liCLECTIC  REVIEW 


Foil  MAY,  1840. 


Art.  I.  Discourses  on  Special  Occasions,  hif  the  late  Rev,  Robert 
S.  MAll,  LL,D,y  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character,  lly  the 
Kev.  Ralph  Wakhlaw,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Rvo.  Londuii:  Juckson 
and  Walfurd. 

reviewer  of  a  posthumous  work  has  duties  to  discharge 
differing  materially  from  those  which  belong  to  ordinary  criti¬ 
cism.  When  a  living  writer  ventures  on  the  attempt  to  instruct 
or  please  the  public,  he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  responsible  for  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  Soliciting  the  attention  of  others  to  liis 
performance,  he  cannot  complain  if  they  reply  by  judging  of  its 
merits,  and  deciding,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  their  opinion  goes. 
Ills  literary  fate.  liut  when  written  compositions  are  given  to 
the  world  by  other  hands  than  those  which  held  the  pen,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  responsibility  of  survivors,  who  may  feel  as  strongly 
the  wish  to  erect  a  memorial  to  departed  worth  or  tident  as  to 
benefit  society, — more  especially  when  the  writer  has  shrunk  from 
this  species  of  notoriety  during  his  life,  and  has  all  but  forbidden 
It  to  his  works  after  his  decease,* — correct  feeling,  or  rather  jus- 


*  Tills,  believe,  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Dr.  M’AII,  who,  while  ho 
^vctliat  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  MSS.  mentioned  in  the  ‘Prefatory 
^tices/  connected  it  with  the  condition  of  its  beinp  due  to  the  tendcrest 
claiins  of  survivino^  relatives.  The  condition  beinir  realized,  there  was  no 
lonjjer  the  possibility  of  hesitancy  as  to  the  propriety  of  publication.  It  is 
Ifue  that  some  of  the  sermons  in  these  volumes  were  finished  by  lun^  with 
considerable  care  ;  but  this  was  probably  rather  in  uncertain  anticipation  (»f 
he  use  which  might  be  made  of  them  by  others,  tlian  with  any  ultimate  in- 
entnm  of  publishing  them  himself. 
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tice  itself  towards  the  dead,  demands  that  a  different  rule  of  esti¬ 
mate  should  be  applied.  The  performances  must  be  judired  of 
with  a  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  tlieir  preparation, 
and  under  the  recollection  that  the  measure  of  their  fitness  even 
for  such  objects  was  perhaps  under  the  unavoidable  control  of 
temporary  circumstances.  And  with  rei^ard  to  the  author  him¬ 
self  it  is  plain,  that  while  his  reputation  is  implicated  in  the 
fate  of  his  surviving  writing,  these  may  furnish  no  adequate 
represenUition  of  what  he  wjis,  even  as  to  those  characteris¬ 
tics  of  which  a  man’s  writings  are  commonly  considered  an 
exhibition.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  while  the  productions 
and  the  author  are  not  disjoined,  both  should  be  connected  with 
such  other  means  of  information  as  may  exist  concerning;  the 
character  of  the  departed.  An  acquaintance  with  the  man  is 
no  less  indispensiible  to  the  critic  than  the  ability  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  what  he  has  written.  This  must  be  our  apology  for 
the  personalityy  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  following;  observa¬ 
tions,  which  will  relate  as  much  to  the  distin<;uished  individual 
whose  remains  are  before  us  as  to  his  remains  themselves.  If 
ever  the  above  principles  were  justly  applicable,  they  are  so  to 
Dr.  M’All,  whose  livini;  eminence  as  a  minister  was  ^reat,  while 
his  survivintr  works  are  scanty.  We  conj^ratulate  the  Christian 
public  that  remains  so  precious  exist,  and  have  not  been  w  ithheld 
from  them.  But  W’ere  every  thinj;  that  has  been  left  behind 
published,  to  the  last  manuscript,  it  would  still  be  a  mere  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  splendid  and  diversified  productions  of  a  mind  so 
incessantly  active,  while  it  remained  allied  to  the  body,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  a<;es  of  intellectual  existence  in  one 
short  life, — a  life  brouj^ht,  alas,  through  its  ow’ii  activity,  to  a  too 
early  close.  In  confessing  to  opportunities  of  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  w’ith  the  decetiscd,  we  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  speaking 
from  a  biassed  judgment.  If  our  readers  perceive  unecjnivocal 
symptoms  of  this  critical  delinquency,  they  will  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  deductions  from  our  testimon\\  The  disadvantage  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  if  the  qualification  we  have  represented  as  essential 
was  to  be  secured.  All  that  we  shall  say  is,  that  we  have  done 
our  best  to  be  impartial ;  and  we  trust  those  most  com|>etent  to 
judge  will  be  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  held  the 
balance  with  a  somewdiat  even  hand. 

Not  a  few  reasons  for  anxiety  respecting  Dr.  M ’All’s  reputa¬ 
tion  occurred  to  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  j)rospect  ot  the 
publication  of  his  manuscripts ;  and  though  their  fears  have 
probably  been  dispelled  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  volumes  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  lamented  author,  that  his  ])rodiic- 
tions  should  be  read  with  these  reasons  distinctly  in  view*.  Br* 
M’Ah’s  celebrity  having  been  chiefly  that  of  a  preacher,  the> 
could  not  but  think  of  the  great  disadvantage  under  w'hich  al 
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discourses  appear,  that  have  pven  as  addressed  from  the 

pulpit,  when  no  lono^er  accompanied  with  the  j^race  and  power  of 
delivery.  So  fascinating  was  the  charm  of  Dr.  M* All’s  delivery, 
that  this  loss  could  not  but  be  experienced,  as  the  bioj^rapher 
correctly  observes,  to  a  decree  rarely  etjualled.  They  were 
aware,  too,  that  his  style  both  of  extemporaneous  and  written 
composition,  was  in  remarkable  harmony  with  his  mode  of  speak- 
ini(;  the  former  the  ‘  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,’  and,  with  all  its 
beauties,  copious  to  diffuseness,  detaining  the  mind  with  a  too 
minute  and  expansive  development  of  thought ;  the  latter  rapid 
to  the  utmost  deojree  consistent  with  perfect  enunciation,  carryinp^ 
the  hearers  forward  with  a  kind  of  rail-road  speed,  by  which  the 
flats  of  discourse  were  traversed  with  a  diminution  of  tediousness 
to  the  hearer,  and  its  beauties  presenterl  in  a  continuous  but  ever 
shiftinu;  perspective.  The  advantages  of  this  adjustment  would 
of  course  be  lost  in  the  publication  of  the  discourses.  And  then, 
so  self-possessed  and  concentrated  was  his  mind  in  every  succes¬ 
sive  effort,  as  to  oive  the  character  of  the  entire  man  to  whatso¬ 
ever  thinu;  he  uttered  :  neither  could  this  characteristic  be  more 


than  most  imperfectly  impressed  upon  words  no  loiij^er  spoken  by 
himself,  but  read  by  others.  Many  of  the  most  strikinu^  (jualities 
which  marked  his  superiority  of  intellect,  exciting  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  his  living;  eflbrts,  could 
either  not  be  embodied  at  all,  or  very  insulliciently,  in  written 
conijmsition.  Such  were  his  surprisino^  rapidity  of  conception, 
comhinin^,  instantaneously,  comprehension  the  most  minute  with 
a  clearness  the  most  logical — his  unrivalled  ])ower  of  ji;ivin<if  im¬ 
mediate  expression  to  thought,  with  its  most  delicate  shadings 
and  most  subtle  connexions,  in  lan‘*;ua^e  the  most  felicitous — his 
ready  command  of  his  whole  ran^e  of  mental  stores — his  faculty 
of  apparently  intuitive  j)enetration  into  the  interior  of  all  subjects 
— his  (jiiickness  of  kaleidoscopic  change  from  thouji^ht  to  thought, 
each  perfect  in  itself,  and  each  new — his  self-[)ossessed  prepara¬ 
tion  for  every  new'  position,  and  superiority  to  surprise.  'I'liese, 
and  other  features  of  mental  character  which  our  readers  will  find 
graphically  described  in  the  prefatory  sketch,  and  which  con¬ 
tributed  so  deservedly  to  Dr.  M’All’s  celebrity,  could  be  little 
apparent  in  written  discourses,  in  which  his  miml  would  be  found 
stereotyped  in  the  form  which  it  had  assumed  for  the  season, 
without  the  movemeut  in  which  the  intense  activity  of  his  powers 
showed  itself.  It  was  probable,  also,  that  ideas  embodied  in  the 
calm  of  study  woidd  not  be  his  best.  With  onlinary  minds  the 
happiest  thouj^hts  are  commonly  the  most  rapid,  thrown  out  in 
luoinents  of  inspiration,  when  the  mental  eye  shoots  through 
opening  visUis,  and  rapidly  reaches  its  clearest  and  most  vivid 
conceptions.  Such  visions  must  be  seized  before  they  fade,  and 
reduced  to  a  permanent  form  by  the  quickest  process  of  expres- 
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sion.  Much  more  it  be  supposed  that  a  thinker,  rapid 

above  all  others,  and  felicitous  in  extemporary  diction,  would  not 
have  his  most  vigorous  intellectual  efforts  represented  in  that  mode 
of  composition  in  which  they  were  most  slowly  embodied.  Even 
his  flow  of  expression  in  extemporaneous  oratory,  perhaps  never 
surpassed,  came  behind  his  speed  of  conception.  ‘  One  of  his 
‘  chief  difficulties  in  public  speakinj^,’  he  observed  to  Dr.  W’ard- 
law',  ‘  arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  thoughts  which,  at  the  same 
‘  moment,  presented  themselves  for  selection  and  pressed  for 
‘  utterance,  while  each  of  them  suggested  itself  under  difl'erent 
‘  modes  of  expression,  between  which,  also,  a  choice  was,  on  the 

*  instant,  indispensable.*  Or,  to  use  a  simile  wdiich  we  have 
heard  him  employ  in  describing  the  difficulty  he  had  in  keeping 
pace  with  his  thoughts,  he  was  often  like  the  sw  immer,  who,  if 
he  can  only  keep  on  the  summit  of  the  w’ave,  is  borne  along  in 
trium[)h,  but  wdien  baffled  is  left  foundering  in  the  gulph  behind. 
It  was  not  sur})rising,  therefore,  that  he  should,  in  writing,  feel 
this  disadvantiige  much  more  painfully,  which  be  often  mentioned 
in  conversation  w  ith  his  friends.  ‘  lie  confessed,*  the  memoir 
informs  us,  ‘  that  it  [writing]  was  against  the  grain, — that  tlie 

*  very  act  of  formally  setting  himself  dowm  to  w'rite  seemed  to 
‘  produce  a  sudden  sUignation  of  mind, — that  he  could  not  get  his 
‘  conceptions  carried  fast  enough  to  the  paper, — that  they  crowded 
‘  upon  him,  and,  before  one  could  be  wTitten,  many  were  gone.* 
lly  this  disiulvanUige,  of  wdiich  no  writer  is  altogether  uncon¬ 
scious,  it  could  not  but  be  feared  that  the  vividness,  richness,  and 
energy  of  Dr.  M*Airs  style  of  thinking  w’ould  be  sensibly  im¬ 
paired  when  exhibited  from  the  press.  Neither  Wtis  the  higlily 
onitorical  and  figurative  complexion  of  many  of  his  sermons,  in 
which  he  practised  some  accommodation  to  the  popular  taste 
rather  than  complied  with  his  ow’ii,  sure  to  stand  the  test  ot  that 
colder  criticism  w'hich  was  likely  to  be  applied  to  it  wdien  not 
sidimitted  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye.  And  then,  more  than  all, 
there  wiis  the  consideration,  that  a  few  discourses,  prepared  tor 
special  occiusions,  many  of  them  similar  in  character,  could  con¬ 
vey  no  idea  of  the  furniture  of  a  mind  the  greatest  wonder  of 
w  Inch  was  the  compass  of  its  stores,  and  the  apparently  exhaiisl- 
less  copiousness  wdth  which  they  flow’cd  forth  at  every  accidental 
summons,  amidst  public  engagements,  or  social  intercourse,  or  the 
most  retired  occasions  ot  private  converse,  — presenting  eflusions 
singularly  perfect  in  verbal  form  and  rich  in  substantial  excel¬ 
lence.  Taking  such  things  into  view,  it  a[)peare<l  to  many  of 
Dr.  M*All*s  friends  that  injustice  to  his  memory,  even  from  the 
intelligent  ]>art  ot  the  public,  was  nearly  inevitiible  in  the  event 
of  publication,  wdiile  the  disiippointment  of  those  wdio  could  make 
no  allow’ances  w^as  certJiin. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  no  part  of  these  apprehensions  has 
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been  realized  by  the  appearance  of  these  volumes :  but  we  do 
not  refer  to  the  considerations  which  ocaisioned  them  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  our  readers  for  the  perusid  of  productions  of 
merely  second-rate  merit,  which  it  will  be  universally  confessed 
they  are  not.  It  is  because  we  consider  it  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed  author,  that  his  works  should  not  be  considered  by 
themselves ;  and  that  what  he  was  as  a  man  and  a  minister  of 
Christ,  should  be  as  amply  recorded  as  the  recollections  of  his 
contemporaries  enable  them  to  do.  Nor  can  the  delineation  of 
his  character  fail  to  benefit  survivors,  by  addinji^  force  to  those 
important  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which  his  history  furnishes. 
With  respect  to  the  discourses  now  published,  we  are  liajipy  to 
be  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  M’All’s  vener¬ 
able  friend  and.  biographer,  ‘  that  they  present  an  abundant  suffi- 
‘  ciency  of  intrinsic  excellence,  both  in  matter  and  in  style,  to 
‘maintain  the  writers  well-earned  eminence  of  reputiition.* 
Connecting  them  with  the  deeply  interesting  and  delightful 
biography  which  introduces  them,  we  think  they  realize,  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected,  a  faithful  representation  of  their 
author’s  mind  and  character.  And,  of  course,  we  enjoy  tliis  ad¬ 
vantage  in  perusing  them,  that  though  the  fulness  of  the  author’s 
mind  cannot  be  found  in  them,  its  peculiar  cast  and  complexion 
can  be  more  leisurely  considered,  and  its  structure  more  closely 
inspected.  We  anticipate  great  benefit  from  their  publication. 
To  the  general  reader  they  present  a  rich  treasure  of  sanctified 
Christian  elocpience  of  a  high  order.  Devout  readers  will  find 
in  them  great  fulness  of  evangelical  truth,  and  a  constant  reference 
of  all  topics  to  the  grand  elementiiry  facts  which  constitute  the 
soul  of  vitiil  Christianity.  There  is  an  ever  warm  and  pathetic 
mention  of  cardinal  doctrines,  not  as  dogmas  which  orthodoxy 
requires  to  be  obtruded  on  an  audience,  but  as  vitid  principles 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  preacher.  Those  who  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  ‘  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,*  will  find  in 
these  discourses  a  spirit  with  which  they  can  delightfully  sympa¬ 
thize.  They  will  find  duties  the  most  experimented  and  the  most 
practical  expounded  with  ecpial  skill,  and  enforced  by  appeals 
adapted  to  minister  a  most  w  holesome  and  legitimate  excitement. 
1 0  ministers  and  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  we  conceive 
the  volumes  must  prove  invaluable  ;  for  though  w’e  like  no  servile 
imitations,  and  think  indeed  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  Dr. 
M  All’s  style  and  manner  which  ought  not  to  be  imitated  at  all  by 
preachers,  there  are  excellencies  of  the  highest  order  which  cannot 
^  too  attentively  considered.  The  searching,  solemn,  awful  renre- 
^entiUionsof  the  w’ork  of  the  ministry  found  in  these  volumes,  w’hich 
^tir  the  very  soul,  and  evince  how  deeply  the  writer  realized  the 
responsibility  of  his  office,  w  ill  deserve  a  pljicc  among  that  chtss  of 
<^^>mpositions  which  every  minister  should  select  tor  his  frecpient, 
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prayerful,  private  perusal.  Among  such  we  conceive  they  are 
unequalled  for  powerful  dissection  of  tlie  heart,  and  impassioned 
exliortaticns  to  ministerial  fidelity  ;  while  often,  the  reader  will 
have  occasion  to  linger  on  passages  exquisitely  pathetic  and 
beautiful,  cheering  him  to  patient  labor  by  representations  of  his 
reward.  They  will  find  throughout  a  model  of  pure  and  classic 
English — and  the  style  in  most  of  the  discourses,  although  t!:ev 
are  by  no  means  uniform  in  this  respect,  is  that  of  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  everywhere  elegant,  polished,  flowing,  hut  with  a 
spirit  and  urgency  indicating  the  intenseness  with  which  the 
writer  always  thought.  Its  brilliancy  rises  often  into  splendor — 
and  when  lofty  views  of  moral  or  religious  truth  are  to  be  einho- 
dicnl  in  description,  the  writer’s  conceptions  and  expresMons 
become  truly  magnificent,  lie  never  fails  in  the  felicitous  appro¬ 
priation  of  words  to  his  ideas,  but  is  not  seldom  difliise  through 
the  quantity  employed,  as  well  as  obscure  in  marking  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  often  comj»re- 
bended  in  one  sentence,  and  the  brevity  of  exj>ression  for  each 
which  is  thereby  imposed,  l^arentheses  are  frequent,  and  std)tlety 
of  thought  sometimes  adds  to  the  difliculty  of  a  ready  apprehension 
of  the  writer’s  meaning.  '^I'liere  may  he  allowed,  also,  to  he  a 
too  uniform  balancing  of  antitheses,  and  a  too  constant  oratorical 
tension  and  stateliness  of  diction  in  the  march  of  his  periods, 
perceived  most  when  the  subjects  are  of  the  less  elevated  order.  He 
loses  this,  however,  when  lie  rises  to  lofty  or  pathetic  themes, 
and  the  noble  ease  and  grace  w  ith  w  hich  he  exhibits  them  to 
thought  are  equalled  only  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
language  in  which  he  clothes  them.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  merit  of  the  discourses,  as  well  as  a  marked  diversity  in  style. 
Those  most  recently  composed,  we  imagine,  present  less  of  that 
diftuse  length  of  sentence,  of  his  tendency  to  w  hich  he  was  well 
aware,  and  more  of  vigorous  terseness  or  calm  simjilicity,  after 
which  we  believe  he  <iimed,  as  more  adapted  to  written  composi¬ 
tion.  The  discourses  evidently  differ  much  as  to  the  degree  of 
mental  excitement  under  wdiich  they  were  composed,  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  vain  to  regret  that  the  simi* 
larity  of  the  occasions  on  which  several  of  them  were  preachiyl, 
has  restricted  the  range  of  the  w’riter’s  mind  to  fewer  toj>ics 
than  will  be  found  comprised  in  many  volumes  of  smaller 
size,  and  has  produced  a  recurrence  of  the  same  figures  aiui 
nuules  of  expression.  This  is  in  some  degree  coinpensiited  hy 
the  copiousness  with  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  and  the 
happy  combination  in  the  siune  discourse  of  stimulating  appeal 
w  iili  a  wide  range  of  practical  remark,  drawn  from  a  close  oh>cr- 
vation  of  human  character  and  human  life.  Hut  their  highest 
excellence  lies  in  the  vivid  and  exciting  view*  which  they  present 
of  known  truth,  calculated  to  jiroduce  the  best  religious  impres- 
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sions.  Amidst  the  brilliancies  of  fancy,  the  author  completely 
conveys  into  his  productions  the  energy  of  his  own  faith.  He 
makes  his  readers  realise  invisible  things,  and  feel  with  himself 
the  emotions  with  which  they  have  so  evidently  inspired  him. 
\\c  hope  that  religions  parents  will  draw  the  attention  of  intelli¬ 
gent  youth  to  these  volumes,  which  must  prove  attractive  to  such 
for  the  same  reason  that  their  author  s  preaching  did :  they  can 
lianlly  be  perused  without  advantage, 

I'lie  arrangement  of  the  discourses,  a  matter  of  minor  import¬ 
ance,  has  been  judiciously  fixed  by  the  editor  according  to  ‘the 
‘principle  of  gradual  expansion  in  their  respective  sid>jects.' 
The  first  which  occurs  is  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  ot  the 
late  venerable  William  Roby,  of  Manchester.  The  second  is 
an  address  on  parental  duties,  delivered  at  a  meeting  ot  minis¬ 
ters  from  Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Then  fol- 
low  three  discourses  delivered  at  the  opening  of  chapels, — 
Belgrave  Chapel,  Leeds;  Everton  Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool; 
and  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Chester.  Next,  seven  discourses 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  ministers — two  of  them  introductory 
ones,  preached  at  Rlackburn  and  Hury ;  four,  charges  to  minis¬ 
ters,  and  one,  an  address  to  the  people.  Next,  an  address  on  the 
desirableness  and  the  means  of  spiritual  excitement  in  the 
churches  —  two  discourses  on  home  missionary  objects  —  two 
charges  to  missionaries  proceeding  to  foreign  service — and  two 
sermons  preached  at  missionary  anniversaries. 

V/e  shall  not  be  expected  to  enter  upon  any  regular  analysis 
of  so  many  separate  discourses.  They  are  all  distinguished,  more 
or  less,  by  independence  and  originality  of  thought  combined 
with  practical  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  by  a  wide  intellectual 
comprehension  illuminated  with  fancy  and  softened  by  a  spirit 
of  tender  and  devotional  piety.  The  first  in  the  volumes,  that 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Roby,  is  from  a  text  perhaps  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  which  could  have  been  found  within  the  compass  of  the 
llible,  Luke  xii.  Ir2 — 41,  ‘  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
‘steward,’ &c.  In  the  early  part  it  is  marked  by  judiciousness 
rather  than  by  vigor ;  the  character  is  drawn  with  masterly 
discrimination  and  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch ;  and  the  dis¬ 
course  rises  in  beauty  and  interest  towards  it  close.  The  address 
on  parentiil  duties  presents  in  its  commencement  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  author’s  habits  of  generalization ;  the  subject  itself  is 
treated  very  practically,  but  with  manly  freedom  and  enlarge- 
nient  of  sentiment ;  and  is  followed  up  by  arresting  appeals  to 
parents  and  children.  The  three  discourses  on  the  opening  of 
chapels  are  in  a  style  more  elevated  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
and  afiord  a  fair  specimen  of  their  author’s  mode  of  preaching  on 
public  occasions.  Of  the  three,  the  most  able  and  elaborate  are 
those  delivered  in  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  The  impression  pro- 
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duced  by  the  first  of  the  two  when  delivered,  is  said  to  have 
been  altogether  extraordinary,  and  no  reader  will  be  surprised 
that  it  should  :  it  bears  the  strongest  impress  of  genius ;  it  is  full 
of  power  and  of  deep  moral  sublimity ;  and  is  largely  imbued 
with  devotional  feeling  drawn  from  the  distinguishing  truths  of 
the  evangelical  system.  M’^e  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pa^es 
one  of  the  noblest  portions  of  the  discourse,  that  which  describes 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  the  [)ass«'ige 
is  long,  and  mutilation  would  injure  it.  We  shall  give,  as  a 
shorter  extract,  the  following  vivid  representation  of  the  difficulty 
a  human  mind  would  feel  in  any  attempt  at  forming,  a  priori,  a 
conception  of  the  mediatorial  incarnation  of  Deity, — by  which  a 
strong  argument  is  furnished  for  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture. 

'  We  are  now  to  speak  of  God  as  having  become  incarnate.  And  if 
80  great,  as  we  have  seen,  be  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  even  the  first, 
the  simplest,  the  most  certain,  of  the  divine  perfections  ; — what  must 
be  the  embarrassment  attendant  on  the  mingling  of  divinity  with  what 
is  human,  the  incorporation  of  dissimilar  natures,  and  yet  so  as  iioilher 
to  humanize  the  Deity,  nor  deify  the  humanity,  but  that  each  shall  be 
perfect,  and  yet  both  inseparable ! 

SupjK)se  the  attempt  were  to  be  made  fictitiously  ; — and  let  us  give 
to  the  author  of  such  a  fiction  every  qualification  he  could  desire  ; — 
yet  with  what  perplexities  would  he  be  surrounded !  What  motive 
could  lie  imagined,  so  mighty,  and  yet  so  peculiar,  as  to  have  become 
the  origin  of  such  a  purpose?  Where  could  have  been  found  a  nature 
so  exalted,  or  of  such  importance,  as  to  warrant,  much  more  to  de¬ 
mand,  so  stupendous  a  condescension,  that  the  Creator  himself  should 
assume  it  ?  Or  how  coidd  we  imagine  an  exigence  so  pressing,  or  a 
claim  so  powerful,  that  the  very  thought  should  be  exempt  from  in¬ 
dignation,  or  shielded  from  contempt  ?  What  emergency  could  be  so 
extreme,  that  no  other  method  could  relieve  it ;  or  wliat  danger  so 
imminent,  that  no  other  means  could  avert  it ;  or  what  end  so  glorious, 
that,  when  no  other  was  sufficient,  it  could  repay  this  infinite  expendi¬ 
ture,  or  justify  this  unparalleled  proceeding  ? 

‘  Hut  it  is  to  the  condition  of  man  the  Deity  is  to  be  represented  as 
descending.  Projierties  the  most  broadly  contrasted  with  each  other 
are,  therefore,  to  be  united ; — modes  of  action  the  most  alien  to  U’ 
intimately  blended ; — forms  of  being,  presenting  no  nuitual  resem¬ 
blance,  are  to  harmonize  and  coalesce.  The  same  features  are  to  re¬ 
veal  the  frailty  of  man  and  the  energy  of  God.  In  the  same  wonderful 
|K*rson,  are  the  might  of  the  Creator  and  the  dependence  of  creatures 
to  be  unitedly  displayed.  He  is  to  be  omnipresent,  and  yet  circum- 
scrilK'd  ;  self-existent,  yet  participant  of  change  ;  the  source  of  Hf«^ 
others,  yet  deriving  sustenance,  like  them,  from  the  air,  and  earth, 
and  waters  ;  infinite,  yet  subject  to  limitation  ;  God,  yet  man. 

‘  W  hen  at  length  the  design  has  been  lilierated,  and  the  tlauight 
realized,  how  is  it  to  be  actually  wrought  out  ?  M  ill  not  the  author  of 
such  fiction  array  this  human  deity  with  all  the  powers  of  a  celestial 
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nnture,  and  pour  around  him  a  celestial  brightness  ?  What  shall  we 
lH*hold  in  him  hut  an  insufferable  radiance,  and  the  emanations  of  un¬ 
controllable  might  ?  Will  not  thunders  play  around  his  brow,  and 
the  sun  grow  pale  befi»re  his  eye  ?  What  shall  his  robes  be  but  the 
light,  or  his  chariot  but  the  whirlwind  ?  If  he  speak,  shall  it  not  be 
as  the  noise  of  many  waters  ?  — if  he  frown,  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  ? 

_ if  he  threaten,  so  as  that  the  very  dead  shall  tremble  ? — if  he 

Ix'stow  blessings,  so  as  to  fill  the  earth  and  heaven  with  gladness  ? 
Shall  not  the  verdure  of  a  perpetual  spring  expand  before  him, — and 
the  fruitfulness  of  summer  dance  around  ?  Will  not  the  attention  of 
all  men,  withdrawn  from  meaner  objects,  be  fixed  and  concentrated 
upon  him,  and  the  whole  world  become  the  theatre  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  his  glory  ?  Age  with  its  tottering  footsteps,  youth  with  its 
thrill  of  exultation,  even  infancy  with  its  babble  of  delight,  will  they 
not  all  throng  about  him,  and  testify,  by  a  thousand  signals,  their 
various  and  universal  transport  ?  Will  not  disease  and  danger  vanish 
at  his  apj)roach,  and  all  tribes  and  tongues  break  forth  into  one  strain 
of  harmony  and  joy  ? 

‘  But  where,  in  all  these  images,  is  the  proper  character  of  man  ? 
How  has  the  hand  of  genius  accomplished  its  adventurous  intention,  by 
blending,  not  confounding,  the  natures  it  aspired  to  mingle?  Behold 
tlic  worm  obscured  by  the  divinity,  and  the  ])roj)erties  of  the  one  mode 
of  existence  beclouded  by  the  efi’ulgeiice  of  the  titlier.  Nothing  here 
is  natural  or  human  :  -it  is  the  incongrmuis,  yet  easy,  figment  of  an 
imagination,  distorting  all  things,  and  turning  them  into  fable.  And 
yet  it  is,  perhaps,  the  highest,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ]>robable, 
achievement  of  the  powers  of  fiction,  striving  to  present  the  picture  of 
an  incarnate  Deity.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  112 — 114. 

The  discourse,  it  may  be  thought,  is  not  fully  sustained  in  its 
interest  to  the  close.  The  other,  which  is  on  the  manifestation 
of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  conducted;  and,  although  not  containing  so  much  of 
imaginative  splendor  as  some  others,  presents  a  well-sustiiincd 
course  of  thought  embodied  in  language  which  unites  force  with 
classical  purity  and  the  most  polished  elegance.  From  our 
remark  on  its  less  imaginative  character,  we  must  except  a  com¬ 
parison,  occurring  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  discussion,  between 
the  display  of  divine  skill  and  j)ower  given  in  the  launching  of  a 
world,  with  that  made  in  the  adjustment  of  renovating  truth  to  its 
designed  effect  upon  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  in  the  author's 
boldest  style  of  conception.  The  thought  is  noble,  though,  to  a 
critical  view'  it  may  appear  that  the  grand  obscure  would  have 
been  happily  substituted,  in  the  description  of  Deity,  for  the 
minute  anthropomorphism  w’hich  now  characterizes  it.  4  he 
character  of  this  discourse,  both  as  to  thought  and  style,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  volumes  to  that 
Mjitable  for  sustiiined  discussion,  and  increases  our  regret  that 
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Dr.  M’All  did  not  concentrate  his  energies  on  a  more  extended 
work,  adapted  to  develope  his  resources,  and  to  unite  ehxjuence 
with  solid  thought.  As  it  is,  the  discourse  is  much  tittcvl  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  disparaging  conce|)tions  of  evangelical  truth  hy  which 
the  minds  of  sonic  more  intellectual  classes  of  objectors  are  ahused. 

'I  he  introductory  ordination  sermons  are  beautiful  expositions 
of  the  principles  of  Congregational  Dissenters,  uniting  the  suari- 
ter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  The  author  had  thought 
out  his  doctrines  on  these  subjects  for  himself,  and  held  them 
with  great  decision.  The  discourses  in  the  form  of  charges 
to  ministers,  although  on  subjects  not  the  most  universally 
interesting,  are  in  our  o{>inion  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
volumes.  W  e  have  been  most  struck  with  those  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  .lohn  Ely,  of  Leeds,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Jones,  of  Lane 
End,  StalTordshire.  'J'he  former  is  on  the  words  of  Paul,  ‘  I 
‘  magnify  mine  office,*  and  is  remarkable  for  the  vigorous  grasp 
with  which  the  writer  seizes  his  subject,  and  the  fervid  and  mas¬ 
culine  eloquence  with  which  he  developes  it.  'I'he  address  is 
truly  impressive,  and  rises  far  above  mere  rhetoric.  'I'lie  second 
is  on  concentration  of  aim  and  etfort  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
the  motto  being  the  words  of  the  same  apostle,  ‘  One  thing  1  do.* 
It  bears  the  marks  of  a  more  rapid  composition  than  the  [ircccd- 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the  deepest  mental  impressions  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  \\"e  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  vivid  and 
energetic  delineation  than  it  }>resents  of  the  experience,  religious 
and  professional,  of  a  Christian  jiastor :  it  applies  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  and  awakening  admonitions;  and  were  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  <  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,’  only 
somewhat  more  prominent,  we  should  regard  it  as  perfect  in  its 
kind  in  respect  to  adaptation  for  usefulness.  It  leaves,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  depressing  sense  of  inadequacy  for  duties  so 
arduous  and  awful  as  the  ministry  imposes.  As  an  example  ot 
the  force  which  pervades  it,  we  quote  the  following  description  of 
the  decay  ol  piety  in  the  mind  of  a  minister. 

‘  And  consider,  how  great  are  the  advantages  afforded  to  your 
adversary  from  the  many  and  jiecnliar  tenqitations  to  which  your 
i)Hice  specially  exposes  you  ;  all  lending  to  underinine  your  principles, 
and  endanger  your  fidelity.  If  you  are  successful,  you  will  he  tempted 
to  pride  ;  if  disappointed,  to  murmuring.  If  the  execution  of  your 
task  he  found  easy,  you  will  he  assailed  by  criminal  indolence  or  self- 
dependence  ;  if  connected  with  a  sense  of  difficulty  and  inadequacy  to 
its  just  fulfilment,  to  a  remission  of  effort  corresponding  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  hope.  It  you  are  made  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  lUhers 
a  measure  of  spiritual  blessings  greater  than  you  are  conscious  of  in 
your  personal  experience,  you  will  be  open  to  the  paralyzing  sugges¬ 
tion,  either  that  all  is  a  delusion,  or  that  yourself  are  a  deceiver  ; — if. 
while  exploring  with  interest  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  bringing 
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them  forth  successively,  with  all  the  vividness  of  their  impression  ful 
ujHin  you,  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect  on  otliers,  you  will  find 
it  hard  to  retain  unabated  the  streiiiith  of  your  conviction  with  the 
iutH‘kness  of  vour  forbearance, — and  the  danjjer  will  C(»nlinually  be 
increased,  lest  your  religious  sensibilities  should  be  at  length  exhausted, 
and  come  to  partake,  in  their  turn,  of  the  very  sluggishness  and  lan¬ 
guor  against  which  they  have  maintained  a  fruitless  couliict.  The 
preservation  cff  your  mind  in  meekness,  purity,  and  readiness  for 
spiritual  action,  while  oj)])osed  and  thwarted  by  a  tlumsand  counteract¬ 
ing  influences,  will  often  resemble  the  efforts  «>f  a  dove,  struggling  to 
reach  her  nest,  amidst  the  rush  of  tempests  and  the  career  of  eddying 
winds.  With  other  men,  such  feelings  may  be  casual  and  infreipieut ; 
with  you  they  may  be  ex])ected  to  form  the  history  of  every  day  and 
hour.  Others  may  be  revived  by  quickening  impulses,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  unwonted  stimulus,  in  views  of  truth  or  duty,  new  and  un¬ 
expected,  and  ])ressed  home  jmwerfully  by  the  voice  of  pastoral 
exhortation  ; — but  what  is  to  rekindle  the  wasted  lamp  <»f  jiiety  within 
i/oi/r  di'solale  bos<nn  ? — ‘if  the  light  that  is  in  i/ou  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness  !' 

‘  And  should  we,  alas  !  suppose  you  to  degenerate  only  into  formality 
or  secret  unbelief ; — and  that  your  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  tinmgh  not 
remitted,  or  even  sensibly  abated  of  their  fervor,  should  come  to 
spring,  not  fnnn  the  solemn  sense  of  the  things  you  utter  or  the  inter¬ 
ests  you  are  professedly  aiming  to  secure  ; — that  you  should  decline 
into  no  doctrinal  error,  but  speak  truth  iii  the  s])irit  of  falsehood  ;  — 
that  you  should  C(unmit  no  flagrant  inconsistency,  l)Ut  stand  as  a  whited 
sepulchre,  beautiful  without,  but  full  iff  death  within  ; — that  your 
name  should  be  pronounced  with  no  dishonour,  but  your  principles 
sink  every  day  into  deeper  and  deadlier  slumber,  and  your  motives 
becmne  tainted  with  a  larger  and  more  fatal  infusion  first  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  next  of  hypocrisy, — your  ])rayers  more  infre(|ueiit, — your 
interests  in  the  salvation  of  souls  more  languid, — your  consclousm  ss  of 
responsihility  more  feeble, — your  watchfulness  against  temptation 
more  inconstant,  and  your  resistance  to  the  hidden  a])ostasies  and 
wanderings  of  the  heart  more  irresolute  : — what  c*ould  be  jairalleled 
with  the  misery  of  such  a  condition,  either  in  earth  or  hell !  Kvery 
sjuing  of  sanctity  and  vigor  drying  uj)  within  you,  and  yet  the  syinhol 
of  official  consecration  not  obliterated  from  your  bn»w  ; — every  hope 
withering, —  and  yet  the  seared  and  shrivelled  leaves  of  a  profession 
once  so  distinguished  hanging  thick  about  you  ; — the  fragrance  of 
your  anointing  wholly  vanished  and  exhaled,  and  only  its  substance 
remaining,  as  it  might  minister  an  aliineiu  to  fiercer  flanies,  and  dead¬ 
lier  anguish  : — you  would  present  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to 
o»gels,  and  to  men,  pre-eminent  alike  in  guilt  and  wretchedness, — 
enshrouded  with  darkest  omens,  and  signs  mysteriously  prophetic  of 
nttermost  destruction,  \\’here  should  we  look  for  the  victim  so  sig¬ 
nally  prepared  for  the  slaughter,  or  adorned  with  chaplets  of  such  por¬ 
tentous  bloom  !’ — \'ol.  ii.  pp.  IJ — 19. 

The  two  charges  to  missionaries  Jtre  animated  and  impressive ; 
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the  former  more  imaginative,  and  towards  its  close  too  liigh. 
strung  in  its  oratory  to  meet  our  tiiste;  the  latter  more  solid  and 
useful,  and  embracing  a  wider  range  of  subjects  on  which  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  M’Ali  will  be  felt  to  be  valuable.  The  sermons 
preached  at  anniversiiries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  volumes,  and  will  be,  perhaps,  most 
generally  interesting.  They  are  delightful  and  magnificent 
compositions,  full  of  splendid  and  spirit-stirring  passages,  and 
pervaded  by  Stinctified  emotion.  The  following  is  the  short 
introductory  paragraph  of  the  discourse  on  ‘  'I'lie  Royalty  of  tlie 
‘  Glorified  liedeemer,*  from  the  words  in  Rev.  xix.  12,  ‘  And  on 
‘  his  head  were  many  crowns,*  which  finely  expresses  a  beautiful 
idea. 

‘  This  impressive  image,  though  a  fragment  only  of  a  more  extended 
description,  presents,  like  many  others,  a  conception  of  tlie  Saviour’s 
greatness,  much  beyond  that  wliich,  j)erhaps,  we  gather  from  its  liasty 
and  vague  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  ])eculiarities  of  the  sacred 
writings,  that  tliey  tlius  include,  often  within  the  briefest  compass, 
suggestions  which,  when  expanded  by  diligent  refiection,  furnish  niati*- 
rials  for  increasing  interest  and  wonder  ;  and  convey  to  the  studious 
observer,  modes  (»f  illustration  ecpially  ap])ropriate  and  unexpected.  A 
figure  thus  dwells  in  a  word  ;  a  powerful  argument  in  a  most  casual 
allusion  : — and  so  the  opulence  of  the  eternal  mind  betrays  itself,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  grandeur  and  simplicity,  an  air  almost  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  in  thoughts  which  are  accidental  and  secondary  ;  throwing 
Hashes  of  momentary  radiance,  like  gleams  from  polished  armour, 
which  derive  their  tremulous  glory  from  the  temj)er,  not  the  hue,  of 
the  surface  that  retlects  them.  I’o  approximate  to  such  a  standard,  is 
an  indication  of  the  highest  genius  ;  and  it  is  witnessed  in  some  of  the 
choicest  ])roductions  both  of  eloijnence  and  poetry,  lending  them  a 
charm,  whose  force  is  (»ften  felt,  when  its  origin  and  nature  are  un¬ 
known,’ — lb.  pp.  397,  «19b. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  Redeemer’s 
conquests. 

‘  Nor  was  the  manner  of  his  conquests  less  distinguished  than  their 
splendor  was  illustrious.  In  his  own  person  he  had  mysteriously  vaii- 
(juished  by  suffering  and  death.  It  was  when  he  fell  he  triumphed. 
And  in  the  persons  <»f  his  followers,  he  continued  to  display  the  same 
indestructible  ]><»wer ;  which  was  ever  greatest,  when  it  siumied  to  Ik* 
overlMwne, — and  broke,  like  the  day,  more  brightly,  for  the  depth  of 
that  pavilion  which  enshrouded  its  approach.  ‘  He  shall  not  strive 
nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  sreet ;  a  hruised 
H’ed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  Hax  shall  he  not  quench,  till 
he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.’  Such  was  the  ]mq>hetic  de- 
scriplitm  t»f  his  progress  :  and  the  same  principlt's  have  added  still  new 
lustre  to  every  ])eriod  in  the  history  of  his  cause.  Such  events  are 
without  a  ])arallel  amongst  mankind.  The  Parthians  compiered  hy 
flight  ;  and  tlio  heroes  i*f  Lacedenion,  by  an  inextinguishable  patriot- 
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ism,  and  a  love  of  martial  glory,  which  taught  them  to  welcome  death 
as  the  prize  of  valor,  and  to  account  no  couch  so  easy  as  the  sliield  on 
which  tliey  should  be  carried  to  the  tomb.  Ihit  it  is  the  church  only, 
that,  through  every  age,  has  yielded,  in  uncomplaining  weakness,  be¬ 
fore  the  fury  of  the  persecut(»r  and  the  pride  of  power  ; — then  most 
victorious,  w  hen  covered  with  the  dishonors  of  an  apparent  overthrow ; 
rising,  in  renovated  vigor,  from  the  stroke  which  menaced  its  destruc- 
tion  ; — as  if  the  gory  arm  of  murder  had  endued  it  with  fresh  life  ;  or 
like  the  springing  of  the  tender  herb,  that  spreads  in  lovelier  verdure, 
and  exhales  a  sweeter  fragrance,  for  the  very  foot  that  crushed  it  to 
the  ground. 

*  Such  is  the  glory  of  Jesus.  His  successes  commenced  on  the 
cross ;  where  he  spoiled  the  spoiler,  humbled  the  conqueror,  and 
turned  into  mockery  those  principalities  that  rioted  in  his  defeat.  lie 
died: — thus  only  could  death  be  abolished,  lie  w'as  numbered  with 
transgrt*ssors  : — thus  only  could  sin  be  forgiven.  He  st(H)d  accursed, 
as  an  exile,  and  an  outciist : — thus  alone  could  lie  open  the  way  of 
reconciliation  and  peace. 

‘  U'hen  ‘  the  beauty  of  Israel  was  slain  upon  his  high  places,*  David 
took  up  his  lamentation  for  the  departed  Saul,  though  an  enemy  and 
an  ajMistate,  forsaken  of  God  and  man,  in  strains  of  inimitahle  ])athos, 
and  unequalled  tenderness:  ‘  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa!  let  there  be  no 
dews,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  aw'ay  ;  as  though  he  had 
not  been  anointed  with  oil.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the 
w'eapons  of  w’ar  perished  !*  But  far  different  the  fates  of  Calvary  and 
of  (lilhoa  !  The  shield  of  a  greater  than  Saul  w'as  there  cast  unto  the 
earth  ;  not  to  scathe  it  wdth  barrenness,  or  smite  it  w'ith  a  curse,  but 
to  diffuse  around  an  influence,  as  benignant  as  it  is  w'onderful  ;  in¬ 
viting,  not  the  thunder,  but  the  dew's  of  heaven.  For  the  touch  of 
that  shield  has  hallowed  it ;  and  the  scene  of  slaughter  has  become 
the  abode  of  renovation  and  of  gladness.  There  vital  airs  are  breathed ; 
—and  holier  light  is  shed  ; — and  spirits  of  mercy  linger — 1(»  recall  the 
mysterious  conflict, — and  the  mortal  strife, — and  the  triumph,  not  of 
the  exulting  but  the  falling  w'arri()T, — and  the  blessings  of  that  victory, 
the  tlienie  of  endless  celebration,  and  the  source  of  inexhaustible  de¬ 
lights.’— ib.  pp.  407—409. 


The  style  of  this  discourse  is  full  of  music,  and  a  chastened 
pathos  mingles  with  the  inspiring  thoughts  which  meet  us 
throughout  the  whole.  We  pass,  without  reference,  the  other 
<liscourses  in  the  volumes,  not  because  they  are  of  inferior  merit 
or  interest,  but  because  no  brief  description  such  as  we  might 
give  here,  could  do  them  any  tiling  like  justice.  Our  readers 
luust  peruse  for  themselves.  Ii  the  discourses  be  rciwl 
In  immediate  succession,  the  feeling  they  are  likely  to  leave  is 
tJiat  their  complexion  is  too  uniformly  rhetorical :  but  it  must 
be  remembered  they  were  delivered  at  intervals,  and  not  in 
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the  usual  course  of  tlie  author’s  ministry,  but  on  public  occasions. 
Yet  makinjy  every  allowance,  we  confess  our  conviction  that  a 
simpler  eloquence  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  most  movinjr,  and 
that  the  splendor  which  elevates  the  imagination  is  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  ctfocts  upon  the  heart. 

The  beautiful  accuracy  with  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
tlio  volumes  are  ])rinted,  indicates  the  care  with  which  the  editor 
has  conducted  this  department  of  his  labors.  He  mentions  in  one 
of  the  prefatory  notices  the  obscurity  of  some  parts  of  the  inami- 
scripts,  and  to  this  we  are  probably  to  impute  one  or  two 
inap|)ropriate  collocations  of  words.  \\"e  give  Dr.  Wardlaw 
credit  also  for  the  close  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  punc¬ 
tuation,  which  we  presume  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  fixed 
by  hi-'jself.  Dr.  M’All  having  used  few  points  of  any  kind  in  his 
written  style :  but  we  think  the  ])erspicuity  wouhl  rather  have 
been  increased  than  diminished  by  a  more  sparing  use  of  the 
(Uish^  the  reader  being  more  perplexed  than  aided  by  a  too  minute 
notation  of  the  connexions  of  clauses.  Our  augustan  Knglisli 
writers  present  a  model  as  to  punctuation,  which  it  woul<l  he 
better  for  ns  moderns  more  closely  to  copy. 

I'he  biographical  sketch  is  a  part  of  the  publication  on  which 
we  have  dwelt  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  pleasure.  Tlie 
Editor  has  conducted  his  ‘  8kefch  ’  in  a  manner  which  entitles  him 
to  the  wjirmest  thanks  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  M’All  and  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  public.  It  is  throughout  marked  by  his  amiable  and  affec¬ 
tionate  spirit  and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  by  ease  and  elegance 
of  style.  Our  pleasure  would  have  been  still  greater  in  the 
perusal  had  the  earlier  part  of  it  been  more  condensed,  with 
fewer  passing  dis(]uisitions  on  points  of  minor  imj)ortance,  and  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  business  of  simple  narration,  ^^"e  regret 
also  the  introduction  of  not  a  few  explanatory  and  half-apologetic 
remarks  both  in  the  memoir  and  in  notes  to  the  discourses,  as  in 
our  judgment  unnecessary.  As  the  memoir  advances,  however, 
it  rises  greatly  in  interest :  and,  in  the  graphic  and  sjurited 
descriptions,  the  skilful  dissections  of  mind  and  character,  and  the 
valuable  discussions  into  which  I  )r.\\’ardlaw  has  entered  upon  to|)ic9 
legitimately  calling  for  them,  the  reader  will  find  every  thing  to 
commend.  The  larger  and  most  important  part  of  the  sketch  is 
a  delineation  of  Dr.  M’AlTs  personal  character,  talents,  and 
professional  habits,  into  which  the  biographer  enters  con  aniorc 
and  at  great  length.  Ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry 
can  hardly  fail  to  reap  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  from  the 
masterly  and  am])le  analysis  of  character  which  the  biographer 
Ims  furnished,  and  will  gratefully  ap|)reciate  the  value  of  this 
part  of  his  labors.  '1  he  communications  from  various  friends  m 
the  form  of  sketches,  are  able  and  beautiful,  and  have  been 
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wrought  into  a  most  interesting  cento.  We  must  find  a  place 
for  Dr.  Wardlaw's  happy  description  of  Dr.  M’Airs  conversa¬ 
tional  talents. 

‘  lie  was  no  monopolist  of  conversation.  lie  neither  aspired  at  he- 
iii<r  sole  speaker,  nor  chief  speaker,  lie  gave  it  its  turn,  or  he  took 
tlie  turn  given  to  it,  with  the  same  unaffected  readiness  and  grace, — 
leading  or  following,  as  it  might  haj)pen, — drawing  out  others,  or 
drawn  out  himself.  He  alternately  imparted  informati(»n  and  elicited 
it ;  and  in  the  very  eliciting  of  it  he  imparted  it,  showing  how  in¬ 
stantly  and  how  perfectly  he  could  make  what  was  elicited  his  own, 
and  follow  out  facts  and  ideas  to  applications  and  uses  new  even  to  the 
mind  from  which  he  had  drawn  them.  On  all  subjects  he  was  at 
home,  or,  with  the  quickness  of  intuition,  made  himself  at  home, — 
even  the  iiHjuiries  of  his  curiosity  indicating  the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  could  pass,  by  the  most  rapid  transitions,  from  subject  to 
subject  ; — and  whether  he  spoke  of  the  most  ordinary  (»r  the  most 
abstruse,  there  was  a  rapidity  of  c<uiception,  an  originality  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  thought,  and  a  varied  aj)pr(»priateness  of  diction, — elegant 
without  ostentation,  familiar  without  meanness,  and  every  word  and 
phrase  the  best  that  could  Ik»  chosen  w  ithout  the  apj)earance  of  selec¬ 
tion, — such  as  astonished  strangers,  and  gave  ever  fresh  delight  to 
familiar  friends.  There  was  the  s])arkling  t>f  wit, — ami  the  j)lay ful¬ 
ness  of  humour, — and  the  happy  hits  of  innocuous  raillery, — and  the 

ivity  of  seri»)us  reflection, — and  the  pathos  of  exquisite  sensibility, — 
and  the  vivacity  of  gra])hic  anecdt»te, — and  the  ehupienceof  picturescpie 
description,  whether  of  natural  or  im>ral  scenery, — and  the  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  scientific  statement, — and  the  lofty  fiigbts  of  fancy, — 
and  the  quick  and  penetrating  ])ursuit,  ajiprehension,  and  bair-sjditting 
dissection  of  some  abstract  nicety  of  meta]>hysics, — all  blending  in 
rapid  and  returning  succession,  according  as  the  different  members  <>f 
the  social  c<»terie  might,  ]>urposely  or  accidentally,  supply  the  varied 
impulse.’ — j>p.  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii. 


The  follotving  account  of  his  ordinary  style  of  preaching  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  medical  friend  and  constant  hearer,  Mr.  Ko- 
berton. 

‘  lie  was  too  perspicuous  not  to  commence  w’ith  a  distinct  aim, 
seeing  the  end  of  his  argument  from  the  beginning.  Ilis  most  logical 
niiud  was  not  to  be  supposed  deficient  in  the  pow  ers  of  arrangement 
and  rigid  metluKl  in  the  stating  and  developing  of  his  theme.  And  yet 
it  must  often  have  a])peared  to  his  hearers  as  though  he  w’as  *  at  large  ’ 
in  the  w’ide  field  of  thought, — owing  to  the  disproportionate  length  of 
his  introducti(»n,  and  the  tem])tatioii,  to  him  generally  irresistible,  of 
pouring  out  a  flood  of  illustration  on  certain  particulars  in  the  text, 
until  the  plan  and  method  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Although  this  vast 
and  t<M)  exhausting  introduction  was  a  defect,  an  attentive  and  intelli- 
J?cnt  hearer  w'as  sure  to  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  stream  of  striking 
thoughts,  poured  forth  with  surpassing  ease  of  manner,  and  in  diffuse 
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blit  lieautiful  and  appropriate  diction,  until  the  passage  of  Scripture 
8t<M)d  in  Inild  relief, — its  scope  and  all  its  important  relations  perceivi'd, 
its  dirticulties  mastered,  and  the  listener,  with  his  reason  satisfied  and 
conciliated,  prepared  to  l)ow  to  the  practical  application  of  the  great 
truth.  This  defect,  however,  was  too  considerable,  to  possess  counter¬ 
balancing  advantiges.  Too  many  hearers — the  majority  I  fear — were 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  wide  field  he  traversed,  until  they  no  longer 
could  discover  what  he  was  aiming  at,  or  what  connexion  at  all  his 
reasoning  had  with  the  text.  Besides,  his  time  was  often  exhausted, 
when  as  yet  the  sermon  was  hardly,  as  some  thought,  begun  ;  so  that 
he  was  led  to  be  far  too  lengthy  in  general,  and,  in  the  end,  had  to 
dismiss  numliers  dissatisfied  with  the  brief  and  hurried,  though  pointed 
and  admirable,  application  of  the  subject.  As  a  further  consequence, 
he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  preach  two  or  even  more  sermons  on  the 
same  text ; — a  practice  not  generally  to  be  commended  in  any  preacher, 
and  especially  in  one  so  copious,  discursive,  subtle,  and  rapid  in  thought 
and  utterance,  as  Dr.  !M’A11.  Such  ccmsecutive  discourses,  with  some 
few  excejitions,  were  the  least  profitable  of  any  to  his  fiock, — because 
the  least  distinctly  apprehended,  and  consequently  the  least  perfectly 
remembered,  after  the  hearer  had  reached  liis  own  home. 

‘  But  this  inordinate  length  of  introduction  was  not  a  uniform  prac¬ 
tice,  many  of  his  discourses  being  in  admirable  proportion  as  to  their 
separate  parts  ; — as  a  wlude,  models  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules.  In  truth,  it  might  be  said,  that  iio  two  consecutive  sermons 
were  exactly  alike  in  style  or  construction.  In  variety,  he  surjiassed 
all  preachers  ;  and  a  stranger  who,  on  one  occasion,  had  been  displeased 
by  a  rapid  and  lengthy  introduction,  full  of  prodigious  parentheses,  and 
s])rinkled  with  technical  and  scientific  phraseology,  would  on  the  next, 
perhajis,  hear  a  sermon  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  for  the  sweet 
and  affectionate  s]>irit  with  which  it  was  delivered. 

*  Much  of  this  diversity  was  owing  to  varying  states  of  bodily  health, 
or  rather  conditions  of  the  nervous  system, — his  being  as  susceptible 
of  change  as  the  most  sensitive  thermometer  to  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Sometimes,  on  his  entering  the  puljiit,  it  wiuild  be  ajiparent, 
from  his  pallid  and  anxious  countenance,  that  his  feelings  were  un- 
ctunfortable,  owing,  nine  times  in  ten,  solclt/  to  corporeal  states  ; — in 
which  case  the  discourse  was  sure  to  be  delivered  with  ra])idity  and 
vehemence,  often  with  surpassing  ehK|uence,  but  [not  exactly  so  ;is  a 
lover  of  the  pispel,  and  an  admirer  of  the  preacher,  w’^ould  have  de¬ 
sired  : — for  it  might  be  noticed,  that,  in  meeting  the  supposed  arpi- 
ments  of  aii  opjmnent,  or  in  pointing  out  some  fidlacy  in  the  ordinary 
nuMles  of  dealing  with  divine  truth  or  with  the  text  he  had  chosen,  his 
manner  would  be  severe  and  contemptuous,  reminding  tlie  listener  of 
the  Bar  rather  than  the  Pulpit.  At  such  times,  too,  the  smallest  in> 
terruption,  as  a  loud  cough,  near  or  op]>ositc  to  him,  or  the  rattling  of 
a  pivssing  carriage,  wouhl  produce  a  visible  pang  of  annoyance. 

*  But  ill  or  well,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable  in  his  feelings,  there 
was  never  to  be  discovered  the  slightest  obscuration,  feebleness,  or  ex¬ 
haustion,  of  mind  ;  although  I  have  often  heard  him  complain  (»f  want 
of  confidence  in  himsidf, — so  much  so  as  to  make  him,  on  entering  the 
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pulpit,  feel  in  doubt  whether  he  should  he  able  to  j^o  on.  But  such 
hesitancy  and  embarassinent  were  known  to  himself  alone ;  to  others 
he  appeared  self-possessed  and  masterly.  In  private,  I  ever  remarked 
the  same  peculiarity.  Even,  indeed,  throughout  his  lonjy  afflictive 
illness,  his  intellect,  though  not  his  spirits,  appeared  to  remain  above 
the  influence  of  bodily  conditions.  With  truth  it  may  be  afflrmed, 
that  his  was  the  most  ready  and  usable  mind  with  which  any  mortal 
was  ever  gifted  ;  and,  had  his  body  possessed  equal  vigor  and  endur¬ 
ance,  he  would  have  been  a  phenomenon  amongst  men.’ 

— pp.  cii. — civ. 


His  failings  are  frankly  and  candidly,  yet  delicately,  touched 
by  his  biographer,  who  sliows  from  the  testimony  of  the  same 
medical  friend,  the  large  share  which  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
nervous  temperament  had  in  producing  them.  On  this  topic  we 
may  have  a  remark  or  two  to  add  before  we  close ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  state  our  opinion  that  nothing  has  to  be  subtracted,  on 
the  score  of  partiality  in  the  biographer,  from  that  most  pleasing 
view  of  personal  excellencies  by  which  the  necessary  reference  to 
infirmities  of  character  is  finely  relieved.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage,  relating  to  his  devotional  habits,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted. 

*  My  brother,’  says  the  Rev.  Samuel  M’All,  ‘  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  devotion.  lie  did  not  neglect  those  stated  religious  exercises, 
which  seem  essential  to  Christianity  ;  but  his  devotion  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  them, — nor  did  he  profess  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  difficulty  of 
commanding  the  thoughts  in  prayer.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  lay 
sleepless  a  great  part  of  every  night  j  and  that  this  time  was  usually 
filled  up  with  communion  with  God; — his  thoughts  (as  he  himself 
expressed  it)  naturally  forming  themselves  into  prayer.  He  had  often, 
as  he  told  me,  found  it  profitable,  to  sit  alone  in  his  study,  in  the 
evening,  and  without  a  light,  to  indulge  in  religious  meditation.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  that  he  spoke  the  things  which  he  had  felt,  and 
tasted,  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  never  imposing  on  others  duties 
from  which  he  excused  liimself,  nor  offering  consolations  which  had  not 
their  full  influence  on  his  own  lieart.’ 

‘  Of  this  devotional  spirit  various  pleasing  instances  are  mentioned 
by  correspondents  ;  and  while  they  stand  associated  with  his  benevolent 
interest  in  his  brethren,  especially  when  called  to  new  and  trying  ser¬ 
vice  or  exposed  to  special  difficulties,  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  the 
value  he  set  on  the  intercession  of  others  for  himself.  ‘  His  devotional 
habits,*  writes  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  of  Leeds,  *  were  often  incidentally 
brought  to  light,  in  the  mention  of  those  intercessions  which  he  offered 
lip  for  his  friends.  One  example  of  this,  involving  many  elements  of 
true  loveliness,  occurred,  w’hen  I  w’as  called  upon  to  preach  liefore  the 
Missionary  Society,  in  I/indon.  ‘  Fletcher,’  he  said,  ‘  we  must  pray  for 
Ijly*  that  assistance  maybe  given  him  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion, 
^hat  he  may  take  his  proper  station  in  London.'  This  Mr.  Fletcher 
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reported  to  me  at  the  time  ;  and  I  felt  that,  while  it  betokened  his 
warmth  of  friendship,  it  proved  how  strong  was  his  faith  in  the  ethcucv 
of  prayer,  and  how  habitually  he  carried  every  matter  that  interesunl 
him  into  his  closet.*  ‘As  an  illustration  of  his  habits  of  devotion, 
and  to  show  how  he  valued  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,’  says  Mr. 
Griffin  of  Manchester,  ‘  let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact  mentioned  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Kuill.  Being,  on  some  occasion,  in  this  town.  Dr. 
M’All  sent  for  him  to  his  house  ;  and,  after  conversation  on  Christian 
character  and  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  said — ‘  I  have  reipiested  to 
see  you,  brother,  that  you  may  pray  for  me : — let  ns  go  up  into 
my  study,  and  you  shall  pray  for  me.’  ’  ‘  Some  of  the  sweetest  and 

most  solemn  moments  I  have  ever  spent,’  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  were  in 
Ins  siKuety,  in  the  adoption  of  what  he  called  the  Dual  system — that  is, 
two  Christian  friends  engaging  to  pray  with  each  other.  He  proposed 
to  me  to  act  u|H)n  this  plan,^a  proposition  to  which  I  gladly  assented; 
— and  several  precious  seasons  have  we  thus  enjoyed  in  each  other’s 
studies.  On  these  occasions,  in  which  there  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  secrecy  of  personal  devotion,  without  being  (piite  alone,  his 
heart,  free  from  all  restraint,  seemed  to  unveil  itself ;  and  nothinj^ 
could  exceed  tlie  tenderness,  the  humility,  the  affection,  the  lady 
warmth,  and  panting  desires  after  celestial  good,  which  characterized 
his  prayers  in  those  never-to-be-forgotten  interview's.’ 

‘  This  devout  and  prayerful  spirituality  of  mind  appears  to  have 
grown  rapidly,  in  the  observation  of  his  brethren,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  ‘  About  two  or  three  years  ago,’  (1  cite  the  same 
authority),  ‘  before  that  morbid  condition  of  his  frame  w  hich  at  length 
terminated  his  life  had  gained  so  much  ascendency,  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  under  the  special  and  extraordinary  inflnence  of  the  *S])lrit  ot 
G(hI.  He  had  the  most  pow’erful  impressions  of  spiritual  things,  and 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  ordinary  religious  eim»- 
tions : — and  there  are  many  of  my  brethren  who  can  bear  witness  to 
tlie  warm  and  holy  influences  which  emanated  from  him,  tending  to  a 
revival  of  religion  in  all  around  him.  At  that  ]>eriod,  for  a  sj)ace  of 
tw'o  or  three  years,  you  could  scarcely  converse  with  him  but  his  soul 
seemed  all  on  fire  w  ith  devout  affections  ;  and  he  evinced  a  constant 
anxiety  to  stimulate  and  raise  all  his  brethren  to  the  attainment  a 
higher  tone  of  piety.  In  the  fraternal  meetings  of  his  brother  minis¬ 
ters  in  Manchester,  w  hich  were  held  at  frequent  intervals,  he  freidy 
poured  out  the  hallowed  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  inflamed  us  all  with 


a  w'armer  love  to  Christ  and  his  cause.  M’All  never  appeared  greater 
or  lovelier  than  among  his  brethren.  In  such  a  circle,  where  he  was 
perfiHrtly  at  home,  he  gave  vent  to  the  gushing  feelings  of  his  heart. 
The  most  Indy  and  heavenly  affections,  associated  with  the  most  lofty 
and  noble  thought,  and  clothed  in  the  richest  diction,  fell  in  exhaust¬ 
less  abundance  from  his  lips,  which  seemed  touched  w  ith  the  tire  of 
the  altar.  His  brother  ministers  in  this  tow'n  are  accustomed  to  hH»k 
back  to  these  meetings,  as  ])erhap8  the  most  hallowed  and  delightful 
seasons  they  ever  enjoyed.’  ’ — pp.  clxi. — clxiii. 


A  reader  of  the  memoir  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  witli  the 
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amount  of  interest  in  Dr.  M’ All’s  person  and  character  which  was 
excited  in  the  minds  of  intellij^eiit  persons  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  Tliis  arose  not  more  from  the  moral  attractions  he 
presented  to  all  who  had  a  favorable,  or,  we  ouj^ht  rather  to  say,  a 
fair  view  of  his  character,  than  from  the  remarkable  vividness  and 
copiousness  which  marked  the  manifestations  of  those  rare  mental 
endowments  of  which  he  was  possessed.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  ijenius,  of  which  all  who  approached  Dr.  M’All  were  sensible. 
Few  men  have  had  a  pjreater  number  of  curious  and  admirintj^ 
observers  of  their  mental  movements  than  he,  or  more  who  were 
willinj^  to  record  their  impressions  respecting  them.  In  stating 
those  which  have  been  produced  upon  our  own  mind  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  volumes,  and  past  personal  observation,  our  remarks 
shall  assume  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  more  elemental 
peculiarities  of  his  mental  constitution,  which  in  their  combina¬ 
tion  made  him  what  he  appeared  to  be.  This  kind  of  analysis  is 
the  only  contribution  we  can  offer  in  addition  to  the  very  ample 
and  elegant  delineations  which  have  come  from  so  many  pens. 
In  this  attempt  we  commence  by  observing,  that  an  exquisite 
susceptibleness  in  his  general  mental  organization,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  most  sensitive  correspondence  of  movement 
between  all  its  parts,  was  both  itself  a  leading  peculiarity,  and 
apparently  the  basis  on  which  all  the  rest  w'orked.  The  percep¬ 
tiveness  and  intelligence  of  his  mind  might  be  compared  to  that 
of  an  extended  retina  of  nervous  filaments,  sensible  at  every 
point,  and  so  connected  by  the  nicest  sympathies  that,  wherever 
an  impression  was  made,  the  whole  cooperated  with  the  quickest 
concentration.  When  we  ask  what  were  the  other  mental 
powers  which  gave  this  sensibility  its  specific  directions,  we  are 
struck  with  the  uncommon  measure  in  which  two  orders  of  facul¬ 
ties,  not  often  found  in  equal  perfection  in  the  same  mind,  were 
combined  in  him — we  mean  those  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fitted 
him  for  observation  and  acquisition,  and  those,  on  the  other, 
which  carried  him  irresistibly  to  philosophic  investigation.  The 
possession  of  the  former,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter, 
woul(i  have  made  him  the  ready  man  he  was,  but  withal  a  super¬ 
ficial  one  :  the  opposite  conibination  would  have  formed  him  a 
philosophic  generalizer,  but  of  less  universal  ability  ;  a  profound 
analyser  of  materials,  but  with  fewer  materials  to  analyse.  It  is 
observed  by  a  writer  in  the  memoir,  that  in  him  the  faculty  of 
analysis  appeared  to  be  develo[)ed  to  excess.  The  cause  of 
this  is  discoverable  in  the  above  combination.  Had  he 
been  merely  an  abstract  thinker,  he  would  have  dw’elt  more 
among  general  principles,  and  we  should  have  had  fewer  of  those 
ceaseless  efforts  of  analysis  by  which  all  things  were  resolved  into 
them.^  Had  he  possessed  merely  a  c*apacity  for  details,  without 
the  disposition  to  resolve  them  into  principles,  this  analytical 
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character  of  mind  would  never  have  been  remarked.  It  is  difh- 
cult  to  say  which  class  of  faculties  he  possessed  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.  His  powers  of  observation  were  apparently  inaipahle 
of  beinpj  surpassed.  His  attention  w'as  incessiintly  awake 
to  all  surrounding  objects  and  persons,  and  to  all  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  them  by  the  slightest  link  which 
memory  supplied  ;  so  that  he  appeared  ever  unconscious  of  that 
absence  of  mind  by  winch  many  men  of  genius  are  marked,  and 
from  which  few  ordinary  minds  are  altogether  exempt.  He 
maintained,  at  all  times,  the  (juickest  apprehension  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties,  even  the  most  trivial,  required  by  the  relations  in  wliich 
for  the  moment  he  stood  to  external  circumstances.  Hence  the 
general  perfection  of  manner  which  distinguished  all  his  habits  in 
his  official  and  his  private  engagements.  And  hence,  also,  his 
extraordinary  readiness  and  copiousness  in  the  selection  of  his 
ideas ;  although  that  wjis  doubtless  greatly  aided  by  his  immense 
command  of  the  stores  of  language,  which  not  only  furnish  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  but  connect  thought  itself  by  such  links  as 
marvellously  assist  in  its  ready  re-production.  It  may  appear 
singular  that,  wdth  such  a  faculty  as  this.  Dr.  IVrAll  should  have 
complained  of  want  of  memory,  a  fact  which  is  referred  to  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kidd  in  a  vigorous,  though  we  cannot  think  a  very 
correct,  description  of  Dr.  M'AlTs  intellect,  forming  part  of  the 
Funeral  Discourse  which  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  former 
article  in  this  journal.  He  was  not  to  be  charged  with  affecUi- 
tion  in  the  complaint ;  for,  while  he  did  not  profess  to  be  wholly 
serious  in  making  it,  there  was  a  foundation  for  it  to  the  extent 
in  which  he  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  literally,  in  the  fact 
that  he  seldom  preserved  either  words  or  things  in  the  same  order 
of  place  or  succession  in  which  they  had  been  presented  to  him. 
His  mind,  as  Mr.  Kidd  justly  observes,  had  an  order  of  its  own, 
in  which  it  deposited  its  acquisitions.  The  truth  is,  he  could  do 
either  as  he  chose.  No  one  could  more  easily  command  the  most 
superficial  local  or  historic  dettiils,  when  they  were  only  to  be 
view’ed  as  matters  for  observation  and  memory.  But  this  was  not 
usually  the  case:  w'hile  incessantly  engaged  in  observing,  the 
powers  of  interior  thought  were  equally  at  work,  comparing,  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  analysing,  combining ;  and  while  the  slighter  links 
of  Knowledge  were  often  forgotten,  the  more  philosophic  were 
preserved,  strong  and  permanent,  for  future  applications.  His 
profounder  powers  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  the  strong¬ 
est  ;  at  all  events  they  were  likely,  as  the  most  allied  to  intellec¬ 
tual  eminence,  to  be  most  actively  cultivated  in  the  career  ot 
mental  discipline  through  which  he  led  himself.  Whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  these  WTre  the  faculties  in  most  vigorous  and  in¬ 
cessant  action,  and  they  gave  a  decided  cast  to  his  entire  mental 
habits.  There  were  numberless  occasions  when  the  lighter  play 
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of  ini  ml  appeared,  in  which  the  most  trivial  coimectioii  of  ideas, 
die  merest  verbal  itssociatioii  or  accidental  collocation  of  circum¬ 
stances,  furnished  topics  of  felicitous  allusion,  or  brilliant  wit,  or 
descriptive  illustration  :  and  when  his  mind  played  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  passinu^  things,  nothinj^  could  possibly  surpass  his  readi¬ 
ness  of  recollection,  and  dexterity  in  turning  every  circumstance 
to  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Hut  in  his  habitual  course  of 
thouji;ht  he  was  the  philosopher,  if  philosophy  consist  in  the 
investij^ation  of  causes  and  principles.  This  tendency,  re-actinjj^ 
upon  the  former,  lent  assistiince  to  him  even  in  the  command  of 
his  mental  stores,  while  it  was  displayed  in  the  unrivalled  ingenu¬ 
ity  with  whicli  he  formed  them  into  new'  combinations.  We  may 
here  mention  an  incident  which  came  under  our  notice,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this,  and  explanatory  of  that  surprising  extent  of  acquired 
knowledge  ascribed  to  him  by  all  his  acquaintance,  which  but  for 
the  consideration  just  adverted  to  would  be  little  short  of  mirac¬ 
ulous.  It  was  mentioned  to  him  on  one  occasion,  what  surprise 
had  been  excited  in  a  certain  company  by  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  shown  himself  to  possess  on  some  branches  of  trade 
and  political  economy  that  h<ad  been  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  that  men  in  business  who  had  been  present  declared  he 
knew  as  much  of  mercantile  affairs  as  they  did  themselves.  He 
answered  with  unaffected  modesty,  that  it  wiis  a  mistake  to  ima¬ 
gine  his  acquisitions  to  be  such  as  had  been  represented ;  and 
that  what  he  had  said  w'as  the  result  of  the  application  of  general 
principles,  worked  up  into  system  under  the  impulse  of  the 
occasion  w  ith  the  aid  of  that  partial  knowledge  wdiich  observation 
liad  supplied.  lie  probably  underrated  his  acquired  knowledge 
in  thus  expressing  himself ;  but  the  circumstance  shows  to  wdiat 
an  extent  the  command  of  our  knowdedge  is  aided  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  philosophic  classification,  and  how  an  ingenious  mind  can 
transmute  its  own  inferences  into  the  substance  of  tangible  facts. 

In  a  passage  of  the  memoir  from  Mr.  Uoberton’s  able  pen, 
it  is  observed  that  ‘  the  character  of  his  mind  w'as  ‘  more 
‘  analytical  than  synthetic, — more  fitted  to  elicit  truth — to 
‘  penetrate  and  solve  difficulties — than  from  apparently  discordant 
|and  wddely  scattered  matwials,  to  construct  new'  systems.*  We 
imagine  that  this  can  wdth  more  propriety  be  siiid  to  have  been 
the  habit  than  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  w  e  cannot  easily  con¬ 
ceive  any  intellectual  distinction  betw’een  the  tendency  to  analy- 
and  generalization,  and  the  exercise  of  the  synthetic  faculty. 
Every  act  of  generalization  contJiins  the  principle  of  synthesis :  to 
extend  a  truth  beyond  the  particular  instance  in  which  w’e  dis¬ 
cover  it  is  the  partial  construction  of  a  system ;  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  patience  and  labor.  Dr.  M 'All’s  writings  abound,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  instances  of  a  briefer  and  more  insulated  synthe- 
‘'•s:  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  there  needed  only  the 
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ileinands  of  some  greater  work,  calling  him  to  prolonged  atten¬ 
tion,  and  requiring  that  completeness  of  structure  of  which  none 
better  than  he  knew  how  to  judge,  in  order  practically  to  develop 
the  faculty  in  question  to  its  full  extent, — in  which  his  cominand 
of  details  would  have  been  found  an  important  auxiliary. 

The  bold  excursiveness  of  his  mind,  which  may,  at  first  si|j;ht, 
be  conceived  to  be  attributable  to  his  fancy,  was  mainly  con¬ 
nected  with  his  power  of  applying  general  principles;  which, 
deduced  from  things  coming  more  immediately  under  human 
cognizance,  he  could  transfer  to  those  belonging  to  states  of 
being  not  directly  known.  It  has  been  observed  of  Mr.  Hall 
that  he  had  no  propensity  to  speculate,  and  that  his  thoughts 
ventured  little  beyond  the  range  of  actual  observation  or  direct 
divine  discovery.  This,  which  may  be  attributed  by  most  to  the 
sobriety  of  his  judgment,  had  probably  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
his  mind  was  much  less  given  than  that  of  Dr.  M’All  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  generalization.  In  the  latter  the  propensity  was  strong; 
but  it  was  restrained  in  its  application  to  religion  and  science  by 
that  practical  wisdom  which  he  had  learned  from  both.  In  the 
flights  to  which  we  refer,  philosophy  marked  out  his  track,  while 
fancy  lent  her  wings,  and  sometimes  indeed,  to  shift  the  meta¬ 
phor,  concealed  his  course  with  her  splendors.  W  e  do  not  sub¬ 
stantially  dissent  from  Mr.  Fletcher’s  representtition,  which  occurs 
in  p.  xci.  of  the  sketch,  ‘  that  he  restrained  himself  from  indulging 
‘  that  curiosity,  so  natural  to  minds  of  his  order,  to  |)cnetrate  the 
‘  dark  regions  of  conjecture,  where  truth  refuses  to  guide  the 
‘  explorer.’  None  knew'  better  than  he  the  legitimate  ]>rovince 
ot  investigation,  and  he  did  not  entertain  his  hearers  with  theo¬ 
ries  ‘on  subjects  w'hich  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know.’  We 
now  speak  rather  of  those  ‘subjects  of  transcendent  loftiness’  to 
which  the  biographer  refers,  ‘  embracing  the  w  hole  character  and 
‘  government  of  God,’  and  other  kindred  topics,  on  which  the 
partial  light  of  revelation  may  be  made  to  bear.  In  conversation, 
also,  rather  than  in  the  pulpit,  he  w'ould  at  times,  w  ith  penetrating 
originality,  though  with  the  modesty  of  true  wisdom,  embody  the 
imperfect  view’s  ot  profound  subjects  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind.  IIow’  exciting  and  elevating  his  conceptions  on 
such  topics  were,  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  listening 
U}  his  eloquent  speculations  may  remember. 

One  w’riter  who  has  described  Dr.  M’All,  observes  that  pro¬ 
fundity  W’as  not  a  characteristic  of  his  mind.  "I  his  seems  scarcely 
reconcileable  with  the  tendency  to  generalization  which  all  agree 
in  ascribing  to  him ;  for  w’hat  is  gener<dization  but  the  discover) 
of  those  general  laws  w  hich  are  the  secrets  of  existence  ?  Nature 
contains  no  other  deptljs  than  these.  Yet  the  observation  could 
not  have  suggested  itself  to  the  W’riter  who  has  stated  it,  without 
a  foundatioit.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Dr.  M’ All’s  mind  did  not 
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dwell  so  much  as  some  philosophical  minds  do  on  those  ultimate 
principles  at  which  investigation  terminates,  nor  employ  itself  in 
their  elaborate  development.  But  for  this  reiusons  may  he 
assigned  of  such  a  kind  as  to  throw  no  doubt  upon  the  profound¬ 
ness  of  his  philoso|)hy.  One  of  these,  we  apprehend,  is  that 
alluded  to  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  memoir,  who  says  that, 

‘  if  the  power  of  great  abstraction  did  not  obviously  appear,  this 
•  arose  from  the  ease  and  amazing  rapidity  of  his  mental  move- 
‘  incuts,  his  mind  accomplishing  in  a  few  moments  what,  in  the 
‘case  of  an  ordinary  though  vigorous  thinker,  would  have  cou- 
‘  Slimed  hours  of  close  application.’  Besides,  to  a  mind  wliieh  is 
familiarized  with  philosophic  speculation,  and  has  made  the  pro- 
fouiidest  truths  of  science  its  own,  general  principles  become  little 
more  than  common-places,  to  be  applied  rather  than  to  be  esta¬ 
blished;  and  such  a  thinker  will  be  apt  to  state  in  a  sentence  what 
another,  more  new’  to  inquiry,  might  employ  pages  to  expound, 
riie  one  is  the  characteristic  of  youth,  the  other  of  maturity, 
riic  fulness  of  Dr.  M’All’s  faculties,  also,  gave  him  tastes  which 
led  him  in  the  same  direction.  He  w’as  not  encumbered  by  de¬ 
tails,  as  some  philosophical  minds  are;  he  delighted  in  variety, 
and  received  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  he  found  it,  with  all  its  varied  combinations,  which  his 
memory  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining,  and  w  hich  his  philosophicjd 
ingenuity  was  consUintly  occupied  in  analys^ing.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  be  deUiined  upon  abstractions,  but  might  be  said  rather 
to  dwell  in  that  middle  region  which  gave  full  scope  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  powers,  in  w’hich  the  spirit  of  analysis  found  its  mate¬ 
rials,  and  from  w’hich  fancy  rose  in  her  flights.  If  any  one 
challenged  liim  to  penetrate  the  depths,  he  was  sure  to  find  Dr. 
M’All  his  equal,  or  something  more,  in  tiiis  philosophical  ‘art  of 
‘sinking’ — and  if  to  the  excursions  of  imagination,  he  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  mind  more  sportive  and  agile  than  his  own  was  in 
his  company,  surprising  him  by  its  evolutions,  or  soaring  beyond 
him  in  flights  which  seemed  to  escape  envy  by  the  very  vividness 
of  the  admiration  w  hich  they  excited. 

Our  analysis  would  be  very  imperfect  did  we  not  include 
another  peculiarity  as  an  elementary  one  in  the  constitution  of 
Dr.  iM ’All’s  mind, — the  vivid  concentration  of  mental  power 
which  marked  all  the  manifestations  of  his  faculties.  This  may 
he  in  |>art  attributed  to  the  general  excitability  of  his  mind  ;is  its 
cause,  b  it  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  distinct  peculiarity  of  his 
mental  structure;  for  there  was  not  mere  excitement,  but  a  perfect 
unity  ai  d  definiteness  in  all  the  exercises  of  his  mind  ;  and  strong 
emotion,  which  often  disorders  the  thoughts  of  others,  appeared 
rather  to  collect  his.  One  of  the  friends  whose  communications 
urc  inserted  in  the  sketch,  ‘  doubts  if  he  possessed  patient 
‘determination  and  power  of  concentration  in  .a  degree  such  as 
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‘  has  generally  distinguished  the  highest  order  of  intellect.*  L’n- 
derstanding  this  to  refer  not  to  the  characteristic  of  which  we  now 
speak,  but  to  that  prolonged  concentration  of  the  attention  which 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  voluntary  habit,  the  remark  may  be  admitted 
to  describe  a  fact,  which  might  be  observed  at  least  during  the 
more  public  part  of  his  ministerial  life.  We  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  physical  temperament  unusually  excitable, 
constiintly  operated  uj)on  by  external  circumstances.  'Ihat  it 
was  not  properly  a  mental  defect  may  be  inferred  from  his  habits 
of  study  cis  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  Griffin;  to  which  we  miglit 
add  a  similar  statement  respecting  his  method  of  studv  when  at 
Macclesfield.  The  reason  we  have  heard  him  tissign  for  a  fiict 
referred  to  in  the  memoir,  that  he  had  never  read  8ir  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  was  that  his  mind  was  given  up  for  the  time 
to  w  hatever  he  undertook,  and  had  he  begun  w  ith  one  he  must 
have  gone  through  the  w  hole,  a  work  for  w  hich  he  had  not  time. 
But  w  hat  w  e  now’  speak  of  is  not  this  continued  absorption  in  a 
pursuit,  so  much  as  the  concentration  of  the  moment,  by  which 
Ids  w  hole  mental  energy  w’as  fixed  upon  w  hatsoever,  iis  it  piissed, 
occupied  his  attention.  This  appeared  to  us  as,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  secret  of  his  pow’er  of  impressing  others.  It  gave 
a  W’onderfid  intenseness  to  all  his  ideas  and  feelings.  2Somc  minds 
have  more  of  a  certain  fixed  and  rigid  strength  than  his — some 
work  pow’erfully  with  a  portion  of  their  faculties — some  move 
w’ith  a  kind  of  ponderous  energy — some  have  a  ‘  great  deep  *  ot 
passion  or  pathos  within,  and  can  make  a  single  word  a  passage 
for  a  flood  of  feeling  w  hich  carries  a  thousand  minds  before  it. 
Dr.  M 'All’s  pow’er  appeared  to  lie  in  the  aggregate  contributions 
of  his  w  hole  mind,  which  were  collected  for  the  pur|K)se  ot  the 
particular  occasion ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  etfect, 
his  thoughts  required  some  space  along  w  hich  to  travel.  His 
course  ot  elo(juence  was  like  that  of  a  stream,  gathtring  its 
waters  from  many  tributary  sources,  till  its  tide  swells  into 
breadth  and  depth.  At  the  sime  time,  all  W’ho  have  heard  him 
much  in  public  will  remember,  that  when  he  had  brought  his 
hearers  to  a  state  ot  preparation,  or  when  feeling  had  been  already 
excited,  his  rapid  mind  threw’  forth  on  the  insUint  the  n.ost  vivid 
flashes  ot  thought  or  passion,  which  carried  impression  at  once  to 
its  height.  But  in  every  thing  the  concentrative  character  of  his 
intellect  was  seen. 

Its  influence  on  the  efifectiveness  of  his  eloquence,  indeed, 
depended  much  on  what  was  the  principle  of  combination  in  jus 
mind  at  the  time.  If  that  happened  to  be  some  feeling  by  which 
he  was  powerfully  aft'ected,  whatever  flowed  into  his  niud  wiis 
converted  into  a  contribution  to  the  single  object  of  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  others;  and  the  impression  produced  on  tluxn  was 
prodigious.  But  if  it  was  some  truth  to  be  established,  or  sone  fact 
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to  be  impressed  by  illustration,  such  an  accumulation  of  thoughts 
and  iinai^cs  wits  often  poured  upon  each  topic  by  his  fertile  mind 
iis  to  perplex  the  auditor  with  variety,  and  dissip;ite  the  attention 
of  other  minds  even  while  his  own  was  fixed.  Thus  from  his  united 
copiousness  and  concentration  of  mind,  he  failed  in  that  unity  and 
sim|)licity  which  are  indispensable  in  po})ular  ehujiience.  His 
reasonings,  however  clear  in  themselves,  often  produced  confu¬ 
sion,  and  Ins  brilliant  imagination  rather  left  impressions  of  an 
indistinct  splendor  than  fixed  some  definite  ima^e  to  reUiin  a  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  thoughts. 

Although  imagination  was  a  very  prominent  characteristic  of 
Dr.  M’Airs  eloquence,  particularly  during  the  more  public  part 
of  his  life,  we  do  not  attribute  to  this  faculty,  in  him,  so  much 
original  and  native  power  as  belonged  to  his  more  intellectual 
faculties,  which  were,  his  master  ones.  It  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  his  general  exquisite  sensibility  of  mind,  and  his  keen  |)ercep- 
tiveness  of  all  the  appearances  and  qualities  of  objects  in  nature 
and  in  art  which  presented  themselves  to  his  observation.  Fancy, 
when  largely  and  natively  predominant,  seems  to  dwell  in  a  sun¬ 
light  of  its  own,  through  which  it  perceives  all  nature  invested 
with  splendor ;  and  may  be  sjiid  less  to  discover  beauty  in  objects 
than  to  impart  it.  With  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  thought,  and 
the  reality  of  things,  were  essentially  the  basis  of  all  his  emotions; 
and  he  rather  sensitively  perceived  the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
Jis  they  existed  than  created  them.  His  range  of  thought  in  this 
department,  as  everywhere  else,  was  wide ;  and  his  mind  kindled 
in  the  survey  of  its  conceptions.  When  moral  beauty  was  added, 
to  which  his  mind  was  excjuisitely  sensible,  the  vividness  of  his 
emotions  was  greatly  enhanced.  Hence,  although  not  essentially 
a  poet,  there  was  not  a  little  ])oetry  in  his  compositions.  T  he 
readers  of  these  discourses  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  he 
rises  far  higher  in  the  moral  and  religious  sublime  than  in  the 
physical.  In  the  latter,  he  does  not  leave  enough  to  be  supplied 
hy  the  imagination;  this  is  not  perceived  in  the  former,  which  is 
in  its  nature  indefinite,  and  free  from  those  limits  which  abridge 
the  fancy  in  its  flights.  With  resj)ect  to  his  other  faculties,  of 
whose  manifestations  we  have  many  happy  descriptions  in  the 
sketch  and  elsewhere,  it  may  be  said  tliat  there  was  rather  a 
masterly  and  dexterous  activity  in  all  their  efforts,  which  gave 
him  a  superiority  even  in  them  to  most  other  men,  than  such  a 
development  of  any  one  as  would  have  stamped  liim  a  genius  in 
Its  single  department.  T  hey  were  the  filling  up  and  finishing  of 
a  mind  of  singular  completeness  and  versatility. 

e  had  intended  to  advert,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a  few  in¬ 
ferences  which  might  have  been  serviceable  to  our  younger 
ininistcrs,  to  the  causes  of  that  comparativt*  want  of  direct  success 
<>f  which  Dr.  M’All  had  so  painful  a  sense — w  hich  lay  chiefly. 
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we  conceive,  in  those  characteristics  of  his  preacliiii^  wliicli 
tended  to  separate  it  from  the  sympathies  of  ordinary  minds.  He 
was  formed,  in  short,  to  think  for  the  intellectual  rather  than  to 
speak  to  the  million ;  and  though  he  labored  much  to  do  the 
latter  well,  he  could  not  have  thoroughly  succeeded  without 
ceasing  to  be  the  man  he  was.  Hut  the  length  to  which  our  re¬ 
marks  liave  extended  warns  us  to  close  with  a  few  observations  of 
a  more  general  cast  on  the  moral  and  religious  Jispects  of  Dr. 
M’AlKs  character;  in  which  we  shall  still  keep  in  view  some 
connexion  with  the  menUd  characteristics  which  have  been  already 
touched  upon.  The  biographer  judiciously  commences  with  the 
shades  of  the  portrait,  and  we  shall  imitate  his  example,  ('onsi- 
derable  difference  of  opinion  existed,  it  is  well  known,  as  to  the 
amiableness  of  Dr.  AI’All's  character — and,  of  course,  it  must 
have  worn  contrary  aspects,  otherwise  the  difference  would  not 
have  existed.  Pride,  and  an  extreme  jealousy  of  his  personal 
honor,  are  justly  said  to  have  been  his  chief  blemishes.  That 
very  irritability  of  temper  which  made  him  sometimes  unpleasiint 
to  others,  found  in  these  dispositions  its  chief  excitements ;  for, 
separate  from  them,  unkindness  in  others  rather  gave  him  pain 
than  awakened  him  to  resentment.  The  influence  of  ])hysical 
temperament  has  been  referred  to  by  his  medical  friend,  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  peculiarity  last  mentioned,  in  a  manner  which 
must  awaken  towards  him  the  candid  sy  mpathies  of  many  who, 
perhaps,  never  knew  so  much  of  him  during  his  life  as  to  make 
the  necessary  allowances  for  what  offended  them.  Another  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  presented,  connected  with  our  foregoing  sj)e- 
culations,  and  that  is  the  uninixed  character  which  all  his  feelings 
assumed  in  consecpience  of  the  structure  of  his  mentiil  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  was  never  abandoned  to  passion,  as  one  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  it ;  but  his  mind  so  vividly  centred  upon  whatever  was  its 
object,  that  he  was  for  the  time  engrossed  with  it.  Hence 
the  most  marked  contrarieties,  y^et  still  without  conscious 
mond  inconsistency — at  least  without  the  usual  measure  of  it,  for, 
JLs  Dr.  Wardlaw  properly^  observes,  it  is  not  good  to  carry  our 
a^>ologies  for  infirmity  too  far.  In  his  men  till  cup  every  ingre¬ 
dient  of  pain  or  pleasure,  benignity  or  displacencc,  was  a  concen¬ 
trated  extract,  an  essence,  whose  sensation  was  intense.  Con¬ 
sidering  such  peculiarities  as  connected  with  the  morale  of  cha¬ 
racter,  we  would  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  press  them  too  far  in 
extenuation,  nor  add  on  the  other  one  iota  to  the  admissions  of 
failing  made  in  these  volumes  by  Dr.  M ’All’s  friends.  Hut  it 
is,  perhaps,  better  to  acknowledge  that,  as  they'^  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  fact,  their  influence  was  sometimes  greater  than  the 
biographer  appears  to  have  been  (piite  aware  of,  in  obscuiing 
the  exhibitions  of  personal  worth.  We  put  both  things 
together,  because  justice  will  bo  more  readily  done  h\ 
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many  to  Dr.  M’All’s  \\\pr\\  excellencios  of  character  when  they 
know  that  those  hy  whom  they  are  eulogised  were  not  insensihle 
to  the  circumstances  which  prevented  their  being  appreciated  by 
all.  These  were  the  sources  of  more  discomfort  to  himself  than 
they  could  possibly  be  to  others.  His  mind  was  intensely  alive 
to  their  influence  for  the  time ;  and  the  darkest  and  coldest  storm 
of  a  wintry  night  presents  not  an  image  too  strong  to  describe 
the  comfortless  scene  which  appeared  to  an  onlooker  on  such 
occjisions  to  be  passing  within.  Hut  he  strove  against  the  causes 
of  his  distress,  and  the  influences  of  high  and  heavenly  principles 
were  not  distjmt.  A  friend  of  his  who  shall  be  nameless,  at  one 
such  season  reminded  him  of  considerations  of  Christian  truth 
and  duty  by  which  the  feelings  he  was  expressing  might  be 
controlled.  The  form  of  reproof  was  not  employed  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  his  penetration  without  doubt  perceived  that  it  was 
implied :  yet,  far  from  taking  oflence,  he  replied  with  unafl'ected 
snbmissiveness  to  the  authority  appealed  to,  ‘  Ah,  I  have  tried  to 
‘bring  my  mind  under  such  influences  as  those  you  refer  to,  and 
‘  surely  not  always  w  ithout  success — and  his  mind  seemed 
anxious  to  take  the  course  attempted  at  the  moment  to  he  given 
to  it.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  those  who  saw  him  chiefly 
under  such  aspects,  conceived  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  his  arni- 
ablcness;  but  those  who  saw’  most  of  him  knew’  best  how’  far  and 
how  habitually  the  lovelier  features  of  his  character  |)redominated. 
rhe  sunshine  was  brighter  than  the  shade  was  deej).  II  is  benig¬ 
nity  shed  the  kindest  and  softest  warmth  of  a  vernal  day.  With¬ 
out  alTectation  he  made  himself  the  friend  and  the  servant  of  his 
brother  Christian  or  his  fellow’  man.  Many  were  the  seasons  at 
which  those  looking  on  him  not  only  ‘saw  his  face  as  it  liad  been 
‘  the  face  of  an  angel,’  but  felt  that  they  were  communing  w’ith  a 
soul  near  to  the  celestial  purity  of  just  men  made  perfect.  His 
spirit  of  devotion,  at  seasons  of  religious  intercouse,  W’as  inex¬ 
pressibly  seraphic,  reverentiid,  and  elevating  to  those  who  came 
under  its  sympathetic  influence. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sketch,  that  there  w’as  an  evident  advance 
in  matured,  experimenUil  piety,  made  by  him  during  the  years 
ot  his  residence  in  Manchester.  It  is  |)ossible  that  some  persons 
may  have  been  placed  in  such  relations  towards  him  as  made  this 
less  apparent  to  them  than  it  Wtis  to  others ;  but  the  fact  was  as 
umpiestionable  as  to  witness  it  was  deliglitful.  I'he  friend 
above  alluded  to,  has  a  strong  and  affecting  impression  of  the 
marked  contrast  presented  by  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
interview’  with  him  at  Macclesfield,  and  those  of  his  last  at  Man¬ 
chester  w’hicli  took  place  only  a  few’  months  previous  to  his 
decease.  'Fhe  style  of  his  conversation  at  the  former  was  more 
t'xclusively  intellectual  than  it  usually  was  in  alter  years.  I  he 
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interview,  also,  presented  one  of  the  painful  occasions  above 
referred  to,  when  his  mind  became  rnifled  by  a  reference  to  uii- 
|)leasant  topics,  lie  paced  the  room  in  prolonged  dis(piietment, 
and  could  not  (piit  the  subject  of  discourse  till  some  hours  alter 
midnijj^ht,  when  he  retired  to  bed,  but  did  not  close  his  eyes. 
The  last  was  one  in  which  his  advice  was  asked  on  a  particular 
piece  of  business.  His  health  was  then  sufferin*]^,  and  the  closing 
illness  of  his  beloved  daug^hter  had  commenced  :  he  was  evidently 
very  anxious,  and  his  mind  occupied.  Notwithstanding,  he 
entered  with  the  most  patient  attention  into  the  subject  submitted 
to  liim,  gave  it,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  minutest  considera¬ 
tion,  and  offered  his  best  advice — manifesting  throughout  a  spirit 
so  humble,  so  fraternal,  so  free  from  the  least  assumption  of 
superiority,  so  marked  by  confiding  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
under  his  trials,  so  calmly  and  strongly  realizing  the  unseen 
world,  so  pervaded  by  the  chastened  afifections  of  the  expe¬ 
rienced  C'hristian — as  to  awaken  in  his  friend  more  of  reverence 
for  him  as  a  father  in  Christ  than  even  of  affection  to  him  as  a 


brother.  His  sun  was  soon  to  set;  and  it  then  appeared  in  the 
calm  and  sobered  beauty  of  the  evening  hour,  which  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  enjoy  even  after  a  brilliant  day,  and  grateful  also  to 
look  back  upon. 

The  interest  which  had  been  awakened  towards  Dr.  M’All’s 


person  and  ministry  while  he  was  yet  at  Macclesfield,  continued 
to  extend  and  deepen  as  his  character  matured ;  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  ministry  he  filled  a  large  space  in  the  view  of 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  even  of  others,  in 
that  (piarter  of  the  country  which  w<is  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
He  exerted  a  very  important  influence,  especially  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  ot  the  ministry,  to  whom  he  presented  an  example  ot 
intellectual  attainment,  in  union  with  a  deep  and  devotional 
piety  that  derived  its  complexion  from  the  most  simply 
evangelical  views.  AN  e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  left 
his  section  of  the  general  church  better  than  he  found  it.  In  an 
ago  such  as  the  present,  and  with  such  prospects  as  are  opening 
before  us  in  the  progress  of  events,  that  elevation  of  the  standard 
ot  ministerial  qualifieations,  both  as  to  accpiirement  and  piety,  which 
he  eontributed  to  effect,  is  a  circumstance  immensely  imporUint 
to  the  interests  ot  religion.  The  impulse  has  not  been  lost;  nor 
will  it  be, — for  there  is  every  thing  in  the  state  ot  society  to 
(piicken  the  progress  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  a  greater 
than  human  agency  maintains  the  vital  power  of  piety  undecaying 
in  the  church.  An  energy  less  refined  and  more  practical  than 
his,  may  be  e(pially  conducive  to  the  religious  progress  ot  our 
denominations:  but  every  thing  has  its  place  and  its  time, 
mysteriously  fixed  by  highest  arrangement;  and  ‘every  man  hath 
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*  liis  proper  gift  of  God.’  Happy  that  man  who,  while  he  knows 
his  peculiar  talent,  uses  it  for  the  best  ! — happy  the  faithful 
steward  whom  his  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing ! 
And  if,  as  to  duty,  it  be  well  to  learn  from  the  history  of  fellow 
servants,  a  lesson  of  faithfulness,  it  is  equally  desirable  for  our 
own  happiness  to  draw  the  lesson  of  contentment  with  our  several 
gifts  and  spheres.  W  ith  what  drawbacks  are  the  most  rare  and 
splendid  endowments  inseparably  linked  !  How  affectingly  ap¬ 
parent,  that  capacities  for  the  most  exquisite  pleiisiire  are  as  in¬ 
evitably  the  inlets  to  keener  suffering  !  The  very  powers  which  lead 
us  on  to  an  enviable  perfection  of  attiiininent,  enhance  the  painful 
perceptions  of  defect :  and  that  intellectual  ambition  which  con¬ 
ducts  its  possessor  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  is 
accompanied  with  a  sharper  sensibility  to  all  the  mortifications  of 
defeat.  Wliile  we  admire  exalted  endowments  as  the  divine 
workmanship,  we  may  profitably  remember  that  they  are  not 
indispensable  to  that  real  usefulness  which  is  above  all  things  to 
be  coveted  by  Christian  ministers. 

The  life  and  closing  scenes  of  this  gifted  individual  re-impress 
on  our  minds  the  trutli  that  the  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of 
man.  Dr.  AI’All  owed  the  moral  dignity  of  his  character  to  his 
religion ;  without  which  the  intense  activity  of  his  faculties,  not- 
witlisfcinding  all  the  impulses  of  a  generous  nature,  was  most 
likely  to  have  formed  a  cliaracter  repellent  to  mankind.  Wanting 
it,  he  would  have  been  a  man  admired,  dissatisfied,  and  perhaps 
voluntarily  insulated  in  a  world  in  which  he  would  have  found  so 
many  sources  of  distress  to  his  ardent  and  over-sensitive  spirit, 
while  yet,  without  society,  he  could  not  have  been  hapj)y.  His 
splendid  powers,  after  having  glittered,  like  the  northern  light, 
with  a  radiance  cold  because  earthly,  would  h<ive  sunk  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  for  ever.  Hut  his  religion,  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
fixed  on  a  basis  of  settled  faith,  saved  him  from  such  a  destiny, 
and  made  his  character,  notwithsUinding  some  remaining  shades,  a 
bright  and  fascinating  one.  It  made  him  a  lover  of  his  species; 
it  made  him  holy  and  heavenly ;  it  made  him  as  happy  as,  with 
sensibilities  like  his,  amidst  the  evils  of  this  disordered  world,  it 
was  ever  possible  for  him  to  be.  W’eak  as  a  man,  his  feet  were 

f)laced  upon  the  Hock  of  Ages,  never  to  be  removed.  And  the 
lumblest  Christian  parUikes  with  him  in  his  best  and  brightest 
anticipations — brighter  perha})S  in  his  soaring  imagination  than 
in  less  gifted  minds,  but  consummated  in  a  reality  which  far 
transcends  them  all.  This  is  not  the  place  to  preach ; — yet  would 
we  say  to  each  reader.  He  wise  for  thyself!  Admired  and  re¬ 
nowned  we  may  never  be ;  but  happy  all  may  be,  and  that  for 
ever.  The  way  is  me — and  it  is  so  plainly  marked  out  by  heaven 
to  man  that  he  may  run  who  reads  it ! 

We  cannot  conclude  w’ithout  expressing  a  hope,  that  if  other 
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discourses  of  Dr.  M’ All’s  reiiiaiii,  of  similar,  we  do  not  siiy  equal 
merit,  to  those  contained  in  these  volumes, — which  we  believe  to 
be  be  the  case, — they  will  be  given  ere  long  to  the  public. 


Art.  II.  Episcopacy t  Tradition,  and  the  Sacraments,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  Oxford  Tracis  ;  with  a  Postscript  upon  Tundamen- 
tals.  By  Rev.  William  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  Dublin:  William 
Curry. 

T"r  appears  strange  to  many,  that  the  political  party  which  is 

peculiarly  loud  in  its  outcry  against  Popery,  should  embrace 
a  section  of  high  Churchmen  who  teach  doctrines  closely  akin  to 
those  of  Rome ;  while  the  majority  of  Dissenters,  who  are  most 
hostile  to  such  views,  are  ostensibly  associated  with  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Establishment.  But  there  is  no  real  incon¬ 
sistency  here.  The  former  party  has,  doubtless,  a  violent  anti¬ 
pathy  to  Papists,  and  to  the  domination  of  Rome ;  but  why 
should  they  not  love  the  essential  principles  of  Popery,  if  esta¬ 
blished  at  Oxford  or  Canterbury?  'fhe  latter  party,  while  they 
spurn  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  l^opery  as  embodying  such 
tyranny,  for  this  very  reason  advocate  the  civil  rights  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  of  Roman  Catholics.  We  hate  Popery  in  the 
church,  but  fraternize  with  all  men  (and  therefore  with  Papists) 
in  the  state ;  they  hate  Papists  in  the  state,  but  can  at  least  w  ink 
at  Popery  in  the  church. 

Now’  it  is  worth  observing,  that  Ireland  is  the  rock  upon  w  hich 
the  high  Church  and  lory  party  split,  both  civilly  and  ecclesias¬ 
tically.  'Fheir  effort  to  seize  political  power  is  mainly  thwarted 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  upon  whom  they  so  long  trampled: 
their  aspirations  after  a  Popish  power  in  the  church  of  England 
throw'  them  into  collision  with  the  Irish  ProtesUint  clergy.  I'lial 
clergy  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  their  Angliciui  brethren. 
The  latter  stand  really  upon  the  preference  felt  for  an  episcopal  es¬ 
tablishment  by  the  laity  at  large,  and  especially  by  the  aristocracy ; 
upon  their  exclusive  occupation  of  the  national  universities,  and  upon 
the  great  control  of  the  public  mind,  w’hich  is  by  these  things  aftorded 
them.  But  they  do  not  choose  to  confess  where  their  strength  really 
lies,  and  are  amusing  themselves  with  claims  of  apostolic  succession, 
traditionary  authority,  and  sacramenud  powders.  The  Irish  clergy 
leel  that  this  may  be  sport  to  the  I’lnglish  divines,  but  is  death  to 
them.  TIkey  have  not  a  sympathizing  nation  to  fall  back  on ; 
they  ciinnot  afford  to  coquet  with  the  characteristic  errors  ot 
Romanism,  or  to  forswear  Protestant  weapons  in  compliment  to 
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Oxford  nicety.  If  the  evangelical  hody  conld  he  charmed  over, 
and  the  old  high  Church  held  silence  for  expediency’s  sake;  and  if 
thus  the  palpable  schism  of  the  English  clergy  might  he  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  this  would  only  make  the  schism  of  the  Irish  and  of 
the  Anglican  church  more  deeply  marked.  If  report  deceives 
us  not,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  much  benefited,  spiritu- 
allv,  by  their  unenviable  position.  Some  of  them  are  far  too 
full  of  noisy  declamation  against  Pa})ists,  and  too  intolerant 
themselves,  to  plcjise  our  tiiste  or  our  judgment;  but  we  believe 
that,  as  a  body,  they  understand  and  inculcate  Protestant  truth 
with  infinitely  more  intelligence  than  their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  channel. 

W’e  have  before  us  a  small  book,  the  substance  of  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner.  It  is  a  favorable 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  tone  and  ability  with  which  the 
Irish  clergy  meet  the  new  Oxford  views.  In  judging  how  far 
the  writer  substiintiates  his  argument,  we  ought  [)ernaps  to  forget 
that  we  are  ourselves  Nonconformists;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  clergyman  should  write  on  these  topics  so  as  altogether  to 
j)Iease  us.  Moreover,  it  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field,  to 
criticize  his  Introductory  Sketch  (on  the  Origin  of  the  high 
C'hurch  party),  which  begins  from  (/alviiTs  Institutes,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Knox,  Whitgift,  Cartwright,  and  Hooker;  thence  to 
Grotius,  Laud,  Sheldon,  Bull,  and  the  opponents  of  lloadley. 
The  style  is  spirited,  and  his  remarks  discriminating;  though  we 
naturally  demur  to  some  of  his  opinions.  He  brings  down  his 
narrative  to  modern  times  in  the  following  words. 

‘  Late  events,  however,  have  convinced  the  world  that,  all  this  time, 
there  was  an  extensive  thoimh  noiseless  underirround  vci^etation  of  the 
olil  non-juring  principles ;  and  that  the  stock  yet  remaining  in 
the  earth,  was  simui  likely  to  take  as  firm  a  root,  and  bear  as  Inxnriant 
foliage,  as  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  great  Sacheverel : — 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennihus, 

Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 

Per  damna,  per  cables,  ah  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

‘  .  As  the  Knight  of  la  Mancha  grew  so  extravagantly 

enamoured  of  the  world  he  read  of  in  romances,  that,  smmer  than 
distrust  those  veracious  chronicles,  he  would  transform,  despite  his 
senses,  the  real  world  into  accordance  with  their  testimony  ;  so  our 
m«Klern  Quixotes  are  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  picture  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  drawn  by  certain  grave  historians  (about  as  faithful  in 
this  respect  as  the  biographers  of  Palmerin  and  Amadis),  that  they 
unist  needs,  in  spite  of  logic  and  common  sense,  count  every  father  of 
the  church  a  saint,  every  argument  he  uses  a  demonstration,  every 
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puerile  flourish  of  his  pen  an  unrivalled  stroke  of  eloquence,  and  even' 
dogma  which  he  begs,  borrows,  or  invents,  as  certain  (if  not  more  so) 
than  the  Holy  Scriptures.’ — p.  12. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  concludes  his  Introduction  with  declaring  his 
conviction,  that  ‘  the  Oxford  theology  is  fraught  with  the  seeds 
‘of  those  corruptions  which  appear  full-blown  in  the  Romish 
‘system:*  he  justly  complains  that,  ‘the  Oxonians  dissuade  us 
‘  from  using  those  defensive  arms  which  the  first  reformers 
‘  wielded  with  triumphant  success.  Thus  (he  proceeds)  in  a  for- 
‘  mal  enumeration,  in  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  of  the 
‘  proper  topics  to  be  handled  in  the  controversy  M’ith  the  Church 
‘  of  liome,  not  only  are  ecclesiastical  infallibilitff^  and  the  right 
^of  private  judgment^  and  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  excluded 
^from  the  list,  but  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 
‘alone.  .  .  .  This  vital  doctrine  is  judged  forsooth  of  far 

‘  too  ultra  Protestant  a  complexion  to  be  so  much  as  hinted  at  by 
‘  these  staunch  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  that  Mr.  F\  is  nowise  dis¬ 
posed  to  mince  the  matter,  nor  to  shrink  from  direct  collision 
with  the  new  school :  but  we  are  glad  to  add,  that  the  address 
which  he  employs  towards  them  as  individuals  is  courteous  and 
forbearing,  and  we  think  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with 
the  Christian  tone  of  the  following  passage. 

‘We  beg  earnestly  to  disclaim  all  share  in,  or  approbation  of,  the 
personal  violence  with  which  they  and  (even  still  more  perhaps)  their 
coadjutor.  Dr.  Pusey,  have  sometimes  been  assailed — a  violence  the 
more  inexcusable,  because  (whatever  may  be  said  of  their  frimds),  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  way  provoked  on  their  mvn  parts.  Demand¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  an  unrestrained  liberty  of  thinking  freely,  and  as  freely 
expressing  w'hat  we  think,  we  should  be  strangely  inconsistent  with 
our  own  principles,  if  we  refused  to  others  the  same  privilege.  'I'o 
reprobate  the  opinions  we  think  erroneous,  to  expose  the  arguments 
we  deem  weak  and  insufficient,  are  things  w’hich  appear  to  us  to  come 
fairly  within  our  province  ;  but  personal  animosity  and  angry  vitupo. 
ration  w’e  leave  to  those  qui  nesciunt  quanto  lahore  veritas  inveniatur 
et  quam  difficile  caveantur  errorcs,  et  qvibus  susjnriis  et  gemitihm^  fiat 
ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  intclligi  possit  Dcus,  Those  who  take 
either  side  in  a  great  public  question,  are  more  responsible  than  they 
generally  seem  to  think  for  the  misconduct  of  their  allies,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  quite  exempt  from  blame,  if  they  encourage  that  by 
their  silence,  which  their  conscience  w'ill  not  suffer  them  to  praise, 
and  a  polite  regard  for  party  forbids  them  to  rqyrehend.* — p.  26. 

The  nucleus  of  our  author  s  publication  consists  of  three  essays, 
on  Apostolic  Succession,  on  Tradition,  and  on  the  Sacraments. 
To  characterize  them  generallvj  we  should  say,  that  the  first  is 
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directed  to  prove  the  new  Oxford  doctrine  on  that  subject  not  to 
be  Anglican  ;  while  the  other  two  address  themselves  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  truth.  That  there  is  much  weight  of  argument  in  them 
we  know  not  how  to  assert  or  to  deny ;  for  when  an  opponent  ad¬ 
vances  notions  u!iproved  and  arbitrary,  and  repugnant  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reasoning,  to  oppose  him  by  reasoning  is  difficult  enough. 
A  plain  naked  avowal  that  he  is  absurd  and  is  overturning  the 
foundations  of  all  reasoning,  is  perhaps  all  the  refuUition  which 
the  case  admits;  and  if  any  one  cannot  see  this  when  stated  con¬ 
cisely,  a  more  ample  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  same  is  pro¬ 
bably  useless.  In  sucli  case,  refutations  are  not  absolutely  strong 
or  weak,  but  are  strong  to  some  minds,  weak  to  others.  The 
new  Oxonians  (or  Nicenists^  as  we  think  they  may  with  much 
propriety  be  called),  tell  us  that  there  is  some  spiritual  virtue  in 
a  bishop's  hands ;  we  cannot  here  stop  to  guess  what :  well,  this 
is  to  us  as  odd  as  to  teach  the  magical  powers  of  a  particular 
family  (the  pow’er,  for  instance,  of  royal  persons  to  cure  scrofula 
by  a  touch  with  the  hand) ;  and  w^e  naturally  ask  some  proof  of 
so  wonderful  a  phenomenon.  The  only  proof  offered,  amounts 
to  this ;  that  such  and  such  divines,  many  years  ago,  fancied  it 
to  be  the  case,  and  that  it  is  more  humble  and  pious  to  believe 
than  to  dispute.  Now  if  any  one  cannot  see  that  this  is  no  proof 
at  all,  and  that  the  very  notion  of  offering  such  a  proof,  manifests 
the  hopeless  absurdity  of  the  thing ;  what  refutation  that  we  can 
devise  will  ever  seem  powerful  ? 

The  essay  on  Apostolical  Succession,  insists  that  at  any  rate 
the  church  of  England  has  not  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicenists  to  be  true,  and  that  an  Anglican  clergyman  is  not 
hound  to  hold  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  not  allow  that  the  preface 
to  the  Ordination  Service  need  be  believed  ;  for  a  clergyman 
does  but  pledge  himself  to  the  use  of  the  service,  and  the  pre¬ 
face  is  not  among  the  parts  which  he  is  called  on  to  use.  He 
argues  that  the  definition  given  of  a  Church  and  of  lawful 
ministry  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles  proves  nothing,  and  that  this 
was  intentional  on  the  part  of  their  framers.  In  confirmation  of 
this  point,  he  rejects,  as  w  holly  unfounded,  the  convenient  opinion 
which  teaches  the  Articles  to  be  a  mere  protest  against  particular 
errors,  and  consequently  not  really  to  represent  the  substance  of 
doctrine  upheld  by  the  Anglican  Church. 

*  No  unprejudiced  person,*  he  says,  *  can  examine  the  Articles 
without  being  convinced  that  they  are  very  little  ‘  jwlemical’  in  their 
caste,  and  that  it  is  rather  by  setting  forth  (positively)  the  whole 
truth,  than  by  directly  controverting,  or  anathematizing  falsehood,  that 
they  protest  against  the  errors  of  the  times.  They  are  entitled,  Arti- 
cletfor  ike  avoiding  the  diversities  of  opinims,  and  for  the  establish- 
ing  of  emsent  tonckins^  true  religion ;  and  in  his  Majesty’s  declaration 
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prefixed  to  them,  they  are  recognized  as  containing  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England* — p.  20. 

It  is  certainly  curious  to  notice  the  opposite  classes  of  divines 
who  have  sougnt  relief  in  the  notion  that  the  thirty-nine  Articles 
are  but  protests  against  special  errors.  Archdeacon  Paley*  regards 
it  as  evident  that  they  were  only  intended  to  exclude,  l.‘All 
‘abettors  of  Popery;  2.  Anabaptists;  3.  The  Puritans  wlio 
‘  were  hostile  to  an  Episcopal  constitution  and  infers,  that  a 
person  who  is  none  of  these  three,  may  safely  subscribe  the 
Articles,  whatever  may  be  the  repugnance  of  his  mind  to  their 
details.  The. new  Nicene  school  maintain  Palcy's  principle 
with  an  opposite  inference,  viz.,  that  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
church  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Articles,  hut  in  the  Liturgy; 
and  that  the  Articles  are  a  very  secondary  matter.  Now,  while 
we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  the  Articles  are  of  a 
most  positive  substantive  character,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  deny 
that  they  are  a  ‘body  of  divinity,' or  to  call  them  ‘articles  of 
‘peace;’  we  yet  think  he  is  in  a  position  as  in(lefensil)le  as 
are  his  opponents.  The  knot  of  the  controversy  consists  in  this: 
that  the  Articles  are  directly  in  collision  with  the  Liturgy  (and 
with  the  present  practice  of  the  Establishment),  in  the  matters 
under  debate;  yet  every  clergyman  is  bound  to  believe  hofh. 
Each  party  can  make  out  a  strong — we  think,  an  irrefutable  — 
case  against  the  other. 

Mr.  F  itzgerald  will  have  it,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  submit  to  the 
Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service,  beccUise  he  is  not  required  to  rsi: 
it.  True,  but  he  declares  his  ‘unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
the  use’  of  the  Semce  itself;  and  the  most  important  part  of  tliat 
service  contains  an  unecpiivocal  claim  on  the  bishop’s  part,  to 
bestow  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  power  to  absolve  or  retain  sin. 
No  man  can  ‘  assent  to  the  use’  of  this  without  dissembling,  who 
thinks  the  bishop  to  be  unable  to  bestow  what  he  pretends. 
Hence  the  new  Nicenists  conclude,  with  logic  which  we  think 
irresistible,  that  one  who  submits  to  such  ordination  recognizes 
their  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession  ;  and  that  ‘  the  Church’ 
holds  the  bishop  to  transmit  apostolic  authority  by  virtue  of  his 
office  alone.  Our  author  does  not  touch  this  point,  which  is  one 
of  their  strongholds. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  reasons  less  cogently  than  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  twenty-third  Article,  on  Public  Ministry. 
In  the  well-known  pamphlet,  ‘  Fundamental  Reform  of  the 
‘  Church  Establishment,’  attributed  to  an  eminent  and  valuable 
clergyman,  this  article  is  clearly  and  honestly  developed.  It  dc- 


*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  iii.,  chjip.  22. 
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dares  tliat  ‘  we  ou^ht  to  juH^c  those  to  be  lawfully  called  and 
‘  sent  into  the  ministry,  wliich  are  chosen  and  called  to  this  work 
‘  by  men  wlio  have  puhlic  autiiohity  ^ivon  them  in  the  con- 

*  ^re^ation  to  call  and  send,  ministers  into  the  Lord’s  vine- 

*  ^'ard.*  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this  is  a  positive  reco<:;nition  of 
the  validity  of  a  presbytery  to  ordain,  if  it  have  but  public  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  equally  obvious,  that  while  public  authority  may  in 
itself  refer  either  to  the  case  of  a  State  Church,  or  of  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  congreg^ation,  it  can  by  no  means  whatever  be  interpreted  to 
demand  episcofKil  apostolic  succession.  The  article  not  merely 
does  not  say  this  last  to  be  needful,  but  distinctly  declares  it  to 
be  needless;  for  (it  says)  ‘we  oinjht  to  judge’  persons  lawfully 
called,  who  possibly  are  without  it.  And  upon  this,  the  history 
of  the  Church  EsUiblishmcnt  is  a  commentary  not  to  be  evaded  ; 
for  Presbyterian  ordination  was  recognized  in  the  Anglican  Cl  lurch 
for  many  years  after  the  article  was  composed  and  subscribed. 
Is  it  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with  all  his  candor,  cannot  reach  the 
boldness  of  the  author  of  Fundamental  Reform  ?  A  clerical  in¬ 
stinct,  w’e  fear,  makes  nearly  all  shrink  from  a  truth  leading  to 
consequences  so  plainly  deduced  by  the  last  WTiter;  viz.,  that  the 
twenty-third  article  recognizes  the  orders  not  only  of  C’ontinentiil 
Protestiints,  but  of  American  and  English  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  proceeds  to  cite  the  opinions  of  Ridley, 
Whitgift,  l^p.  Cooper,  C’hillingworth,  &c.  &c.,  and  among 
laymen,  King  James  and  Lord  Bacon.  We  cannot  take 
much  interest  in  this  matter  except  that  it  is  curious  to  find 
so  strong  an  extiact  from  Bp.  Cosin  (a  favorite  divine  with  the 
Nicenists),  recognising  the  IVesbyterian  churches.  It  is,  liow- 
cver,  probable,  that  the  w  eight  of  these  ancient  names  is  of  great 
value  to  feebler  minds  than  that  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  to  trim  them 
against  being  swamped  by  these  modern  worthies.  J'lie  follow¬ 
ing  passage  w  e  are  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages. 

*  The  Consistory  of  Oriel  [C’ollcgc]],  in  their  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
Imhops,  seem  quite  to  have  forgotten  that  anti<juity  is  every  whit  as 
unanimously  agreed  in  asserting  the  jirivileges  of  that  coinn  il  oj  prrs- 
byters,  wathout  which  the  bishop  used  ordinarily  to  do  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance.  Were  we  disposed  to  make  a  parade  in  that  w  ay,  wx*  might 
vasily  crowd  our  pages  with  testimonies  from  the  Fathers  to  this  im¬ 
portant  fact ;  and  whoever  w  ill  look  into  Bingham’s  Sections  iijioii 
Presbyters,  w'ill  (w'e  hope)  give  us  credit  for  our  abstinence,  when  he 
what  facilities  have  lK*en  there  provided  for  a]>peariiig  learned 
with  very  little  trouble.* — j).  2.1. 

We  may  add,  that  the  Consistory  of  Oriel  has  forgotten  that 
all  antiquity  w  itnesses  to  the  fact  that  jiopular  election,  or  at  least 
approval,  was  essential  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop.  J'hey 
must  either  take  anti(}uity  entire,  or  confess  that  mere  antiquity  is 
not  our  rule. 

2  i>i>. 
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In  the  Essay  on  Tradition,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  examines  the  scriptural 
texts  adduced  by  Mr.  Keble,  to  prove  that  previous  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament^  there  was  a  received 
‘  Code  of  Apostolic  Traditions,*  well  known  and  recognized  by 
all  Christian  churches  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  morals.  Were 
this  ever  so  true,  it  w^ould  avail  us  little,  unless  Mr.  Keble  could 
furnish  us  with  a  genuine  copy  of  this  code  ;  which  of  course  will 
then  be  added  to  the  received  canon  of  Scripture.  The  texts,  1 
Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20,  are  easily  and  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  by  showing  that  in  1  Tim.  i.  3,  5,  and  vi.  13,  we  have 
the  siime  commandment  and  charge  laid  on  Timothy  by  the  apos¬ 
tles,  without  any  such  formal  notion  as  Mr.  Keble  would  have  us 
believe.  On  2  Tim.  i.  12,  14,  which  Mr.  Keble  selected  for  his 
text,  Mr.  I\  remarks: 

*  Here,  not  only  is  the  word  in  question  that  good  deposit*’]  re¬ 
ferred  to  special  instruction  given  to  Timothy,  but  used  so  little  in  any 
technical  appropriation  of  meaning,  that  it  is  applied,  in  the  verse  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  to  quite  a  ditferent  subject,  viz.,  the  apostle’s  own 
soul.’ 

We  do  not  regard  this  interpretation  as  quite  certain;  for  the 
verse  may  be  understood :  ‘  1  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
‘  keep  my  deposit  [i.  e.  the  gospel  which  has  been  committed  to 
‘  me]  without  spot  and  unrebukeable,  until  that  day.’  Compare 
I  Tim.  iv.  14.  Yet  the  comments  of  Mr.  Keble  are  any  way 
quite  unsubstantial.  The  ‘  deposit  ’  spoken  of,  was  to  be  ‘  kept 
‘by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us,*  and  w^as  lost  out  of 
the  church  just  in  proportion  as  the  Spirit  was  lost.  The  same  is 
-  true  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  startles  us  by  his  boldness  of  assertion  concerning 
the  canon  of  Scripture;  a  boldness  which  reminds  us  of  the  blind  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  opponents.  He  declares,  p.  30,  ‘  The  canon  of  the 
‘  Holy  Scriptures  (notwithstanding  all  the  wrong-headed  para- 
‘  doxes  of  Dodwell)  has  been  often  shown  to  have  been  eom- 
‘  pleted,  and  recognized  throughout  the  churches^  before  the  death 
‘  of  St,  JohnJ*  This  w’ould  be  to  ourselves  a  most  interesting  fact, 
and  certainly  would  diminish  the  cares  of  controversy,  if  true ; 
but  wdiatever  acquainUmce  we  have  wdth  church  history,  leads  us 
to  fear  that  it  must  be  looked  on  as  only  the  rash  assertion  of  a 
controversialist,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  writer’s  general  spirit. 
Certainly  neither  Origen,  Dionysius,  Eusebius,  nor  Jerome  were 
aware  of  this  universal  concord  of  the  churches  on  the  subject. 

To  the  objection  that  ‘  tradition  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
‘  we  believe  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
‘  tures,’  Mr.  F.  replies  (p.  35) — ‘True:  tradition  is  the />rfw- 
*  cipal  ground  upon  which  w’e  believe  these  facts^  and  when  they 
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« produce  to  us  a  tradition  so  circumstanced  and  verified  as  to 
♦oilier  facts^  we  shall  believe  them  also  no  less  firmly.'  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  old  Romish  fallacy,  reproduced  by  the  Ni- 
cenists,  is  able  to  perplex  minds  not  generally  deficient  in  acute¬ 
ness.  The  term  tradition  seems  to  be  purposely  selected  for 
its  vagueness,  in  order  to  confound  valid  external  evidence  with 
mere  rumour. 

One  favorite  assertion  by  which  the  Nicenists  would  terrify  us  is, 
that  without  tradition  we  cannot  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 
Against  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald  enters  a  protest,  declaring  that  ‘tne 
^  doctrine  is  capable  of  a  proof  from  the  Bible,  far  simpler,  easier, 
♦and  more  evident,*  than  any  argument  drawn  from  tne  Fathers. 
We  hardly  know  a  greater  instance  of  infatuation  in  the  Nicenists 
than  this.  Are  they,  indeed,  ignorant,  that  English  Christians, 
therefore  believe  the  doctrine,  because  they  apprehend  it  to  be 
authoritatively  revealed  in  the  genuine  apostolic  writings  ?  Do 
they  suppose  that  they  can  bring  us  to  rely  on  that  most  shadowy 
and  flimsy  of  supports,  oral  tradition,  by  denying  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  capable  of  scriptural  proof  ought  they  not  to 
see  that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  undermine  our  belief  in  the 
doctrine  itself  ? 

Mr.  Keble  has  endeavored  to  support  Vincentius's  criterion  of 
sound  doctrine  (antiquity,  universality,  and  catholicity),  by  argu¬ 
ing  that  it  is  by  such  tests  that  Jurists  determine  the  common  or 
unwritten  laws  of  any  realm.  To  this  Mr.  Fitzgerald  replies,  that 
in  civil  courts,  it  is  not  abstract  truths  but  public  convenience^  which 
regulates  the  practice ;  so  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
cases.  Against  Vincentius’s  test,  he  objects*  also  that  it  really 
means  nothing ;  for  if  antiquity  is  to  be  considered,  the  highest 
antiquity  is  that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  appeal  is  really  to  their 
genuine  writings.  And  this  we  apprehend  is  the  readiest  and 
adequate  answer  to  that  shallow  sophism. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  well  known  want  of 
judgment  which  the  ‘  Fathers  ’show  in  the  interpretation  of  IScrip- 
ture,  and  the  *  ridiculous  principles'  on  which  they  proceed.  ‘  In 
‘  point  of  fact,'  he  says,  ‘it  is  notorious  that  the  earliest  Fathers, 
‘such  as  Barnabas,  Clemens,  Justin  Martyr,  lrcnaeus,and  Origen, 
‘  are  the  most  intolerable  and  fantastic  expositors  ;  while  the  later, 
‘  who  went  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense,  are  much  to  be 
‘  preferred,  as  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Basil,  and  above  all,  Theo- 


*  Professor  Powell,  in  his  ‘Tradition  Unveiled,*  puts  the  objection  int<i 
this  form.  Vincentius  pronounces  that  ‘  that  those  doctrines  arc  the  catholic 
faith,  which  have  been  always  and  everywhere  hehl  by  all  orthodox  persons  ; 
a  mere  truism,  useless  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  a  doctrine  ;  ibr  it  re¬ 
curs,  ll^ho  are  orthodox  ? 
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*  doret’  At  tlun  wc  somewhat  hesitate.  I  heodorct  is  a  good 
name; 'the  other  three,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries, 
have  many  extravagancies  of  error  far  beyond  the  eailier  fatliers. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other,  however  (except  Clemens  Itomanus\ 
arc  so  bad,  that  we  allow  it  is  very  diliicult  to  choose  between 
them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  winds  up  his  disavowal  of  the  authority  of  tradi¬ 
tion  by  a  spirited  ptissage  from  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  trying  to  the  Nicenists  to  find  their  dearest  friends 
thus  (juoted  against  them  ^  Bp.  Cosin,  Siiunderson,  Hall,  have 
been  already  adduced  on  his  side,  and  now,  alas.  Bishop 
laylor.  One  remark  may  possibly  here  shelter  them.  This 
divine  wrote  his  book  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  while  the 
Puritans  were  in  power ;  and  being  himself  interdicted  from 
public  preaching,  he  kwned  for  the  time  liberal  principles,  which 
ill  suit  the  thrones  of  bishops. 

We  proceed  to  the  Essjiy  on  the  Sacraments.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
comments  on  a  singular  point,  in  which  the  Nicenists  display  affec¬ 
tion  for  an  oft-refuted  Puritiin  error,  viz.,  that  divine  origination 
equalizes  precepts ;  by  Jielp  of  which  they  would  make  church 
ceremonies  as  important  as  righteousness,  peace,  and  love. 

‘  So  strangely/  he  says,  ‘  do  some  men  contrive  to  put  things 
together,  the  circumstance  tif  the  gospel’s  being  the  law  of  liberty 
hiis  been  made  the  foundation  for  enforcing  a  punctilious  ceremonial¬ 
ism  ;  and  certain  warm  admirers  of  antiquity  in  these  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times  *  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  main  difference  between  tlie 
two  dispensations  consists  in  the  greater  dijjicuUy  of  discovering  the 
precise  reijuirements  of  the  Christian  ritual ;  the  vagueness  of  its  pro- 
mnlpuion  being  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  its  subjects,  to  discover  and 
eom])ly  with  its  ])rescriptions  (see  Vol.  i.  No.  8,  45) ;  while  the 
acknowledgment  that  ‘  the  epistles  were  not  written  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  the  ritual  of  religion/  is,  with  equal  perverseness,  made  a  reason 
fi»r  hmking  for  it  in  the  gaudy  pageants  of  the  church  of  the  fourth 
century.' — p.  4d. 

lu  expounding  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
we  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  rightly  insists  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  sense  between  die  phrase  toXcy/jancj  ‘  having  blessed  it,*  and 
Lv\apt(TTti(TaCi  ‘  having  given  thanks.*  The  latter  occurs  Matt, 
.xxvi.  27,  and  Lukexxii.  19.  Accordingly,  ‘the  enp  of  blessing* 
is  equivalent  to  ‘  the  cup  of  eucharist,’  that  is,  of  thanksgiving; 
and  with  this  sim|)lc  remark  the  vast  structure  raised  upon  the 
notion  of  consiTratiny  the  elements,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Yet  we  think  he  himself  presently  makes  a  fatal  conces¬ 
sion  to  his  opponents,  while  wishing  to  choose  a  judicious  \  la 
Media,  in  contending  for  the  ‘  proper  efficacy  of  the  siicraments. 
Slippery  ground,  in  truth,  for  one  who  has  given  his  ‘  unfeigned 
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« assent  and  consent  to  the  use  ’  of  the  liturgy  !  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  there  is  here  no  middle  way.  He'alleges  that  in  bap¬ 
tism  *  onr  pardon  is  sealed  to  us/  and  that  in  the  holy  supper  the 
Lord  ‘  has  promised  that  his  body  and  blood,  in  all  their  siicrifi- 
‘cial  virtue  and  life-giving  efficacy,  shall  be  present  to  the  mind 
‘  of  the  worthy  receiver  of  it.*  'I'his  last  statement  appears  to  us 
like  a  truism  ;  viz.,  that  the  Lord’s  deatli  shall  be  viewed  by  faith 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  parUikes  of  the  supper  with  intelliyefU 
faith  ;  for  this  is  a  main  part  of  worthiness.  Hut  let  us  consider 
what  this  sacnimenUd  ‘sealing*  of  the  promises  can  mean,  to 

•  which  so  many  good  men  cling.  It  seems  that  Clod  somehow 
confirms  his  promise  (either  making  it 'surer,  or  applying  it  to 
ourselves  personally),  by  ouii  participation.  Yet  evidently  no 
act  of  our  own  c*an  be  a  confirmation  of  his  promise.  It  must  be 
something  done  or  said  to  as,  on  his  part^  in  the  ordinance,  that 

J  has  this  effect;  and  this  can  only  be  if  he  have  some  representa¬ 

tive  (a  priest,  in  short)  ministering  to  us  in  his  name;  a  person 
who  can  speak  to  us  with  authority.  Thus  the  ‘  proper  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  ’  naturally  allies  itself  to  priestly  pretensions, 
and  these,  with  apostolic  succession.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  unwil¬ 
ling  ‘  to  degrade  the  sacraments  to  the  rank  of  mere  significiint 
emhlerns;*  out  if  this  is  degradation.  Dr.  I’usey  may  ecpially 

•  maintain  that  our  author  is  ‘degrading  the  sacraments  *  in  stopping 
short  where  he  docs.  For  (we  are  glad  to  add)  the  latter  main¬ 
tains  iigainst  Dr.  Pusey,  that  ‘  the  sacramental  partici|)ation  of 
‘  Christ  is  the  same  as  that  out  of  the  sacrament  ;*  and  alleges 
the  language  in  John  vi.  by  way  of  ])roof.  But  in  truth,  as  long 
as  the  word  ‘  sacrament  *  is  allowed  to  stand,  superstitious  notions 
will  always  recur.  It  is  ever  used  as  a  vehicle  for  insinuating  as 
much  absurdity  as  the  times  will  bear. 

To  his  owui  vievv^s  of  Baptism,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  annexes  an 
expose  of  Dr.  Pusey *s  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  whicli 
he  finally  sums  up  thus : 

‘  That  it  s  only  in  baptism  that  onr  sins  can  be  forgiven,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  imparted  to  ns ;  that  the  visible  church  is  crowded  with 
men  once  regenerate,  bnt  fallen  from  their  first  love,  who  have  no 
means  left  them  to  which  a  ])romise  of  forgiveness  is  attached,  and 
who  would  be  wholly  without  all  glimpse  of  hope  if  the  Fathers  had 
not  kindly  discovered  a  path  through  penitence  and  maceration,  by 
which,  if  they  do  not  obtain  eternal  life,  they  may  at  least  earn  a 
freedom  from  punishment.* 

Against  this  dreadful  error  and  its  monstrous  results  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  becoming  indignation.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  wdiole  tract  it  is  refreshing  to  feel,  that,  with  little  care^  for 
technical  divinity,  he  has  a  keen  sense  that  the  ‘forensic doctrine* 
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of  justification  contains  a  deep  and  vital  truth  at  bottom,  which 
the  Nicenists  utterly  destroy ;  a  doctrine  which  fixes  the  sinner’s 
eye  on  something  beyond  himself  as  the  ground  of  hope,  peace, 
and  Joy ;  wdiich  revives  the  heart  of  the  contrite,  and  preaclies  to 
the  backslider  some  better  gospel,  than  the  prospect  of  maceration 
and  misery  in  this  world  with  entire  uncertainty  as  to  the  next 
In  his  postscript  on  Fundamentals,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  brings  aserious 
but  just  charge  against  his  opponents,  that  their  arguments  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  universal  scepticism.  It  is  habitual  with 
them,  by  appealing  to  human  ignorance  to  reject  the  probable 
conclusions  of  human  reason ;  wliich  (he  observes)  in  tlie  hands 
of  Hume  or  Boyle,  would  prove  subversive  of  all  moral  evidence 
soever.  The  question  concerning  Fundamentals,  he  continues,  is 
one  which  we  become. involved  with  rather  in  our  social^  than  in 
our  individual  ca])acities.  Each  of  us  is  bound  to  beliG\x'  and 
act  upon  all  that  is  true,  wdiether  it  be  fundamental  or  not.  But 
when  a  society  lias  to  settle  the  terms  of  communion,  then  the 
question  arises,  which  doctrines  are  fundamenttd  ?  And  he  here 
excellently  lays  down,  that  ‘the  burden  of  proof*  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  doctrine  is  so,  ‘lies  with  the  affirmer.’  For, facicy 
OUT  duty  is  to  receive  as  fellow  Christians  all  who,  professing 
themselves  to  be  such,  live  consistently  with  that  profession. 
‘  From  hence  it  appears,  that  we  are  in  much  greater  danger  of 
‘  adding  to,  than  of  diminishing  from,  our  catalogue  of  essentials.’ 
He  proceeds  eloquently  to  set  forth  the  great  prominence  given 
by  the  apostles  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  to  contrast 
it  W’ith  the  (new^  and  old)  Nicene  doctrine,  which  deprecates  ‘the 
‘  naked  exposure  of  so  very  sacred  a  truth.’ 

We  must  in  conclusion  siiy,  that  we  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  reading  this  pamphlet,  although,  as  our  remarks  shows  we 
ciinnot  tie  ourselves  to  its  opinions ;  and  that  we  heartily  hope 
its  sentiments  w’ill  be  re-echoed  among  a  large  body  of  English 
Hs  well  as  of  Irish  clergy. 


Art.  III.  The  Oration  oj'  Demos thenrs  vjwn  the  Crotnt.  Translated 
into  English,  frith  Notes  and  the  Greek  Text,  with  various  Head¬ 
ings  seleeted  from  ^Volff,  Taylor,  Ueiskc,  and  others.  By  IIknky 
Lord  Brougham,  F.H.S.,  and  Member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France.  London:  Charles  Knight.  1840. 

1  T  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to  apprehend  and  to  relish  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  a  man  must  be  a  poet  himselt ;  and  every 
one  W’ill  allow’  that  he  at  least  must  have  a  poetic  leeling.  B 
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may  not  perliaps  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  the  gift  of  song, 
hut  he  must  at  any  ratp  possess  those  susceptibilities,  albeit  unde¬ 
veloped,  which  at  once  respond  to  the  notes  of  the  poet’s  min¬ 
strelsy.  Most  men  feel ;  but  few  can  analyse  their  feelings,  or 
develop  them  in  w'ords,  so  as  to  make  them  objective  to  the 
mind.  They  have  a  meaning,  but  they  require  an  interpreter  to 
explain  it  to  others,  and  almost  to  themselves.  Their  feelings 
are  subjective  and  unconscious.  Poets  are  the  interpreters  of 
nature.  Hence  the  general  and  w’ell  founded  opinion,  that  a  poem 
can  be  worthily  translated  only  by  a  poet.  Hence  the  popular  pre¬ 
ference  of  Dryden’s  Virgil  to  Lauderdale’s  or  Uing% — hence  the 
almost  undivided  supremacy  of  Pope’s  Homer  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  disregard  showm  to  Cowper’s.  For  though  a  ])oet,  and  in 
many  respects  a  great  one,  Cowper  has  made  his  fidelity  control 
and  keep  under  his  poetry,  while  Pope  has  made  his  poetry  con¬ 
trol  and  supplant  his  accuracy.  Who  does  not  feel  that  Lowtli 
must  have  been  a  poet  to  translate  Isaiah,  and  Mickle  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Lusiad  ?  In  oratory,  how’ever,  the  correspondent  truth, 
if  acknowledged,  has  not  been  dwelt  on  ;  and  till  now  w’e  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  felicitating  ourselves  on  the  appearance  of 
an  orator  translating  an  orator.  We  have  had  poets  translating 

f)oets,  we  have  had  Dryden’s  Virgil,  and  Pope’s  Homer,  but  we 
lave  never  had  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  translated  by  an 
English  orator.  When  the  greatest  of  modern  orators,  then, 
comes  forward  as  the  translator  of  the  greatest  oration  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  orators,  w  e  have  to  hail  a  new  and  auspicious 
phenomenon  in  literature. 

Lord  Brougham  has,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  long 
been  familiar  with  the  Oration  on  the  Crow^i  in  all  its  parts,  ami 
has  known  most  of  it  by  heart.  So  far  back  as  1812,  he  had 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  transfer  its  incom¬ 
parable  beauties  into  the  English  tongue ;  and  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  his  plan  he  had  large  communications  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  accomplished  scholars  of  the  day. 
At  length,  encouraged  by  the  opinions  of  some  learned  friends, 
good  scholars  and  admirable  judges  of  oratory,  he  has  brought 
himself  to  commit  the  result  of  his  labor  to  the  press. 

The  whole  of  the  translation  and  text,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pages,  has  undergone  the  revision  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  wdio,  by  his  edition  of  Hiucy- 
dides*  and  History  of  Rome,  has  done  much  to  redeem  Uie  hodier- 


*  An  edition  of  Tlmc^'clidcs  has  been  publislied  also  by  Dr.  niooiiificbl 
D  icar  of  Hishrooke,  in  Rutland,  and  editor  of  Robinson’s  Lexicon  to  tlic 
New  Testament),  whom  many  people  confound  with  Dr.  Hlomfield,  the 
Rishop  of  London,  and  editor  of  yEscnylus.  The  names  are  not  spelt  alike. 
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nal  character  of  English  scholarship,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  olden 
rank. 

Of  the  great  orator  whose  greatest  achievement  in  eloquence 
is  here  translated,  it  would  be  almost  unseemly  to  say  any  thing 
without  saying  much.  Satins  est  silere  quam  ])arum  dicere.  Of 
his  political  character,  tragic  as  it  was,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak ;  and  of  his  private,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a  grand  leading  distinction  between  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  Cicero  seems,  in  his  numerous  writings  and  especially 
in  his  letters,  to  have  so  unbosomed  his  soul  that  we  read  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  almost  as  our  own,  certiiinly  with  as  much 
clearness  as  those  of  any  modern  sttitesman  or  philosopher.  He 
is,  in  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  but  a  modern.  His 
writings  are  so  various  in  subject  as  well  as  in  style,  tlmt  we  can 
hardly  mention  a  topic  of  interest  or  importance  on  which  we 
could  not  cite  some  apt  and  pertinent  saying  from  Cicero  ;  or  on 
which  we  do  not  seem  to  imagine  just  what  he  would  siiy 
if  he  were  writing  upon  it.  His  letters  introduce  us  into  his 
family  circle,  his  confidential  intercourse,  his  secret,  and  not 
always  consistent,  motives.  We  see  him  in  the  forum,  and  in 
the  country ;  in  the  senate  and  in  the  villa ;  we  can  almost  rea¬ 
lise  the  cum  in  Cumano  essem  and  the  in  Tusculano  ero,  which  so 
much  abound  in  his  Letters  and  his  Dialogues.  We  can  not 
only  see  him  amidst  the  stir  and  stun  of  forensic  business  ;  but  we 
can  fancy  him  at  the  country-scat  or  the  watering-place;  prome¬ 
nading  in  the  portico  with  a  chosen  friend,  saluting  kindly  a  third 
on  his  arrival,  proposing  an  adjournment  to  the  garden  to  enjoy 
the  sun,*  changing  the  current  of  the  conversation,  speculating 
on  the  Being  and  IVovidence  of  God,  the  duties  and  endowments 
of  man,  the  nature  and  objects  of  government,  the  best  form  of 
polity,  the  bestial  degradation  of  tyranny,  the  fouler  licentiousness 
of  anarchy,  the  scope  and  dignity  of  eloquence,  the  merits  of  the 
Ctreek  orators,  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  Latin  tongue  toconyey 
Demosthenic  fire,  gossipping  on  the  new’S  of  the  day,  recounting 
some  whimsiail  anecdote,  perhaps  at  his  own  expense+  (for  though 
vain,  he  knew  it),  looking  out  for  a  letter  from  Atticus,  or  bargain¬ 
ing  tor  some  new  mansion.  All  this  we  can  realise  in  Cicero,  and 
we  seem  to  gain,  by  so  doing,  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  scope  and 
animus  of  his  works.  In  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  such  aids.  We  have  his  political  portrait  drawn  by  him¬ 
self  in  his  orations,  and  by  his  contemporaries  in  theirs,  and  if  we 
correct  the  one  by  the  other,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  err  in  our 
estimate.  But  of  his  every  day  proceedings,  of  his  actual  at-home 
lite,  of  his  private  opinions  on  subjects  which  interest  all  mankind. 


•  See  Pe  Kepub.  i.  12. 
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we  know  little  beyond  a  few  floating  anecdotes  which  traditional 
history  has  preserved  from  the  wreck.  Hence  Demosthenes,  as 
a  man,  does  not  awaken  in  us  the  deep  interest  which  we  feel  in 
the  Human  orator.  He  stands  out  as  the  greatest  of  ancient 
orators,  by  the  confession  of  all  who  have  most  nearly  approached 
him  in  all  succeeding  time ;  but  as  holding  this  opinion  or  that 
opinion,  as  living  in  this  way  or  that  way,  as  doing  this  or  not 
doing  that,  as  corresponding  with  a  friend  or  conversing  with  a 
select  company  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age  on  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion,  on  friendship  and  on  age,  on  rlietoric  and  on  poesy,  we 
can  hardly  form  to  ourselves  any  probable  conception  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  As  an  orator  he  has  ever  since  been  the  wonder  of  all, 
and  the  model  wdiich  his  greatest  successors  have  aimed  to  copy. 

Cicero,  the  greatest  of  ancient  orators  in  the  sister  tongue,  as 
well  as  a  consummate  judge  of  oratory,  though  he  repeatedly 
pbces  Demosthenes  before  all  others  in  every  department  and 
kind  of  speaking,  yet  when  summing  up  the  character  of  the 
principal  of  the  Attic  orators,  seems  after  all  to  fix  on  strength  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Demosthenean  style. 

‘  Suavi totem,'  he  says,  ‘  Isocrates,  subtilitatem  Lysiiis,  acumen 
‘Hyperides,  sonitum  iLschines,  vim  Demosthenes  habuit.’ 
And  undeniably,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  a  modern  orator,  who 
possesses  that  strength  in  the  nearest  degree  of  approach  to 
him,  we  should  be  saved  the  necessity  of  naming  Lord  i^roughain. 
No  English  orator  luis  cultivated  so  assiduously  and 
successfully  the  ISaxon  element  in  our  tongue,  which  is  con¬ 
fessedly  tlie  quarter  to  which,  not  neglecting  the  sparing  and 
severe  use  of  other  materials,  we  must  look  for  the  force  of  English 
style.  Lord  Brougham  cherishes  his  mother  tongue  with  a  filial 
devotion.  The  marks  of  eld  are  in  his  eyes  venerable. .  He  has 
done  much  to  revive  words,  and  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech, 
which  an  affected,  and  gallicised,  and  poverty-stricken  style  had 
almost  entirely  lost.  In  Lord  Brougham’s  style  there  is  a  dash 
of  antiquity,  and  it  has  always  been  deemed  a  merit  and  a  beauty 
in  style  rather  to  fall  back  on  antiquity  and  revive  expressive 
and  idiomatic,  though  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  phrases,  than  un¬ 
necessarily  to  invent  new  ones.  New  words  have  a  character  to 
make ;  the  old  have  one  long  established.  Auctoritatem  habet 
antiquitas.  Cicero  and  Sallust  both  understood  this ;  Charles 
Lamb  understood  it;  so  did  Edward  Irving;  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  we  can  trace  the  influence,  though  unconsciously 
felt,  of  the  erratic  divine  upon  the  style  of  many  other  writers 
of  the  day.  Lord  Brougham  is  constantly  using  words  which 
years  ago  scarcely  a  writer  of  any  reputation  would  have  em¬ 
ployed.  It  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  these  arc  old 
genuine  Saxon  words,  full  of  strength  and  meaning.  An  imitator 
of  Brougham’s  style  would  be  very  likely  to  make  this  feature 
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more  prominent  than  he  has  made  it  himself,  just  as  a  caricaturist 
exaggerates  the  peculiarities  of  a  strongly-marked  countenance. 
But  judiciously  used,  and  Lord  Brougham  rarely,  we  will  not  say 
never,  uses  it  without  judgment,  the  antique  element  in  style  is, 
regard  being  had  merely  to  the  antiquity,  a  merit,  and  no  defect. 
But  as  we  have  said,  the  words  which  belong  to  this  class  in  our 
language  are  of  the  number  of  those  which  are  undeniably  the 
most  forcible  and  strong.  As  an  instance  of  wdiat  we  mean,  not 
the  best,  but  one  that  happens  to  occur  to  us,  we  may  take  the 
following  passage  from  his  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  February  20,  1838,  lor  the  Immediate  Emancipation  of 
the  Negro  Apprentices. 

'  1  know  the  nature  of  man,  fond  of  power,  jealous  of  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  its  exercise,  uneasy  at  its  being  questioned,  offended  at  its 
being  regulated  and  constrained,  averse  above  all  to  have  it  wrested 
from  his  hands,  especially  after  it  has  long  lieen  enjoyed,  and  its  ]h)s- 
session  can  hardly  be  severed  from  his  nature.  But  I  also  am  aware 
of  another  and  a  rvorscr  part  of  human  nature.  I  know  that  whoso  has 
abused  power,  clings  to  it  with  a  yet  more  convulsive  grasp.  I  dreaded 
the  nature  of  man,  prone  to  hate  whom  lie  has  injured — because  I  know 
that  law  of  human  weakness  which  makes  the  oppressor  hate  his  vic¬ 
tim,  makes  him  who  has  injured  never  forgive,  fills  the  wrong,  doer 
with  vengeance  against  those  whose  right  it  is  to  vindicate  those  inju¬ 
ries  on  his  own  head.' 

And  yet  who  ever  uses  w^ords  of  Latin  origin  more  happily  ? 
One  more  passage  in  the  same  Speech  we  will  cite  iis  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  rhythm  and  in  the  blending  of  the  various  elements 
of  our  language.  See  here, 

'  The  man,  the  man  only,  in  whom  we  admire 

Demosthenes'  force  and  Demosthenes'  lire.’ 

‘  You  have  gone  too  far,  if  you  stop  here  and  go  no  further ;  you  are 
in  imminent  hazard  if,  having  loosened  the  fetters,  you  do  not  strike 
them  off — if  leaving  them  ineffectual  to  restrain,  you  let  them  remain 
to  gall,  to  irritate,  and  to  goad.  Bew'are  of  that  state,  yet  more  un¬ 
natural  than  slavery  itself — liberty  bestowed  by  halves — the  |)ower  of 
resistanct'  given — the  inducement  to  submission  withheld — you  have 
let  the  slave  taste  the  cup  of  freedom ;  while  intoxicated  with  the 
draught,  bew'are  how  you  dash  the  cup  away  from  his  lips.  You  have 
produced  the  progeny  of  lilierty — see  the  prodigious  hazard  of  swathing 
the  limbs  of  the  gigantic  infant — you  know  not  the  might  that  may 
animate  it.  Have  a  carc^  I  beseech  you,  have  a  care,  how  you  rouse 
the  strength  that  slumbers  in  a  sable  peasant’s  arm !  The  children  of 
Africa  under  the  tropioil  sun  of  the  west,  wdth  the  prospect  of  a  free 
negro  republic  in  sight,  w’ill  not  suffer  themselves  to  l)e  tormented 
when  tliey  no  longer  can  be  controlled.  The  fire  in  St.  Domingo  is 
raging  to  w'iiuhvard  ;  its  sparks  arc  borne  on  the  breeze,  and  all  the 
Charaibean  Sea  is  studded  wdth  the  materials  of  explosion,  bvery 
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tribe,  every  shade  of  the  negro  race  will  comhiiie  from  the  fiery  Koro- 
mantin  to  the  peaceful  Eboe,  and  the  ghastly  sha])e  of  colonial  destruc¬ 
tion  meets  the  astonished  eye.  I  turn  away  from  the  horrid  crisis  that 
my  eye  may  rest  once  more  on  the  provspect  of  enduring  empire  and 
peace /ounded  upon  freedom.* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living  who  so  thoroughly  feels  the 
English  language  as  Lord  Brougham,  who  so  well  knows  its 
resources,  and  has  them  so  entirely  at  his  command.  If  even  in 
Demosthenes,  the  refined  ear  of  Cicero  desiderated  something ; 
it  will  be  no  disparagement  to  Lord  Brougham,  when  we  say,  that 
‘  non  semper  implet  aures.*  We  could  name  passages,  in  which 
there  is  something  wrong,  something  faulty,  something  yet  want¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  ear  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  mind,  hut 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  name  any  other  author  in  whom  this 
is  so  rare.  With  all  prose  it  is  more  or  less  the  cjise ;  with 
English  prose  more  than  with  that  of  the  classical  languages, 
which  by  virtue  of  their  highly  artificial,  and  systematic,  and  flex¬ 
ile  structure  possessed  powers  of  condensation  and  concentration 
unknown  to  modern  tongues.  Pope  wrote  his  Essay  on  Man  in 
verse  in  preference  to  prose,  because  verse  was  susceptible  of  so 
much  more  force  and  finish,  so  much  concision  and  perfection. 
And  who  has  not  felt  the  same,  though  he  may  never  have  re¬ 
flected  on  the  feeling  ?  In  poetry  we  may  often  find  a  line, 
sometimes  several  together,  which  we  can  pronounce  to  he  per¬ 
fect;  but  in  prose  how  rarely  is  this  the  case  !  A  perfect  prose 
style  is  the  very  last  reach  of  art.  Poetry  is  the  first  form  of 
litercature:  perfect  prose  the  last  and  most  difficult.  But  how 
much  are  the  essential  and  necessary  difficulties  of  prose  compo¬ 
sition  enhanced  in  the  work  of  translation.  1  ndeed,  the  attempt 

to  transfer  the  sense  and  beauties  of  a  composition,  whether  prose 
or  poetry,  from  one  language  into  another,  wholly  different  in  its 
genius  and  structure,  the  sense  and  beauties  of  such  composition 
being  kept  unadded  to  and  undiminished  from,  and  this  too  for 
the  instruction  or  entertainment  of  a  people  whose  modes  of 
thought  and  habits  of  feeling  are  as  different  as  their  forms  of 
speech,  might  a  priori  have  been  expected  to  be  given  up  as 
hopeless  and  vain.  For  be  it  remembered,  in  oratory  and  poetry, 
it  is  the  words  and  style  (not  the  thoughts  merely)  which  form 
the  great  beauty  and  charm  of  the  composition ;  and  these  it  is 
impossible  always  to  transfer.  I'ranslation  in  perfection  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  an  impossible  thing.  It  cannot  be  done  so  as  to 
possess  the  freshness  and  wholeness  of  an  original,  and  yet  be 
correct  to  the  original.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘  translation  in 
I  itself  is  after  all  but  a  problem,  how,  two  languages  being  given, 
‘  the  nearest  approximation  may  be  made  in  the  second  to  the  ex- 
*  pression  of  ideas  already  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
‘first.’  But  it  can  only  be  an  approximation:  something  must 
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be  sacrificed,  exactness  or  spirit.  If  critically  and,  so  to  speak, 
^jpummatically  correct,  it  will  lose  vigor ;  if  vigorous  and  easy,  it 
will  lose  accuracy,  understanding  by  accuracy  verbal  faithfulness. 
Now-  in  translating  one  person  will  prefer  one,  and  another 
another  ;  but  no  one  can  have  both.  The  nearer  the  approach  can 
be  made  to  both,  the  greater  will  be  the  merit  of  the  translation 
as  such.  In  a  work  meant  to  be  popular  and  effective  from  its 
ease  and  force,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  choice  lies  between 
precision  and  spirit,  the  former  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
sacrificed,  unless  the  popular  feature  of  the  work  be  relinquished, 
which  would  alter  the  hypothesis.  VVe  are  of  opinion  that  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  more  of  his  adherence  to  the  form  and  idiom 
of  the  Greek  original  than  is  w'arranted  by  his  execution  of  his 
task;  but  those  persons  who  think  they  find  in  every  little,  or  to 
them  apparently  great,  point,  a  deviation  from  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  original,  because  a  particle  is  omitted,  or  a  tense  altered, 
or  a  degree  of  comparison  changed,  or  a  mood  varied,  and  then  quiz 
the  matters  in  question  as  mistakes,  only  show  their  utter  incom¬ 
petence  to  understand  that  which  they  presume  to  .condemn. 
’Such  persons  we  would  in  the  present  instcince  recommend  to 
read  and  ponder  well  the  following  maxim  of  the  great  Niebuhr. 

‘  It  is  ahvays  a  mistake  to  attribute  ignorance  on  subjects  of 
‘  general  notoriety  to  eminent  men,  in  order  to  account  for  what 
‘  we  may  find  in  them  that  runs  counter  to  current  opinion.’* 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  remarks ;  we  Siiy,  it  is  not 
possible  to  remove  ideas  and  their  formal  expression^  thoughts 
and  their  external  form,  bodily  from  one  language  into  another. 
For  there  is  no  one  language  that  contains  w'ords  or  phrases 
which  can  be  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of  all  the  w’ords  and 
phrases  in  another  language.  Words  get  associations,  w  hich  wc 
cannot  take  from  them  or  give  to  others.  These  associations  fol¬ 
low  them  wdierever  they  go,  and  invest  them  as  a  sort  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Are  there  not  scores  of  w  ords  in  Latin,  for  example, 
and  in  Greek,  which  are  absolutely  untranslateable  ?  That  is  to 
siiy,  aldiough  they  may  be  rendered  verbally,  you  cannot  trans- 
tuse  their  life  and  soul.  This  difficulty  has  alw^ays  been  felt; 
and  hence  it  is  that  what  is  called  the  most  literal  version  w  ill  in 
fact  convev  frequently  the  least  correct  idea  of  the  original.  A 
thought  which  is  expressed  well  by  one  w’ord  in  one  language, 
will  require  sevend  in  another;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  expressed  at 
all.  One  instance  only  shall  be  given  :  Demosthenes,  in  the  ex¬ 
ordium  of  the  oration  now  before  us,  supplicates  the  gods  that 
they  will  incline  the  judges  to  pronounce  upon  the  impeachment 
the  decision  wdiich  shall  contribute  kqi  irpog  ivSo^iav  Koim)  k«i 
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ir/)oc  cufft/ieiap  ticnoTf^i.  Now  this  in  its  present  pointed,  rigid, 
and  rhythmical  form  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  render  into 
English.  No  allowable  English  phraseology  can  by  any  artifice 
be  made  to  convey  xXxefonn  of  this  clause.  Rut,  it  may  be  said, 
the  meaning  can  be  given.  True  :  but  in  oratory,  as  such,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  principally  looked  at, 
but  the  style.  Now,  how  does  Leland  render  the  clatise  ?  Thus  ; 
May  heaven  ‘  direct  your  minds  to  that  determination,  which 
‘shall  prove  most  conducive  to  the  general  honor  of  all,  and  most 
‘exactly  consonant  to  the  religious  engagements  of  each  indi- 
‘vidual.’  This  is  a  paraphrase,  and  no  translation.  Lord 
Brougham  has  greatly  improved  upon  this,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  it  could  be  done  better  than  he  has  done  it.  As  we  said 
before,  the  thing  itself  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible.  The 
clause  in  question,  and  one  example  is  as  good  as  twenty,  is  in 
the  Cireek  perfect,  viewed  artistically :  it  cannot  be  mended,  no 
word  can  change  its  place.  The  antithesis  in  the  sense  is  ren¬ 
dered  obvious  by  the  perfect  respondence  of  term  to  term.  In 
English  this  cannot  be  done.  What  can  we  think  of  ‘  the  general 
‘honor  of  all,’  for  Koivij,  or  ‘  the  religions  engagements 

‘of  each  individual  ’  for  We  mention  these 

points  to  show  that  w’hat  we  may  sometimes  regard  as  faults  in  a 

translator  are  in  reality  necessary  results  of  the  yery  nature  of 

*  *  • 

things.  Cicero,  w  hen  he  translated  the  tw  o  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  translated  them  not  as  an  interpreter,  but  as 
an  orator,  not  rendering  them  verhum  de  verho^  but  preserving 
the  force  and  meaning  only  as  far  as  he  could.  ‘  Non  enim,*  he 
adds,  ‘  ea  [verba]  me  annumerare  lectori  putavi  oportere,  sed 
*  tanquam  appendere,*  In  a  similar  way,  I^ord  Brougham  has 
made  the  present  attempt  in  English.  Undeniably,  it  is  far  better 
than  Leland ’s,  being  the  work  of  an  orator,  as  well  as  a  scholar. 
A  short  passage  or  two  w’ould  give  no  notion  at  all  of  the  style  or 
manner  of  the  translation ;  and,  therefore,  strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  the  cultiv'ators  of  oratory  and’  the  students  of  Demosthenes  to 
the  diligent  perusid  of  the  w’hole  volume,  we  shall  conclude  by 
extracting  the  exordium,  as  a  specimen. 

‘Let  me  begin,  men  of  Athens,  by  imploring  of  all  the  heavenly 
pow’ers  that  the  same  kindly  sentiments  w'hich  I  have  throughoiit  my 
public  life  cherished  tow’ards  this  country  and  each  of  you,  may  now  by 
you  be  show’n  tow^ards  me  in  the  present  contest !  Next  1  beswch  tliem 
to  grant,  wdiat  so  nearly  concerns  yourselves,  your  religion,  and  your 
reputation,  that  you  may  not  take  counsel  of  my  adversary  touching 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  bearing  my  defence — that  w'ould  indeed  be 
hard  ! — but  that  you  may  regard  the  law's  and  your  oaths,  which, 
among  so  many  other  just  rules,  lay  dow  n  this, — that  both  sides  ecpnilly 
1^  beard  !  Nor  does  this  merely  import  that  no  one  shall  be  pre- 
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judged,  or  that  equal  favor  shall  he  extended  to  both  parties  ;  it  also 
implies  that  each  antagonist  shall  have  free  scope  in  pursuing  whatever 
method  and  line  of  defence  he  may  be  pleased  to  prefer.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  Athenians,  as  in  many  things,  so  especially  in  two  of 
great  moment,  Aeschines  has  the  advantage  of  me.  One  is,  that  we 
have  not  the  same  interests  at  stake  ;  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
for  me  to  forfeit  your  esteem,  and  for  him  to  fail  in  his  impeachment. 
That  to  me  indeed — but  I  would  fain  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  in  the 
outset.  Yet  he  certainly  brings  his  charge,  an  unprovoked  volunteer. 
My  other  disadvantage  is,  that  all  men  are  naturally  prone  to  take 
pleasure  in  listening  to  invective  and  accusation,  and  to  be  disgusted 
with  those  who  praise  themselves.  To  him,  therefore,  falls  the  part 
which  ministers  to  your  gratification,  while  to  me  there  is  only  left 
that  which,  I  may  almost  say,  is  distasteful  to  all.  And  yet,  if  from 
such  apprehensions  I  were  to  avoid  the  subject  of  my  own  conduct,  I 
should  appear  to  Ihj  without  defence  against  his  charges,  and  without 
proof  that  my  honors  were  ^vell  earned ;  although  1  cannot  go  over  the 
ground  of  my  councils  and  my  measures  without  necessarily  speaking 
oftentimes  of  myself.  This,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  with  all 
moderation  ;  while  the  blame  of  my  dwelling  on  topics  indispensable 
to  my  defence  must  justly  rest  upon  him  who  has  instituted  an  im- 
})eachment  of  such  a  kind.  But  at  least,  I  think  I  may  reckon  iqKm 
all  of  you,  my  judges,  admitting  that  this  question  concerns  me  as 
much  as  Ctesiphon,  and  justifies  on  my  j)art  an  equal  anxiety ;  for  to 
be  stripped  of  any  possession,  and  more  especially  by  an  enemy,  is 
grievous  and  hard  to  bear  ;  but  worst  of  all  thus  to  lose  your  confidence 
and  esteem,  of  all  possessions  the  most  precious. 

‘  Such,  then,  being  my  stake  in  this  cause,  I  conjure  and  implore  of 
you  all  alike,  to  give  ear  to  my  defence  against  these  charges,  with  that 
impartiality  which  the  laws  enjoin — those  laws  first  given  by  Solon, 
one  as  friendly  towards  you  as  he  was  to  all  popular  rights — laws 
which  he  fixed,  not  only  by  engraving  them  on  brazen  tables,  but  by 
the  sanction  of  the  oaths  you  take  when  sitting  in  judgment ;  not,  I 
verily  Indieve,  from  any  distrust  of  you,  but  because  he  perceived  that 
the  accuser  being  armed  with  the  advantage  of  speaking  first,  the 
accused  can  have  no  chance  of  resisting  his  charges  and  invectives, 
unless  every  one  of  you,  his  judges,  keeping  the  oath  sworn  before 
God,  shall  receive  with  favor  the  defence  which  comes  last,  and  lending 
an  equal  and  a  like  ear  to  both  parties,  shall  thus  make  up  your  mind 
upon  the  whole  of  the  case.  But  on  this  day,  when  I  am  abtnit  to 
render  up  an  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of  my  whole  life,  both  public 
and  private,  I  would  again,  as  in  the  outset,  implore  tlie  gods,  and  in 
your  presence  pour  out  to  them*  my  supplications,  first  to  grant  me  at 
your  hands  the  same  kindness  in  tliis  conflict  which  I  have  ever  borne 
towards  our  country  and  all  of  you  ;  and  next,  that  they  may  incline 
you  all  to  pronounce  upon  this  impeachment  the  decision  which  shall 
best  consult  the  glory  of  the  state  and  the  religious  obligations  of  each 
individual  judge !’ 

If  we  bad  more  space,  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  present 
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opportunity  to  allude  at  some  length  to  the  recently  published 
volume  of  Latin  and  English  Poems  by  Lord  Wellesley,  dedi¬ 
cated  by  that  elegant  scholar  and  distinguished  statesman,  ‘  Viro 
<eximio  Henrico  Brougham,  amico  suo  dilectissimo.*  As  it  is, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  passing  mention,  simply 
pointing  to  the  work  as  an  incidental  confirmation  of  some  remarks 
on  education,  which  we  made  in  a  late  number  of  this  Beview. 


Art.  IV.  Concordantiae  Libromm  Veteris  Testamenii  Sacrorum,  He. 
brnicae  atque  Chaldnicae^  secundum  liierarum  ordinem  etvocabulorum 
origines  distincte  ordinateque  dUpositae  ;  Lexica  utriuxque linguae  turn 
Rabinico  turn  Latino ^  hoc  est,  interpretatione  omnium  vocabulorum 
completa  locupletatae,  atque,  fruedbus,  quos  instituta  et  nostra  et 
patrum  memoria  linguarum  orientalium  investigoiio  ac  collatio  pre- 
buit,  industrie  cotnparatis  et  conditls,  accuratissima  cum  diligentia 
absolu/ac.  Auctore  Julio  Fiirstio,  Doctore  Philosophiae.  Lipsiae. 
Sumtibus  et  typis  Caroli  Tauchnitii.  1840. 

^  REAT  credit  is  due  to  the  first  compiler  of  a  Hebrew  Con- 
^  cordance.  It  was  a  work  of  immense  labor  protracted 
through  many  years,  and  entitles  the  indefatigable  scnolar  who 
achieved  it  to  the  grateful  respect  of  all  succeeding  times.  The 
individual  who  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  so  much  literary 
drudgery  was  Rabbi  Nathan.  He  commenced  the  work  in  the 
year  14«38,  and  finished  it  in  1448,  although  it  was  not  published 
for  some  time  afterw^ards,  being  printed  at  Venice  in  1523. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  faults  and  numerous  errors  of  this 
Editio  princepa^  it  has  made  the  labors  of  succeeding  editors  com¬ 
paratively  light ;  it  being  evident  that  the  correction  of  a  concor¬ 
dance,  or  even  an  alteration  of  its  arrangement,  is  a  much  less 
operose  task  than  its  original  compilation.  We  say  comparatively 
light,  for  we  must  not  be  understood  to  suppose  that  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  such  a  work  is  easy.  If  no  alterations  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  original  publication  of  Nathan,  the  mere  toil  of  veri¬ 
fication,  and  of  carrying  such  a  book  through  the  press,  would  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  any  one  to  honor.  The  Concordance  now 
published  is  not  a  mere  reprint  or  a  re-arrangement  of  any  former 
work,  and  it  will  justly  confer  on  Dr.  Furst  the  full  praises  earned 
by  talent  and  industry. 

As  we  are  not  about  to  present  our  readers  with  a  history  of 
Hebrew  Concordances,  w'e  shall  only  mention  the  successors  of 
Nathan — Calasio,  Buxtorf,  and  Taylor — and  pass  on  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article,  t  rom  the  scarcity  of 
previous  Hebrew  Concordances,  and  their  numerous  imperfections, 
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•ucli  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and  the  desideratum  is  now  sup¬ 
plied  in  80  masterly  a  manner,  that  we  shall  make  no  excuse 
for  detailing  at  some  length  the  peculiarities  of  this  work,  which 
has  been  issued  in  parts,  and  is  now  completed.  An  age  will 
probably  roll  away  before  a  similar  monument  of  learning  requires 
attention  from  the  critic,  and  we  therefore  gladly  award  a  niche 
to  a  production  destined  to  survive  all  present  strifes  and  party 
questions,  and  to  confer  lasting  benefit  on  the  church  of  God. 

We  feel  too  much  indebted  to  German  booksellers  to  allow 
us  gratuitously  to  reflect  on  their  manipulations,  especially  those 
of  the  spirited  and  enlightened  Tauchnitz,  but  we  must  neverthe¬ 
less  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  Concordance  is  strikingly  con¬ 
trasted  in  execution  and  appearance  with  the  ordinary  style  of 
books  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  When  Schleusner  complained 
of  the  Glasgow  reprints  of  his  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
clever  Scottish  pirates  replied  by  taunting  him  with  the  inferiority 
of  the  German  editions  to  their  own.  *  Vix  et  ne  vix  quidem 
‘  sperare  potuit  ipse  volumina  Germanica  emptores  inventura, 

‘  cnarth  sordida  et  faeculenta,  obtusis  et  exesis  literarum  formis, 

‘  ut  Britannis  fastidium  moveant,  cum  penes  nostratessit  editionem 
‘  multo  elegantiorcm  exhibere.’  To  the  truth  of  the  charge  con¬ 
veyed  in  tills  passage  all  scholars  will  feelingly  assent  who  have 
worked  much  in  the  continental  mines  of  philology.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  Gottingen  edition  of  the  English  Translation  of  Ew’ald's 
Hebrew  Grammar,  printed  in  1836,  and  it  will  not  bear  compari¬ 
son  as  to  paper  and  typography  with  Dr.  Lee*s  Grammar,  for 
instance,  printed  in  London  some  years  before.  But  this  Con¬ 
cordance  can  compete  with  any  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  world.  The  best  printed  book  in  He¬ 
brew  literature  w’as  Lee’s  translation  of  Gcsenius's  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  executed  at  the  Cambridge  University  press,  but  this  is 
quite  as  elegant.  The  paper  is  very  fine  in  texture  and  color, 
and  will  bear  ink  ;  a  great  and  unusual  recommendation  of  a 
foreign  book.  This  circumstance,  and  the  very  ample  margin, 
will  afford  facility  for  that  correction  and  criticism  in  w’liich 
scholars  delight.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  four  columns,  and 
disposed  as  lightly  as  such  masses  of  Hebrew'  letters  can  be.  The 
references  in  Buxtorf  are  all  in  the  Hebrew  character,  a  sad 
stumbling-block  to  an  unpractised  Hebraist;  these  are  in  Roman 
letters  and  figures.  The  whole  is  contained  in  one  handsome 
volume,  folio,  and  will  form  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  library 
of  the  divine,  and  the  general  scholar.  We  know  there  may  be 
a  love  of  books  as  mere  W’orks  of  art  irrespective  of  their  contents, 
and  w’e  shall  therefore  pursue  the  subject  no  further,  leaving  to  a 
Dibdin  to  ex[)atiate  on  the  voluptuousness  of  paper  and  print  so 
honorably  furnished  ‘  sumtibm  et  typis  Caroli  TauchnitiV 

The  basis  of  the  Concordance  is  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew*  and 
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Chaldee  languages  as  contained  in  the  Old  I'estament  This 
part  of  the  work  is  specially  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  will,  in 
most  cases  render  any  other  Lexicon  unnecessary.  As  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  title-page,  it  is  not  a  mere  explanation  of  each  word, 
hastily  and  briefly  given,  but  a  full  and  learned  philological  ex¬ 
position — ‘  interpretatione  omnium  vocabulorum  completa.’  The 
meaning  is  first  fully  given  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit,  we  presume,  of  the  Jews, — then  follow's  the  same  in  Latin. 
The  cognate  or  similar  words  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  thase 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  come  next,  and  then  the  various 
renderings  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  Interspersed  are  the 
various  critical  observations  alluded  to  in  the  title — ‘  fructibus, 

*  quosinstitutaet  nostra  et  patrum  memorifi  linguarum  orientalium 
‘  investigatio  ac  collatio  praebuit,  Industrie  comparatis  etconditis.* 
Immediately  beneath  this  lexicographical  department  is  the  Con¬ 
cordance,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  explanation  of  each  word 
has  advantages  wdiich  must  be  evident  at  once.  The  labors  of 
Schleusner  on  the  New  Testament,  and  of  Gesenius  on  the  Old, 
derive  much  of  their  value  from  their  copious  selection  of  passages 
corroborative  of  the  meanings  they  give;  and  for  the  same 
reason  this  arrangement  of  the  Concordance  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized,  since  it  presents  at  one  view  erert/  passage  in  which  the 
word  to  be  explained  is  found. 

The  Concordance  is  arranged  according  to  the  grammatical 
inflections  of  the  words,  beginning  with  the  simplest,  and  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  more  complex.  Thus,  the  verbs  are  exhibited  first  in 
kal,  then  in  niphal,  &c.,  through  all  the  conjugations ;  and  the 
nouns,  consecutively,  in  the  absolute  form,  the  status  constructus, 
and  w'ith  affixes  and  suffixes.*  This  we  esteem  a  prime  excellence, 
as  the  object  contemplated  by  a  Concordance  will  be  secured  at 
the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  labor.  If,  for  instance, 
the  word  whose  meaning  we  wish  to  elucidate  is  a  verb  in  hiphil, 
instead  of  running  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  root  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  we  find  all  the  hiphil 
forms  together.  To  the  tyro  this  will  familiarize  the  verbal  in¬ 
flection,  and  to  the  advanced  student  it  offers  facilities  which  he 
will  know  how  to  appreciate.  In  every  case  the  passages  are 
<Juoted  at  sufficient  length  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  required  words  stand ;  by  this  means  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and 
much  time  is  gained.  We  have  verified  many  of  the  articles, 
and  find  that  the  nicest  accuracy  pervades  the  work  ;  indeed,  it  is 
surprisingly  correct  when  the  great  intricacy  of  the  matter  is 
considered.  The  quotations,  abbreviations,  and  various  characters 
with  which  the  Lexicon  abounds,  would  generally  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  defects ;  but,  while  minor  errors  m^ust  sometimes  creep  into 
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a  book  like  this,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
diligently  sought  for  them  and  have  found  none. 

As  justice,  requires  that  we  notice  what  we  regard  as  defects  in 
this  beautiful  book,  we  commence  by  asking  why  the  oriental 
style  of  beginning  at  the  end^  as  we  say,  should  have  been 
adopted  in  printing  it.  To  print  a  really  orientiil  book  in  modern 
fashion,  w'ould  be  barbarous,  but  can  a  Concordance  with  all  the 
references  in  Homan  characters,  and  a  Lexicon,  interpreting  in 
Latin,  be  properly  considered  oriental  ?  If  so,  then  all  Hebrew 
Lexicons  are  in  the  same  category.  Then,  we  think  that  all 
illustrative  words  from  the  Semitic  dialects  should  have  been 
given  in  their  ow'ii  characters ;  instead  of  which,  we  have  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  iEthiopic  words  in  Roman  letters.  Why  not  have 
Romanized  the  Greek  words  as  well  as  those  of  the  sped  tied  lan¬ 
guages  ?  That  types  w^ere  not  wanting  we  are  well  assured,  and 
we  wish  the  learned  compiler  had  used  them.  Scholars  are 
pleased  to  see  the  fair  forms  of  the  languages  which  thrown  light 
on  Biblical  studies,  in  their  native  dress.  Finally,  the  etymologi¬ 
cal  order,  exploded  in  all  recent  Lexicons,  is  here  used  in  jirefer- 
ence  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  to  the  coming  perplexity  of 
Hebrew  students  who  may  use  this  Concordance.  Respecting 
these  three  complaints,  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail,  and 
w'hat  w^e  have  ventured  to  call  imperfections,  others  may  consider 
advantages.  Our  conviction  of  the  vast  profit  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  publication  makes  us  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that, 
the  only  materials  wdnch  a  critic’s  eye  can  detect  for  reprehension, 
are,  after  all,  probably  mere  matters  of  taste. 

We  confess  that  to  our  mind,  there  is  something  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting  in  a  work  of  this  character,  requiring  for  its 
production  such  apparently  incompatible  qualities— true  scholar¬ 
ship,  mere  plodding,  and  unconquerable  industry.  Before  the 
Biblical  student  can  calmly  place  himself  in  his  study  with  his 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him,  and  this  Lexicon  and  Concordance  to 
make  a  plain  path  for  his  feet,  what  prodigious  toil  must  have 
been  encountered,  and  what  years  of  anxiety  incurred !  The 
wings  of  genius  would  fain  carry  it  above  labor,  and  care,  and 
toil,  but  here  they  are  contented  to  droop,  and  genius  must  work 
its  way,  not  on  wings,  but  w  ith  almost  a  snail-like  pace,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  We  can  easily  see  how^  labor  can 
be  procured  if  wealth  is  to  rew^ard  it,  but  wdio  can  expect  to  be 
adequately  repaid  for  the  production  of  the  w’ork  under  review'  I 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  plain — good  and  learned  men  are  now, 
as  heretofore,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  a  good  cause,  re¬ 
garding  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  rew'ard  for  their  highest  exertions. 

If  learned  men  are  thus  contented  to  lay  out  their  energies 
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for  the  good  of  their  generation,  how  eagerly  should  the  young 
student  grasp  the  aid  afforded,  and,  by  ail  the  helps  which  the 
present  time  furnishes,  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  We 
would  remind  all  who  in  the  prime  of  youth  are  contemplating 
the  engagements  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  the  sentiment  of 
Luther  cannot  be  gainsayed — ‘  Qui  versiones  Uintum  norunt, 

*  aliornm  oculis  vident,  et  cum  plebe  in  atriis  stantes,  e  longinquo 
‘  sacra  contuentur.  Qui  vero  ipsum  texturn  Originalem  intelligit, 

*  cum  sacerdotibus  in  sanctuarium  admissus,  omnium  quae  in 
‘  penetraiibus  aguntur  ipse  testis  est  et  arbiter,  llinc  etsi  exigua 
*sit  mea  linguae  Hebraeae  notitia,  cum  omnibus  tamen  totius 
‘  mundi  gazis  non  commutarem.*  If  at  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  church,  a  neglect  of  the  sacred  originals  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  could  be  excusable,  this  is  not  the  time.  We  are  advanc¬ 
ing  near  to  an  epoch  when  all  who  officiate  in  holy  things  will 
be  compelled  to  refer  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  not  at  second 
hand,  but  as  to  sources  of  intelligence  at  which  they  have  drank 
deeply  for  themselves,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  as  to  intelligences 
with  which  they  have  immediately  communed.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  Concordance,  used  as  the  principles 
of  philology  dictate,  will  advance  the  student  raoidly  in  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation. 

After  the  opinion  we  have  given  as  to  the  immense  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  the  production  of  a  Concordance,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
thought  hard  task-masters  if  we  express  a  wish  that  some  ener¬ 
getic  scholar  would  commence  and  bring  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
a  Concordance  to  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  both  the  Peshito  and 
the  Philoxenian.  If  the  task  is  hard,  we  are  sure  the  labor 
would  have  its  ample  reward  in  the  great  benefits  such  a  work 
would  confer  on  true  Biblical  students.  Must  w’e  look  to  Germany 
for  this  ? 


Art.  V.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  compiled 
chiefly  from  his  Correspondence  preserved  in  Her  Majesty  s 
State-Paper  Office  :  includins^  Soticcs  of  many  of  his  Contempora- 
ries.  With  Illustrations,  By  John  William  Buroon.  In  two 
volumes  8vo.  London:  Robert  Jennings.  1839. 


IV/I  H.  BURG  ON,  whom  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  be- 
fore,  tells  us  in  an  agreeable  preface,  how  he  was  led  to 
commence  this  memoir.  It  was  announced  that  a  premium 
^’ould  be  given  by  the  then  Lord  Mayor  for  the  best  essay  on  ‘  the 
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‘  Life  and  ’^rimes  of  JSir  Thomas  Gresham/  In  wliat  manner  this 
intimation  was  given  we  are  left  to  guess — whether  there  was  a 
placard  posted  tliroughout  the  city,  signed  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  or  whether,  with  a  more  generous  catholicity,  it  was 
thrown  open  to  public  competition  by  being  regularly  gazetted — 
or  whether  it  was  slyly  proclaimed  over  the  grace-cup  to  a  circle 
of  private  guests,  we  are  not  informed — on  all  these  points  the 
preface  observes  a  provoking  silence.  Moreover,  what  might  be 
the  amount  of  this  premium  :  whether  it  really  told,  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  for  as  much  as  an  able  hand  might  be  induced 
to  c/o  a  religious  or  moral  essay  for  (a  curious  point  this,  and  im¬ 
portant  to  future  generations,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  prices  in 
the  respective  literary  markets  of  the  world  and  the  church  is 
concerned)  we  have  not  a  hint  given ;  nor  whether  the  alder¬ 
man  required,  as  we  have  heard  of  other  patrons,  a  stamped 
receipt  from  the  fortunate  competitor  for  the  sum  paid  out ;  fur¬ 
thermore  as  to  the  number  of  candidates ;  or  who  sat  as  literary 
assessors  upon  the  occasion ;  whether  other  aldermen  were  called 
in,  or  whether  any  one  but  the  Mayor  himself  sat,  as  lord  of 
articles — on  these  several  points  the  author  is  as  uncommunicative 
as  he  well  could  be.  Who  the  identical  Lord  Mayor  was,  we  are 
permitted  to  know’ ;  and  the  name  of  ‘  William  Taylor  Copeland, 
Esq.,  M.P.,*  will  be  a  guarantee  for  munificence  of  reward  and  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  taste.  His  generosity  is  known  to  all,  w  ho  recollect  how 
handsomely  he  offered  to  relieve  an  exhausted  national  treasury  of  no 
small  portion  of  the  expenses  of  a  Coronation  dinner,  w  hen  he  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  had  ascertiiinedtliere  w  ould  be  no  such 
banquet ;  and  his  taste  is  so  notorious  that  w^e  can  only  reter  our 
readers  to  the  Directory  for  the  sphere  of  its  daily  exercise.  Hut 
bow  the  idea  ever  came  into  the  Mayor’s  cranium  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  :  whether  it  W’as  of  spontaneous  origination,  or  foreign 
grow’th — whether  it  might  be  indigenous  or  imported — how 
long  it  took  to  mature  and  ripen  into  a  positive,  out-spoken  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  premium — what  process  of  capital  digestion  it  under¬ 
went  in  the  brilliant  atmosphere  of  city  regalities — how  the  idea, 
after  primary  germination,  expanded  and  grew  up,  in  spite  of  a 
civic,  magisterial,  and  senatorial  environment — w’hether  it  arose 
from  any  fancied  resemblance  betw’een  himself  and  Sir  Thomas : 
here  again  there  is  hiatus  lacrymahilis^  and  the  author  leaves  us 
to  sheer  groping  and  conjecture.  W^e  may  assure  our  readers 
that  such  is  the  modesty  of  the  compiler,  he  does  not  positively 
state  who  wjis  the  successful  candidate.  They  must  bear  up  as  w  ell  as 
they  can  against  so  afflictive  an  uncertainty  in  such  momentous 
matters.  One  circumstance,  however,  does  transpire  so  exceedingly 
characteristic,  tliat  the  able  biographer  shall  be  forgiven  all  other 
.omissions  tor  its  mention,  to  wit,  that  the  essav  ‘was  to  be  com- 
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*  prised  within  such  limits  that  the  public  recitation  of  it  should 
‘not  exceed  half  an  hour.*  What  an  aldermanic  stipulation  ! 
and  yet  half  an  hour  of  antiquarian  lore  is  a  tolerable  dose  for  a 
chief  magistrate,  and  that  chief  magistrate  the  worthy  individual 
whose  name  is  revealed.  We  admire  the  stipulations,  and 
recognize  high  wisdom  and  prudence  in  them.  'I'liere  is  a  fine 
touch  of  Mansion-House  vanity,  too,  in  the  recitation  part  of  the 
condition  ;  although  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  way 
the  recitation  could  be  called  a  ‘  public  *  one.  Neither  can  we 
nonconforming  critics  clear  up  the  obscurity,  as  we  have  no  Man¬ 
sion-House  j^uide  to  aid  us,  and  unlike  some  of  our  more  favored 
contemporaries,  we  humbler  cultivators  of  the  critical  vineyard 
partake  not  as  yet  of  civic  hospitalities.  The  author  was  not 
called  upon  to  read  his  own  performance — a  clerical  elocutionist 
undertook  the  recitation ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  connexion 
with  the  indispensable  brevity  of  the  essay,  evinces  the  singular 
determination  of  his  lordship  not  to  overdo  any  body — his  guests, 
author,  chaplain,  or  himself. 

Seeing  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  a 
piece  of  antiquarian  biography,  our  readers  will  pardon  these 
prelusive  sallies,  w’hich  we  have  indulged  in  as  well  for  their  sakes 
as  our  own.  Henceforth  we  shall  suppress  these  ebullitions,  and 
proceed  with  a  plodding  yet  cheerful  gravity,  becoming  our  vo¬ 
cation,  to  give  our  readers  a  taste  of  this  very  careful,  ingenious, 
and  creditable  production. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  mention,  that  the  slight  essay  soon 
assumed  the  size  of  a  small  volume ;  and  after  being  laid  aside, 
the  author  resumed  his  labors  when  ‘  The  Exchange*  was  burned 
down,  thinking  that  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  appearance  of 
a  life  of  its  founder;  but  on  inspecting  the  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  hundreds  of  letters 
were  found,  instead  of  the  scanty  documents  hitherto  known, — 
‘and  these  volumes  are  the  result.* 

As  might  have  been  anticipated  in  such  a  compilation,  there  is 
no  strict  adherence  to  its  principal  subject ;  but  persons  and 
events  only  indirectly  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  are 
noticed.  Indeed,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  we  are  led  to  expect 
some  account  of  his  times,  as  well  as  a  narrative  of  his  life.  The 
author  observes,  with  equal  truth  and  felicity,  by  way  of  apology 
for  the  size  of  his  publication ;  that  ‘  history  presents  us  with 
‘groups  of  men  rather  than  with  individuals,*  and  we  say  with 
him,  ‘  what  is  antiquarian  biography  but  the  magnifying-glass 
‘  applied  to  a  particular  portion  of  history  ?’  His  work  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  in  this  enlarged  spirit ;  and  being, 
therefore,  a  successful  performance,  we  are  thus  presented,  not 
merely  with  a  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  far  superior^  to  the 
general  class  of  biographies,  w'hether  political  or  ecclesiastical, 
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together  with  admirable  accounts  of  those  about  him,  in 
his  family  and  his  business,  to  say  nothing  of  distinguished 
contemporaries, —  but  we  have  really  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
general  matter,  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  throwing 
a  direct  light  on  public,  as  well  as  private  affairs — on  the  reli¬ 
gious  struggles,  commercial  transactions,  and  political  relations  of 
Uie  period,  as  w^ell  as  the  workings  of  ordinary  civic  life  at  that 
da^.  Some  readers  could  have  spared,  perhaps,  many  of  the 
original  letters,  and  others  might  wish  the  explanatory  digressions 
either  omitted  altogether,  or  very  considerably  curtailed;  but  in 
works  of  this  description,  as  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  body, 
the  rule  must  be  for  the  author  to  please  himself,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  a  viistly  more  difficult  party  to  please 
than  the  most  fastidious  reader. 


When  we  recollect  Mr.  Hurgon’s  fortunate  discovery  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  also  bear  in  mind  at  what  an  expense  of 
wearisome  research  the  antiquarian  procures  every  particle  of 
information,  w’e  are  rather  surprised  at  the  close  and  com¬ 
pact  manner  in  which  his  materials  are  bestowed,  than  in¬ 
clined  to  grumble,  like  some  of  our  craft,  that  we  have  two 
volumes  instead  of  one.  Although  these  sudden  shoots  of  growtli 
are  sometimes  suspicious,  it  is  not  the  case,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
with  this  expansion  of  the  short  Mansion-House  essay  into  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  pages.  I'he  materials  are  good  throughout ; 
and  probably  the  new  timber  sounder  than  the  old. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  the  ‘  illustrations  ’  in 
both  volumes ;  the  vignettes,  the  fac  similes  of  autographs,  the 
sketches  of  buildings,  and  especially  the  views  and  portraits 
exhibited  in  the  initial  letters  of  the  chapters,  are  admirably 
executed ;  and  they  are,  all  and  each,  as  useful  as  they  are  orna¬ 
mental.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  is  beautifully 
engraved. 

As  Mr.  Burgons  work  is  made  up  of  such  a  variety  of  materi¬ 
als,  we  cannot  pretend  to  furnish  even  an  outline  of  its  contents ; 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  make  such  selections  from  the  stores 


wffiich  he  has  so  laboriously  collected  and  so  tastefully  arranged, 
as  w'ill  interest  our  readers,  and  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  man  whose  life  has  been  thus  worthily  illustrated ;  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  moved,  the  affairs  he  transacted,  the  benefac¬ 
tions  he  conferred,  and  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  posterity.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  hope  for  the 
reader’s  concurrence  in  not  attempting,  within  our  allotment  of 
room,  any  further  reference  to  the  innumerable  digressions  of  our 
antiquarian  ;  but  in  endeavouring  after  the  manner  proposed,  to 
throw  some  of  this  borrowed  light  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham. 


Sir  Thomas  must  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  man. 


Every  thing 
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conspired  to  favor  him.  He  of  a  good  family ;  his  natural 
abilities  were  excellent,  and  highly  cultivated;  his  university 
education  at  Cambridge  was  a  splendid  foundation  for  his  honor¬ 
able  apprenticeship  to  a  merchant- adventurer  for  nine  years.  To 
these  advantages,  which  completed  his  training  for  private  or 
public  business,  must  be  added,  the  character  of  his  connexions, 
both  with  the  city  and  the  court.  While  his  integrity  (convention¬ 
ally  speaking)  was  unimpeachable  his  commercial  credit  was  unpa¬ 
ralleled,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  he  seems  to  have  maintained, 
rather  by  sheer  business  talent  than  low  intrigue,  his  reputation 
and  influence  as  a  courtier.  In  his  business,  which  must  have 
been  a  strange  medley, — what  with  his  engagements  as  a  private 
merchant,  as  a  royal  factor,  as  ambassador,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  trades  of  banking  and  perhaps  paw’nbroking, — he  was  invari¬ 
ably  successful.  Judging  from  these  specimens  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  government  ana  himself,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  men  in  his  generation.  In  all  this  variety  of  pursuits  and 
duties,  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  character  of  his  servants ; 
they  were  worthy  of  their  master,  and  some  of  them  rose  to 
opulence  in  his  employ.  Take  him  altogether,  and  looking  at  him 
as  a  city-man,  as  a  man  of  business,  w’lio  had  alw^ays  the  ‘  main 
‘  chance  ’  in  view,  we  do  not  think  that  in  three  centuries  of 
money-seeking,  the  city  has  produced  his  superior,  perhaps  not 
his  equal ;  for,  after  doing  w’ell  for  himself,  well  for  the  crown, 
well  for  the  country,  he  concluded  by  acting  nobly  for  his  fellow- 
citizens — by  building  for  them  a  Royal  Exchange,  founding  Alms¬ 
houses,  and  (with  the  happiness  of  a  good  as  well  as  a  great 
genius)  erecting  endowments  for  a  College,  which,  with  merely 
honesty  to  say  nothing  of  proper,  management,  might  have  ri¬ 
valled  any  in  the  world. 

All  these  points  might  be  easily  illustrated  from  these  volumes, 
but  we  shall  only  be  able  to  present  a  few  extracts. 


‘  The  office  of  Royal  Agent,  was  of  a  very  early  origin.  It  natu¬ 
rally  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of  an  imjierfectly  organized  system  of 
finance,  which,  when  the  country  u'as  threatened  with  war,  or  some 
other  source  of  heavy  expenditure,  recognized  but  two  modes  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  coffers  of  an  impoverished  treasury  ;  viz.,  to  levy  sub¬ 
sidies  by  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of  arbitrary  power;  or  to  induce 
wealthy  merchants,  under  sufficient  security,  to  advance  the  sums 
requir^.  The  former  of  these  methods,  which  in  remote  times  was 
doubtless  had  recourse  to  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  with  most 
success,  was  too  convenient  ever  to  be  totally  relinquished  :  but  as  the 
commercial  wealth  of  Europe  increased,  the  practice  of  obtaining 
loans  from  the  opulent  merchants  settled  in  Germany  and  the  low 
countries,  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  until  it  was  finally  found 
cx|)edient,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  employ  an  agent  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  negociating  them.  This  was  always  some  one  of 
high  ability,  influence,  and  integrity,  whose  province  it  was,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  oflice,  to  supply  the  state  with 
whatever  was  required  of  foreign  production.  It  was  also  expected  of 
this  servant  of  the  crown,  that  he  should  keep  the  privy  council  in¬ 
formed  of  whatever  was  passing  abroad ;  and  he  w’as  not  uiifrequently 
called  upon  to  negocialc  with  foreign  princes  in  the  additional  capacity 
of  ambassador. 

*  The  oflice  of  ‘  agent  to  the  crowm,  with  the  trading  interest,  or  as 

*  it  was  called.  King’s  merchant,*  says  an  elegant  modern  w'riter,  ‘  ivas 

*  one  of  the  highest  importance  and  trust  ;  inasmuch  as  it  united  the 
‘  duty  of  raising  money  for  the  royal  occasions  by  private  loans,  with 
'  that  of  protecting  and  cherishing  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
‘  derived.*  It  is  to  lie  observed,  that  this  office  was  distinct  in  itself, 
and  altogether  independent  of  the  occasional  employment  of  one  or 
more  domestic  flnancial  agents.  It  is  from  a  misapprehension  on  this 
head,  that  so  many  erroneous  statements  have  been  circulated  relative 
to  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  54 — 5(5. 

‘Thomas  Gresham,  Mercer,*  seems  to  liave  been  frequently 
consulted  by  the  council  on  financial  affairs,  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  royal  agent,  king’s  merchant,  or  factor,  in  1551.  The 
duties  were  sufficiently  extensive. 

‘  Besides  the  care  of  providing  money  in  Flanders  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  we  learn  from  Gresham’s  correspondence  that 
many  other  duties  devolved  upon  him.  It  was  expected  of  the 
Queen’s  agent,  that  he  w'ould  keep  the  council  constantly  informed  of 
all  that  w'as  passing  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  rumoured  beyond  seas  ; 
a  task,  the  faithful,  frequent,  and  expeditious  performance  of  which 
was  rendered  particularly  acceptable  by  the  imperfect  system  of  com¬ 
munication  in  those  days,  and  which  Gresham’s  position  enabled  him 
to  perform  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  was,  moreover,  his  pro¬ 
vince  to  supply  the  country  with  whatever  articles  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture  w'ere  required,  as  arms,  plate,  or  jew'ellery.  Thus,  in  King 
Edward’s  Journal  (11th  Feb.,  1552-3),  Sir  John  Gresham  is  said  to 
have  ‘delivered  of  armour,  1100  pair  of  corselets,  and  horsemen’s 
•  harness  very  fair  ;*  and  on  the  expectation  of  a  visit  from  certain 
French  noblemen,  we  find  that  ‘  provision  was  made  in  Flanders  for 
‘  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  chains  to  be  given  to  these  strangers.’  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  throughout  Mary’s  reign,  we  find  Gresham  repeatedly 
commissioned  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  hostilities 
80  hotly  maintained  by  King  Philip  had  rendered  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  realm.* — Vol.  i.,  pp.  1(>3,  164. 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country  were  very  con¬ 
siderable  w’hen  ‘  the  mercer’  w'as  dispatched  to  Antwerp,  then 
the  great  emporium  of  western  commerce,  wdiere  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  nearly  seven  years  of  his  life  as  a  merchant. 
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His  co-operation  with  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appears  to  have  been  most  timely. 

‘  The  King’s  (Edward  the  Vlth)  financial  affairs  then  began  to 
wear  an  alarming  appearance,  having  been  conducted  up  to  that  period 
with  very  little  dexterity,  or  rather  with  none  at  all.  The  expensive 
wars  carried  on  with  France,  had  obliged  King  Henry  VI II.  to  incur 
debts,  which  not  being  always  in  a  condition  to  discharge,  he  was 
compelled,  as  often  as  his  bonds  became  due,  to  renew  on  most  disad. 
vantageous  terms.  The  annual  interest  on  his  bonds  amounted  to 
£40,000 ;  which  (while  the  exchange  was  reduced  to  sixteen  shillings 
Flemish  to  the  pound  sterling)  he  was  compelled  to  pay  in  English 
money  ;  and  he  was  required,  at  every  renewal,  to  purchase  jewels  or 
wares,  and  sometimes  both,  to  a  large  amount,  as  a  consideration  for 
deferring  the  liquidation  of  the  debt ;  which,  combined  with  the 
exorbitant  rateof  interest,  necessarily  operated  muchto'his  disadvantage. 
Thus  in  Henry’s  reign,  Vaughan,  writing  from  Antwerp  to  the  Secre* 
tories  Paget  and  Petre,  says  of  a  rich  merchant  named  Jasper  Dowche, 

‘  he  offerith  to  serve  the  King’s  Majestie  this  next  somer  dewring  the 
‘  space  of  vi  months,  with  C  thousand  ducats  every  month,  during  the 

*  nomber  of  months  vi.  foresade,  for  reasonable  interest,  and  u])on  the 
‘  obligacons  and  bond  of  London  ;  so  the  King’s  ^Majestie  w’oll  ])lease  to 
‘  take  a  Jewell  therewith  which  he  priseth  at  C  thousand,  and  swerith 
Mt  is  so  much  worth.  It  y<?  a  great  poynt  dyament  sett  almut  with 
‘  other  poynt  dyaments  lik  a  rose.’  During  the  following  reign,  we 
find  another  curious  instance  of  this  kind  of  transaction  (which  having 
passed  into  precedent  it  was  not  easy  to  discontinue),  in  the  MS. 
Journal  kept  by  Edward  VI.  [^1561,  April,]  ‘26.  A  bargaine  made 
‘  with  the  Fulcare  for  about  £60,000,  tliat  in  May  and  August 
‘  should  be  paid,  for  the  deferring  (ff  it.  First.  That  the  Foulcare 

*  should  put  it  off  for  ten  in  the  hundred.  Secondly.  That  1  should 
‘  buy  12,000  marks  weight,  at  six  shillings  the  ounce,  to  be  delivered 

*  at  Antwerpe,  and  so  conveyed  over.  Thirdly.  I  should  pay  100,000 

*  crownes  for  a  very  fair  jewel  of  his — four  rubies,  marvellous  big, 

‘  one  orient,  one  great  diamount,  and  one  great  pearle.’ 

‘  This  iniquitous  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  money-lenders  was  of 
old  standing  ;  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  preceding  reigns,  it  had 
at  last  grown  into  a  custom.’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  08 — ^0, 

After  serving  Queen  Mary  in  the  same  capacity,  we  may 
note  that  his  faithful  services  were  soon  in  request  again  under  the 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  during  the  ‘  bloody  reign,’  he  alludes  to  the  rumors 
of  an  expected  birth  of  a  Prince,  so  industriously  spread  by  the 
Popish  faction,  and  ‘trusts  in  Clod  the  news  be  trewe.’  After 
quoting  the  lugubrious  reference,  Mr.  Burgon  says : — 

‘  Notwithstanding  a  certain  degree  of  concern  w'hich  this  passage  in 
Queen  Mary’s  history  excites,  there  is  something  irresistibly  ludicrous 
in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  (»f  the  extent  to  which  the  delusion 
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alluded  to  was  indulged.  *  All  the  court/  says  Grafton,  ^was  full  of 

*  midwives,  nurses,  and  rockers ;  and  this  talk  continued  almost  half 

*  a  year,  and  was  aihrmed  true  by  some  of  her  physicians,  and  other 
‘  }>ersons  about  her  ;  which  seemed  both  grave  and  credible.  Insomuch 

*  that  divers  were  punished  for  saying  the  contrary.*  On  the  3rd  of 
May,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  received  ‘  the  sodeine  good  news  of  the 

*  Queene's  Highnes  moost  joyfull  deliverance  of  a  nooble  Prince  ; 
‘  whereupon  to  laude  God,  Te  Deum  was  solemnly  sung  in  the  Cathe- 
‘  drall  Churche,  and  other  places  of  the  Cytye  [of  Norwich]  wyth 

*  woonderful  joye  and  muche  gladness  of  all  people  throughowte  all 

*  the  whole  cytye  and  the  countrye  thereabowtes.*  The  parson  of 

*  Saint  Anne,  within  Aldersgate,*  says  Fox,  *  after  procession,  and  Te 
‘  Deum  sung,  took  upon  him  to  describe  the  proportion  of  the  child ; 
‘  how  faire,  how  beautiful,  and  how  great  a  prince  it  was,  as  the  like 
‘  had  not  been  seen.’ 

*  But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with 
this  delusion  has  never  yet  been  noticed  in  print.  There  is  in  the 
State  Pa|M?r  ofhce  an  original  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole,  signed  by  Philip 
and  Mary  announcing  the  birth  of  a  Prince  as  an  event  which  had 
already  occurred.  ‘  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  (lod,  of  his 
‘  infinite  gm)dnes,  to  add  unto  the  great  number  of  other  liis  benefits 
bestowed  upon  ns,  the  gladding  of  us  with  the  happy  deliverie  of  a 
Prince J — Vol.  i.,  pp.  169 — I7I. 


Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  Gresham  wtis  a 
‘good  protestant,’  (that  is,  a  good  political  churchman),  and  even 
in  great  personal  peril  on  account  of  his  creed.  His  life  appears 
to  nave  been  saved  by  a  virtuous  Papist,  Sir  *  John  Legh  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  returned  the  compliment,  and  became  his  friend  and 
protector  in  a  similar  fearful  exigency.  The  statement  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work. 

By  the  change  of  dynasty  from  Papist  to  Protestant,  his  diffi¬ 
culties  as  an  agent  for  Queen  Elizabeth  were  now  greatly 
increased  ;  and  what  may  be  called  commercial  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  (such  was  the  morality  of  this  much-vaunted  period),  were 
by  no  means  impediments  to  his  enterprise. 


‘  In  the  beginning  of  Dec.,  1558,  he  was  despatched  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  to  assure  the  merchants  of  that  town  of  the  validity  of  all  out¬ 
standing  obligations  ;  to  buy  ammunition,  and  to  take  up  some 
additional  sums,  for  the  repayment  of  which  the  city  cheerfully  gave 
their  bonds.  His  commission  assigned  to  him,  as  usual,  an  allowance 
of  208.  per  diem,  ‘  and  for  the  time  he  hath  been  in  the  realm,  since 
•  his  last  coming  over,  13s.  4d.  by  the  day :  the  declaration  of  the  days 
‘  he  hath  been  here,  to  be  taken  by  his  own  oathe.’  On  the  23rd,  he 
received  a  communication  from  the  council,  ordering  him  to  take  up  a 
further  sum  :  all  which  he  accomplished,  and  he  had  returned  to 
England  before  the  close  of  the  year . 
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*  The  royal  lady  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  lier  ancestors, 
had  assured  him  with  her  own  lips  of  her  ^kI  opinion  and  favorable 
disposition.  Once  more,  therefore,  did  he  briefly  expose  his  views, 
and  sketch  what  he  conceived  to  be  her  best  line  of  hnancial  policy ; 
closing  his  address  with  these  w'ords  ; — 

“  An  it  please  your  Majestie  to  restore  this  your  reallme  into  such 
‘estate  as  heretofore  it  hath  been. — First.  Your  hygbnes  hath  none 
‘other  wages,  but  when  time  and  oppertunyty  serveth  to  bring  your 
‘  base  money  into  fine,  of  xi  ounces  fine.  And,  so  goulde,  after  the  rate, 

*  Secondly,  nott  to  restore  the  Still-yarde  to  their  usorped  privilege. 

‘  Thirdly  to  grant  as  few  licenses  as  you  can. 

*  Fowerthly,  to  come  in  as  small  debt  as  you  can  beyond  seas. 

‘  Fifthly,  to  keep  your  credit  ;  and  especially  with  your  own  mar- 
‘  chants  ;  for  it  is  they  Qwho]  must  stand  by  you,  at  all  eventes,  in  your 
‘necessity.' * — Vol.  i,  p.  232. 

‘  You  shall  know  that  you  have  served  a  king,’  was  the  princely 
saying  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  to  our  ‘  Mercer,’  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Queen  Mary 
performed  all  her  promises;  and  Queen  Bess  behaved  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  grandchild  of  the  penurious 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Nor  when  we  consider  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  neglect  of  private  business,  tis  well  as 
the  important  facilities  secured  by  this  most  diligent  negociator, 
could  the  rigorists  of  reform  have  grudged  the  rewards  he  was 
entitled  to  expect.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  some  economical  fit  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  his  stipend,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  ‘  to  abrigge  him 
‘  of  his  dietts ;’  upon  which  he  wrote  a  very  firm  remonstrance, 
thinking  the  ‘  Queen’s  Majestie  dealt  verie  hardlie  with  him.' 
We  intended  to  have  concluded  our  extracts,  touching  his  fac- 
torcige  for  the  crown,  with  a  portion  of  this  admirable  letter ;  but 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits. 

In  December,  1559,  Gresham  wjis  knighted,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  sent  to  Brussels  in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador; 
but  instead  of  following  him  abroad  again  whither  he  frequently 
went  either  on  his  own  business,  or  his  mistresses  errands,  let  us 
see  where  he  lived;  although  we  cannot  even  j^lance  at  his  country 
residences.  The  following  account  of  some  imporUmt  trades  and 
interesting  localities  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

*  At  this  period  (December,  1559)  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  resided  in 
Lombard  Street,  which  was  then  the  handsomest  street  in  London ; 
and,  like  all  other  bankers  and  merchants  living  in  that  .street,  he  kept 
a  shop.  It  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs.  Stone,  Marten,  and  Co.,  and  over  his  d(H)r  was  his  crest,  a 
gras»hop|)er,  by  way  of  sign.  This  was  no  uncommon  practice  even  at 
a  later  perunl ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  sign  of  the  house  in  Bread 
Street,  where  Milton’s  father  resided,  and  where  Milton  was  born,  w'as 
Mr  tpread  eagle^ — an  heraldic  symbol,  which  appears  in  the  family 
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arms.  'Phe  original  sign  of  Gresham’s  shop  was  seen  by  Pennant,  and 
I  am  informed  continued  in  existence  as  lately  as  the  year  1795  ;  when 
on  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  it  disappeared  from  the  station 
which  it  had  so  long  occupied  over  the  door  :  its  metallic  value  having 
probably  aroused  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  laborers.  But  the  term 
banker  when  applied  to  a  former  age,  is  so  likely  to  produce  miscon¬ 
ception,  that  before  proceeding  further,  it  seems  advisable  to  explain 
it. 

*  A  banker  in  early  times  pursued  a  very  different  trade  from  that 
which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  opulent  and  influential  class  so 
called  at  the  present  day.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  derive 
their  profits  from  the  employment  of  fluctuating  sums  of  money,  dej)o- 
sited  in  their  hands  for  convenience  and  safety  by  the  public  ;  and  for 
the  security  of  which,  the  respectability  of  the  banker  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  But  this  is  a  refinement  of  comparatively  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  with  which  our  forefathers  were  w  holly  unacquainted.  As  late 
as  the  time  of  Swift,  bankers  gave  and  took  a  bond  on  receiving  and 
lending  money  ;  and  made  their  profit  by  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  or  usury  as  it  was  called,  on  the  latter  operation,  than  they 
allowed  on  the  former.  Ten  or  twelve  per  cent  was  the  customary 
rate  of  interest  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  at  which  period, 
we  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  banker  when  we  say,  that  he  united  in 
his  person  the  trades  of  the  usurer,  the  pawnbroker,  the  money- 
scrivener,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  dealer  in  bullion.  A  German  tra¬ 
veller  who  visited  England  in  1593,  says,  that  he  saw  in  Lombard 
Street  ‘  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  exposed  to  sale,  as  well  as 
ancient  and  modern  coins,  in  such  quantities  as  must  surprise  a  man 
the  first  time  he  sees  and  considers  them.*  At  the  period  of  Gresham’s 
death,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth  consisted  of  gold  chains.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Lombard  Street  should  have  retained 
its  character  as  w'ell  as  its  name  for  at  least  five  centuries  and  a  half : 
and  it  may  not  ]>erhaps  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  several  gold  and  silver  lacemen  lived  there  ;  a  link  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  occupants  of  the  street,  w’hich  has  now  almost 
w’holly  disappeared. 

‘  The  earliest  money-lenders  in  England  were  the  Jew's,  a  people 
proverbial  among  us  to  this  day  for  their  riches ;  and  who,  if  they 
behaved  as  extortioners,  w'ere  certainly  treated  tis  such  by  our  early 
monarchs,  and  became  in  turn  the  objects  of  every  description  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  ignominy.  To  them  succeeded  the  Lombards, — by  which 
general  appellation  the  early  Italian  merchants  of  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Florence,  and  Venice  w’ere  designated.  They  obtained  a  footing  in 
this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  established 
themselves  in  Lombard  Street :  making  it  their  business  to  remit 
money  to  their  own  country  by  bills  of  exchange,  w'hich  w’as  found 
particularly  useful  by  the  Italian  clergy,  who  w'ere  thus  enabled  to 
receive  the  income  of  their  trans-alpine  benefices.  In  spite  of  the 
prejudices  w’hich  at  first  obstructed  their  reception,  they  by  d^ees 
acquired  a  firm  footing  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  became  the  richest 
merchants  and  the  greatest  money  lenders  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
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early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  advanced  a  large  sum  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  had  the  customs  mortgaged  to  them  by  way  of 
security. 

*  We  have  already  in  some  degree  explained  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  pursued  by  these  early  goldsmiths,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
bankers ;  and  pointed  out  wherein  their  operations  differed  from  those 
of  bankers  at  the  present  day.  The  transition  |)eriod  was  about  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  '  until  which  time  the  whole  and  nroper 
business  of  London  goldsmiths  was  to  buy  and  sell  plate,  and  foreign 
coins  of  gold  and  silver  ;  to  melt  and  cull  them  ;  to  coin  some  at  the 
mint,  and  with  the  rest  to  supply  the  refiners,  plate- workers,  and 
merchants  as  they  found  the  price  to  vary.*  In  the  time  of  the 
subsequent  troubles,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  who  before  had  in¬ 
trusted  their  cash  to  their  servants  and  apprentices,  found  that  prac¬ 
tice  no  longer  safe.  Neither  did  they  any  longer  dare,  on  account  of 
the  distresses  of  majesty  itself,  to  use  the  IMint  in  the  Tower  as  a  place 
of  deposit.  They  now  began  to  lodge  their  necessary  cash  in  the 
goldsmiths’  hands  for  the  sake  of  greater  security.  This  was  in  the 
year  1(140,  when  goldsmiths  first  exercised  both  professions;  and  Pen¬ 
nant  writing  in  IJlhL  says  that  even  in  his  day  there  were  several 
eminent  bankers  who  kept  goldsmiths*  shops.  The  first  regular 
banker  was  ^Ir.  Francis  Child,  goldsmith,  who  began  business  soon 
after  the  Restoration, 

‘  In  Lombard  Street,  then,  at  the  sign  of  the  grosshopjyery  dwelt 
Thomas  Gresham  ;  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  not  lose  any  of  the  respect 
he  may  have  received  for  him,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  a  banker 
such  as  I  have  described,  as  well  as  a  mercer  and  merchant  adventurer  ; 
and  that  he  kept  a  shop.  All  the  trading  community  at  the  time  did 
the  same  ;  and  a  banking-house  is  technicallv  called  a  shop  to  this  day.’ 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  279—284. 

Sir  Thomas  lost  his  only  son  shortly  after ;  and  from  the  period 
of  his  untimely  death,  the  father  seems  to  have  enterUiined 
‘  higher  views  for  the  disposition  of  his  wealth,  and  to  have  cher- 
‘  ished  the  idea  of  employing  it  for  the  public  benefit.* 

‘  Allusion  is  made  to  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which 
was  projected  in  the  year  1504,  though  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
did  not  occur  until  two  years  later.  This  fact  is  derived  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ;  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  on  the 
4th  of  Jan.,  15G4 — 5,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  court  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  (through  his  servant  Anthony  Strynger),  that  a  Bourse  or 
Exchange  should  be  built  in  London  at  his  expence,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  merchants,  provided  a  site  was  found  on  which  the  edifice 
might  be  conveniently  erected.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1534,  it  was  proposed,  under 
royal  letters  too,  to  take  Leadenhall  for  an  Exchange ;  but 
such  was  the  ‘  inhabitiveness  *  of  our  ancestors,  that  the  offer  was 
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rejected  on  a  show  of  hands ;  nor  was  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  the 
uncle  of  Sir  Thomas,  four  years  afterwards,  more  successful. 
Its  accomplishment  was  left  to  the  ‘  Mercer.*  His  munificent 
offer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  building,  if  the  city  would  find 
a  site,  was  accepted.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  ‘civic  wor- 
‘  tides,*  whose  names  are  still  on  record,  subscribed  the  purchase- 
money,  £3737  Os.  6d.  The  subscription  commenced  in  March, 
1565,  and  terminated  in  October,  1566.  The  grpund  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  September,  and  the  site  on  which  the  Exchange  now 
stands  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

Mr.  Burgon  has  succeeded  in  discovering  frequent  allusions  to 
the  progress  of  the  Exchange  in  Sir  Thomas’s  letters;  but 
these  allusions,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  are  brief  and 
business-like,  worthy  of  the  man,  who  evidently  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  he  was  engaged  in  any  wonderfully  generous 
undertaking.  He  was  a  great,  sincere  man,  and  very  properly 
left  it  to  his  precious  committees  and  trustees  to  prate  and  pub¬ 
lish,  and—  do  nothing.  They  are  mere  allusions,  ‘  to  the  progress 
‘  of  an  edifice  with  which  posterity  has  identified  his  name ;  but 
‘  which  occupied  in  truth  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.’  All 
credit,  nevertheless,  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  author,  for  disco¬ 
vering  where  he  got  his  timber  and  his  free-stone,  where  he 
obtained  the  wainscot  and  glass,  and  whence  he  procured  his 
architect,  for  the  noble  erection.  It  did  get  finished  at  any  rate, 
and  in  no  great  length  of  time  either.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Burgon’s  plates,  his  reader  can  easily  follow  his  description 
of  the  building,  but  we  may  venture  on  his  account. 

‘  The  form  of  the  building/  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  is  quadrate, 
with  walks  round  the  mayne  building  supported  with  pillars  of  marble ; 
over  which  walks  is  a  place  for  the  sale  of  all  kinde  of  wares,  richly 
stored  with  varietie  of  all  sorts.*  Hentzner,  the  German,  when  he 
visited  England  in  1598,  was  evidently  struck  with  its  appearance. 
‘  It  has  a  great  effect,*  says  he,  *  whether  you  consider  the  stateliness 
of  the  building,  the  assemblage  of  different  nations,  or  the  quantities 
of  merchandise.*  There  were,  in  fact,  walks  above  as  well  as  belo\y  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  being  divided  into  no  less  than  one 
hundred  small  shops,  from  the  rents  of  which  Gresham  proposed,  in 
part,  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay  in  its  erection.  An  equal 
numl)er  of  vaults  were  also  dug  beneath,  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
merchandise  ;  but  these  were  found  to  be  so  dark  and  damp,  that  they 
soon  became  of  little  value. 

‘  Desirable  for  a  display  of  wares,  as  a  shop  must  have  l)een  in  a 
place  of  so  much  resort  as  the  Bourse,  we  learn  from  the  chronicler 
who  interested  himself  most  in  the  history  of  the  city,  that  for  two  or 
three  years  after  its  erection  the  shops  remained  Mn  a  manner  empty: 
Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  having  signified  her  intention  of  visiting 
the  founder,  and  in  person  inspecting  and  naming  his  edifice,  Gresham 
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niturallj  became  anxious  to  improve  its  ap|)earaiice,  and  render  it 
fitter  for  the  reception  of  his  royal  guest.  ‘  He  went  /  in  consequence, 
lays  Stowe,  ‘  twice  in  one  day  round  al)out  the  upper  ])awne,  and  be¬ 
sought  those  shopkeepers  then  present  that  they  would  furnish  and 
adorne  with  wares,  and  ^vaxe  lights,  as  many  shops  ns  they  either 
could  or  would,  and  they  should  have  all  those  shops  so  furnished  rent 
free  that  yeare.  And  within  two  years  after,  he  raysed  that  rent  unto 
foure  marks  a  yeere  ;  and  within  a  while  after  that,  he  raised  his  rent 
of  every  shoppe  unto  foure  ]iounds  tenne  shillings  a  yeere,  and  then  all 
shoppes  were  well  furnished  according  to  that  time  ;  for  then  the  mil¬ 
liners  or  haberdashers  in  lliat  place  solde  inouse-trnppes,  bird-cages, 
shooing-horns,  lanthorns,  and  Jews-trumpes,  &c.  There  was  also  at 
that  time  that  kept  shoppes  in  the  upper  pawne  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
armorours,  that  sold  both  old  and  new  armor,  apothecaries,  booke-sellers, 
goldsmiths,  and  glasse-sellers ;  although  now  it  is  as  plenteously  stored 
with  all  kind  of  rich  wares  and  fine  commodities,  as  any  particular 
place  in  Europe.  Unto  which  place  many  forraine  princes  daily  send, 
to  be  served  of  the  best  sort.* 

*  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  her  progress  into  the  city,  that  Gresham  required  the 
aid  of  illumination  to  set  off  the  Bourse  to  advantage.  Stowe  relates, 
that  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1570 — 1,  ‘the  Queei/s  3Iajesty,  attended 
with  her  nobility,  came  from  her  house  at  the  Strande,  called  Somerset 
House,  and  entered  the  citie  by  Temple-bar,  through  Fleetc-streete, 
Cheap,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  Bourse,  to  Sir  Thcmas  Gresh¬ 
am’s  in  Bishopsgate-streete,  where  she  dined.  After  dinner,  her 
majestie  returning  through  Cornhill,  entered  the  Bourse  on  the  south 
side  ;  and  after  that  she  had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the 
ground,  especially  the  pawne,  which  was  richly  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  the  finest  wares  in  the  city,  she  caused  the  same  Bourse  by  an  herald 
and  a  trumpet  to  l)e  proclaimed  the  Royal  ExchanyCy  and  so  to  be 
called  from  thenceforth  and  not  otherwise.*  Such  is  the  brief  account 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  event  from  which  the  Bourse, 
as  it  was  till  then  called,  dates  its  present  name.* 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  348 — 352. 

We  come  to  the  most  important  of  Gresham’s  projects,  with 
Mr.  Burgon*8  account  of  which  we  shall  conclude. 

He  determined  on  founding  a  College  in  London  for  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  instruction  of  all  who  chose  to  come  and  attend  the  lectures. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  was  excessively  jealous  of  this 
proposal,  and  used  all  its  endeavors,  by  flatteries  and  courtly 
threats,  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  If  Gresham  could  have 
anticipated  the  mal-administration  of  his  Trustees,  he  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Alma  Mater. 

‘  He  accordingly  framed  his  will,  and  made  every  necessary  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  college,  which  might  be 
justly  called  ‘  the  epitome  of  an  university.*  He  ordained  that  the 
VOL.  VI 1.  2  Q 
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Lady  Gresham  should  enjoy  liis  mansion-house,  as  well  as  the  rents 
arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  during  her  life,  in  case  she  survived 
him  ;  but  from  the  period  of  her  death  both  these  properties  were  to 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  fiercer  s 
Company.  These  public  bodies  were  conjointly  to  nominate  seven 
professors,  who  should  lecture  successively,  one  on  every  day  of  the 
week,  on  the  seven  sciences  of  divinity,  astronomy,  music,  geometry, 
law,  medicine,  and  rhetoric.  The  salaries  of  the  lecturers  M’ere  amply 
defrayed  by  the  profits  arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  were 
fixed  at  £50  per  annum ; — a  more  liberal  remuneration  than  Henry 
VIII.  had  apjminted  for  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  equivalent  to  at  least  £400  or  £500  at  the  present 
day . 

‘  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Sir  Thomas  further  ordained 
that  the  professors  should  all  be  unmarried  men,  and  that  sej)arate 
suites  of  apartments  should  be  allotted  to  them  in  his  house ;  while 
the  large  garden  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  quiet  and  retirement  of 
the  place,  he  rightly  deemed  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  and  most  favorable  to  the  pursuits  of  the  scientific  persons  who 
would  in  future  make  it  their  residence.’ — lb.  pp.  437 — 440. 

How  have  these  companies  dealt  with  this  public  property  ? 
Hear  Mr.  Burgoii. 

‘  The  facts  of  the  case  are  lamentable,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
brought  forward  and  insisted  upon.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  left  to  the 
city  his  own  mansion  ;  in  the  vastnoss  of  its  proportions,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  accommodations,  perfectly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
a  college.  He  most  liberally  endowed  seven  lectureships  for  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  instruction  of  all  who  chose  to  be  instructed  in  divinity, 
astronomy,  music,  geometry,  law,  medicine,  and  rhetoric ;  and  to 
secure  to  his  fellow  citizens  the  advantages  which  he  proposed  con¬ 
ferring  on  them,  he  appointed  the  City  of  London  and  the  Piercers’  Com¬ 
pany  his  joint  trustees.  In  process  of  time,  the  ground  on  which 
Gresham  College  stood  became  so  valuable,  we  are  told, — the  trust  so 
unprofitable  (in  consequence  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  rebuilding 
the  Exchange  after  the  great  fire),  and  the  building  itself  so  ruinous, 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  dispose  of  the  property  ;  and  in  tlie 
year  I7(>3,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  authorizing  the  sale  of 
the  estate  ;  it  was  accordingly  disjmsed  of  to  government  for  an  annual 
payment  of  £50() ;  and — the  excise  office  arose  on  its  site.  A  more 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
considered,  dot's  not  exist  on  record.  From  that  time  an  obscure  rtK)in 
over  the  Royal  Exchange  was  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  ;  and  a  pecuniary  compensation  was  made  to  the  seven  professors 
for  the  loss  of  their  pleasant  collegiate  residences.  So  immensely  has 
ground  in  the  city  of  London  increased  in  value  of  late  years,  that  had 
Gresham  College  l)een  su tiered  to  remain,  or  had  any  reasonable  use  of 
that  projH'rty  been  made  during  the  interval,  the  trustees  to  whom  the 
management  of  its  funds  w’as  confided,  w'ould  have  been  enabled,  long 
before  the  present  period,  to  erect  a  college  on  the  ancient  site,  whose 
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revenues  would  have  been  as  immense  as  its  Iwiiefits  would  have  been 
incalculable.* — Ib.  pp.  494 — 49(>. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  Mr,  Hur<ron  presents  us 
with  a  very  elaborate  and  important  history  of  the  ‘  Royal  Ex- 
‘  chan^  and  Gresham  College  '  (the  reader  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  appendix  instead  of  occupying  its  proper  place 
in  the  work  in  consequence  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  author’s 
way  by  certain  city  authorities) ;  and  we  wish  he  would  publish  it 
separately  for  the  guidance  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Some 
of  his  suggestions  are  valuable  ;  but  will  not  receive  the  slightest 
attention  from  the  parties  appealed*  to,  unless  some  ‘  pressure 
from  without  *  be  used. 

Before  parting  with  the  author  there  is  one  point  wdiich  calls 
for  observation.  Mr.  Burgon  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
high  church  and  Tory  propensities.  Now  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  perfect  neutrality  wwld,  perhaps,  have  been  advis¬ 
able  ;  but  to  indulge  in  sneers  at  ‘  reformers,'  when  the  main, 
practical  object  of  the  writer  is  reform — the  reform,  restoration, 
and  perpetuity  of  a  noble  institute — strikes  us  as  being  ridicu¬ 
lously  inconsistent.  The  insinuations,  in  themselves,  may  be 
true  or  false — we  look  upon  them  as  the  little  harmless  sallies  of 
a  vivacious  temperament — but  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
author's  object,  they  merit  animadversion. 


Art.  VI.  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields^ 
<^c,.  Illustrated,  By  William  Howitt.  1  vol.  dvo.  pp.  52(5. 
London  :  Longman.  1840. 

TN  laying  open  some  of  the  interesting  scenes  of  his  native 
country  to  the  more  perfect  knowdedge  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Howitt  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service.  The  English  are  a 
singular  people,  and  always  have  been  such :  with  an  abstract 
patriotism  so  intense  as  to  make  them  look  with  contempt  on 
every  thing  in  other  countries  which  differs  from  the  customs  of 
their  own ;  they  are  practically  the  admirers  and  followers  of 
every  thing  of  foreign  origin.  From  the  day  when  Shakespeare 
^ake  of  the  sumptuary  laws  which  were  enacted  to  deprive  our 
English  gallants  of 

‘  The  remains 

Of  fool  and  feather  which  they  got  in  France, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  case  is  just  the  same;  Ihe  French 
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marchande  des  inodes  is  patronized  in  preference  to  the  native 
artist ;  and  the  foreign  cook  may  demand  and  receive  his  hundreds 
a  year,  with  the  exclusive  use  of  a  horse  and  cabriolet,  wliile  Ids 
English  brother  may  go  on  foot — and  starve.  It  is  much  the 
same  witli  our  travellers :  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius  crackle  beneath 
the  feet,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  bear  along  hundreds  of  our 
countrymen  and  women  who  have  probably  never  bestowed  a 
glance,  or  even  a  thought,  on  the  noble  scenery  and  interesting 
associations  with  which  their  native  land  is  rife ;  and  who  seem 
to  value  and  enjoy  the  natural  and  artificial  beauties  which  they 
seek,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  they  lie,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered  in  the  search. 

Still  our  native  land  is  rich  in  places  and  associations  such 
as  these ;  and  multitudes  of  those  who  are  running  to  and  fro  in 
distant  regions,  might  be  as  pleasantly,  and  more  profitably,  em¬ 
ployed  in  bestowing  their  attention  nearer  home :  and  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  consider  Mr.  Howitt’s  work  as  one  which 
deserves  the  approbation  of  the  public.  It  is  eminently  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  people  of  whom  wc  have  been 
speaking.  Those  who  are  well  read  in  history  would  probably 
find  little  with  which  they  were  not  already  acquainted ;  but  the 
general  reader  will  derive  both  amusement  and  instruction  from 
its  pages;  and  what  is  more,  it  may  be  instrumental  in  forming  a 
taste  for  the  scenery,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
land ;  and  enable  him  to  perceive  that  he  need  not  cross  the  sea, 
and  traverse  continents  for  scenes  of  interest  and  deliglit. 

The  selection  of  places  is  scarcely  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Stratford  on  Avon  and  Hampton  Court,  for  instance, 
are  subjects  wffiich  have  nearly  been  exhausted ;  though  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  them  can  never  cease  or  diminish. 
Penshurst  must  ever  be  a  hallow'ed  spot;  and  the  name  of 
Sidney  will  ever  excite  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
while  the  land  and  language  last : — it  has  become  the  synonyme 
for  virtue,  and  honor,  and  public  spirit — the  watchword  of  the 
free. ' 

Of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  need  not  speak.  His  star  has  risen 
and  will  never  set,  and  all  men  are  familiar  with  its  aspect.  To 
his  celebrated  sister  we  cannot  now  devote  our  space.  Of  Al¬ 
gernon,  the  descendant  of  the  same  house  a  century  removed,  we 
w  ish  to  say  a  word  ;  because  it  has  of  late  become  a  fashion  with 
the  school  of  Clarendon — among  wdiom  Mr.  Lodge  is  conspicuous, 
to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  man,  on  account  of  the  opinions 
wdiich  he  held;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  his  lile  was 
ultimately  sacrificed. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  blameless  in  every 
relation  of  private  life,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor ;  and  we 
inust  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  things  and  of  opinions 
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in  his  day,  before  we  can  fully  estimate  his  principles  and  con¬ 
duct.  Of  his  political  principles  we  are  no  admirers,  yet,  though 
the  goddess  of  his  idolatry,  the  ideal  republic  which  he  worship- 
.ped,  might  be  indebted  for  her  divinity  to  his  own  imagination 
only,  he  was  a  true,  an  upright,  and  a  faithful  worshipper :  and 
the  man  who  knew,  and  in  part  had  witnessed,  the  miseries  which 
•had  been  brought  upon  his  country  by  kingcraft,  tyranny,  and 
profligacy,  is  entitled  to  a  large  excuse  for  wishing  or  even  for 
contriving  to  expedite  their  downfall. 

His  moroseness  and  repulsive  manners  might  very  possibly  be 
owing  to  the  same  causes  as  his  ultra  politics ;  to  disgust  at  men 
who,  tainted  with  every  moral  and  political  iniquity,  were  yet 
distinguished  for  the  suavity  and  polish  of  their  bearing :  nor  do 
.we  see  that  his  high  character  and  stern  integrity  are  less  to  be 
.admired  on  this  account;  nor  why  he  should  be  less  a  patriot 
because  he  did  not,  like  Harmodius,  conceal  his  purposes  with 
smiles,  or  hide  the  sword  with  WTeaths  of  myrtle.  Of  course  we 
do  not  offer  these  desultory  observations  as  an  adequate  vindi¬ 
cation  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  but  with  his  name  before  us  we 
could  not  refrain  from  making  them. 

Penshurst  is  interesting  not  only  from  tlie  recollections  which 
it  conjures  up,  but  from  the  objects  which  it  actually  presents. 
It  is  worth  a  visit  to  see  its  paintings  only ;  and  the  books  in 
which  the  habits  and  expenses  of  the  family  are  noted  down  are 
sufficiently  curious.  We  quote  the  following  short  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  amount  and  manner  of  expenditure. 


‘  Prices  of  expences  for  this  week — kitchen,  for  flesh,  fish,  poultrie, 
butter,  eggs,  and  groceries,  ^€21)  IJs.  lOd.  Pantry  and  cellar,  in 
bread,  beere,  sack,  claret,  &c.,  J014  l.ls.  lOd.  Prewhouse,  laundrie, 
soape  and  starge.  Is.  lid.  Stables,  for  hay  and  oats,  £1  14s.  8d. 
'Fewell,  in  charcoal  and  billets,  <€3  9s.  Od. 

*  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  jovial  housekeeping,  amounting  to 
about  £50  for  the  week,  or  £2500  a  year,  for  mere  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  when  a  good  pig  was  worth  Is.  8d.  and  every  thing  in  propor¬ 
tion. 

*  These  are  striking  testimonials  to  the  truth  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
description  in  the  poems  already  quoted,  of  the  liberal  and  ungrudging 
hospitality  of  the  Sidneys.  Towards  the  alleviation  of  this  cost  we 
find  continual  entries  of  gifts  from  friends  and  tenants — another  fact 
also  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

*  All  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clow  ne. 

And  no  one  empty-handed.* 

‘  The  singularity  of  the  entry  is,  that  even  these  gifts  have  a  value 
attached  to  them,  as  thus,  in  1625  :  Gift  to  the  Lo.  of  Leycester,  from 
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the  Earl  of  Dorset,  1  stag,  £2 ;  from  Goodman  Edmunds,  T  piV’ 
Is.  8d/— p.  45. 

Most  of  the  scenes  selected  by  Mr.  Howitt  possess  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  demand  our  notice,  and  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  choose. 
Stratford  on  Avon,  on  which  so  much  has  been  already  said,  that 
we  need  say  no  more,  thus  much  excepted;  that  there  is  now 
living  there  a  lad,  the  descendant  of  William  Shakespeare,  named 
after  him ;  on  whom,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Howitt,  that  some  part 
of  the  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  to  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
might  be  suffered  to  descend  in  a  tangible  and  serviceable  shape, 
without  any  impeachment  of  our  generosity  or  justice.  The  Field 
of  Culloden — where  the  last  Stuart  pretender  made  his  last  effort 
for  a  crown.  Edgehill — where  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  wars 
was  fought,  and  neither  side  obtained  a  victory : — the  first  dubious 
struggle  of  infant  liberty  wdth  tyranny  approaching  to  decrepitude. 
Flodden  and  Lindisfarne — names  which  in  our  day  excite  an 
interest,  half  real,  half  romantic.  The  character  and  actions  of 
King  James  IV.  have  supplied  materials  for  romance ;  and  romance 
has  rendered  his  career  still  more  attractive.  Romance,  how- 
e>:er,  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  this  world ;  actual  romance  we 
mean — romance  on  paper  does  W’ell  enough' — as  witness  Scott 
and  m.any  others.  But  a  character  half  feeling  and  half  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  little  calculated  to  force  its  way  in  the  stern  strivings  of 
this  work-day  world.  There  should  be  a  better  world,  that  the 
heart  and  the  affections  may  have  fair  play  at  last.  King  James 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  the  waywardness  of  passion  and 
the  high  flown  notions  of  gallantry  and  honor  by  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  deluded,  brought  him  to  his  end;  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  that  end  itself  was  wrapt  in  a  kind  of  mys- 
terv  that  deepened  the  impressions  which  his  life  had  made. 

For  a  great  length  of  time  his  countrymen  contended  that  he 
did  not  fall  at  Flodden  ;  that  his  body  was  never  found  ;  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  he  was  expected,  like  Don  Sebastian  and 
King  Arthur,  to  re-appear.  They  have  ceased  at  last,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  expect  his  second  advent :  they  might  have  done  so  from 
the  first. 


‘  The  body  (siivs  Sir  Walter  Scott)  which  the  English  affirm  to 
have  l)een  that  of  Janies,  was  found  on  the  field  by  Lord  Dacre,  and 
carried  by  him  to  Berwick,  and  presented  to  Surrey  (who  commanded 
the  English  at  Flodden).  Both  these  lords  knew  James’s  person  t(K> 
well  to  lie  mistaken.  The  body  was  also  acknowledged  by  his  two 
favorite  attendants,  Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  James  Forman,  ivho 
wept  at  beholding  it.* 

‘  The  singular  history  of  these  remains,  Stow,  in  his  *  Survey  of 
London,*  ito.  p.  thus  funiishes  from  his  own  knowledge.  Hhat 
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a  strange  end  for  so  proud  and  cliivalrous  a  king,  and  what  treatment 
fW)m  the  hands  of  a  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.,  who  certainly  refused 
the  body  Christian  burial. 

'  After  the  battle,  the  bodie  of  the  same  king  being  found,  was 
closed  in  lead,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  to  the  monas- 
terie  of  Skeyne  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained  for  a  time,  in  w  hat  order 
I  am  not  certaine  ;  biit  since  the  dissolution  of  that  house,  in  the 
reygne  of  Edward  the  Sixt,  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolke,  being 
lodged,  and  keeping  house  there,  1  have  been  showed  the  same  bodie, 
throwne  into  a  waste  room,  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead  and  other 
rubble.  Since  the  wdiich  time,  w'orkmen  there  for  their  foolish  pleasure, 
hewed  off  his  head  ;  and  Lancelot  Young,  master  glazier  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  feelinge  a  sw'eet  savour  to  come  from  thence,  and  yet  the 
form  remaining,  with  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  brought  it  to 
London  to  his  house  in  Wood^streety  where  (for  a  time)  he  kept  it  for 
the  sweetness ;  but,  in  the  end,  caused  the  sexton  of  that  church  to  bury 
it  among  other  bones,  taken  out  of  their  charnel.* — pp.  195,  196. 

The  visit  to  the  scenery  of  the  ‘White  Doe  of  Rylston  ' — to 
Wharfdale  and  Barden  'I'ovver,  w^e  think  will  interest  the  reader; 
the  })lace  is  full  of  natural  beauties  and  historical  recollections. 
Barden  Tower  was  the  residence  of  ‘  the  stout  Lord  Cliffords  that 
‘  did  fight  in  France/  and  elsewhere  also.  The  history  of  the 
shepherd  lord  is  particularly  interesting ;  and  it  is  only  in  such 
times  and  circumstances  as  those  in  wdiich  they  actually  occurred, 
that  such  adventures  would  have  happened.  In  this  country, 
probably,  they  never  could  t<ike  place  again. 

*  The  history  of  the  Shepherd  Lord  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
the  peerage.  When  his  father,  Lord  John  Clifford — the  bhKKly  or 
black-faced  Clifford — fell  at  the  battle  of  Tow'ton,  wdiich  overthrew 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  placed  Edward  the  h'ourth  on  the  throne, 
his  mother  w^as  obliged  to  ffy  with  him,  for  safety,  into  the  w'ildest 
recesses  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland."'^  8he  afterwards  married  Sir 
Launcelot  Threlkeld,  of  the  latter  county,  who  assisted  to  keep  him 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  York  family,  to  w'hom  the  Clif¬ 
ford  bhM>d  w’as,  for  notorious  reasons,  most  especially  odious  ;  but  to 
effect  this,  he  was  obliged  to  be  brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  and  so  lived 
for  tw’enty-four  years.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the 
throne,  the  attainder  against  his  father  w'as  reversed,  and  he  succeeded 
to  his  ancestral  honors  and  estates.  At  this  period  it  appears  that  he 
was  as  uneducated  as  his  fellow  shepherds ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  had,  it  w'ould  seem,  learned  much 
true  wisdom  in  his  simple  almde  up  among  the  hills.  He  resorted  to  this 
Barden  Tower,  and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  monks 


*  The  black  Clifford  did  not  fall  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  but  at  the  attack 
I  crrybridge  the  night  before  the  battle. 
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of  Balton.  With  these  he  appears  to  have  contracted  a  strong  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  have  passed  a  life  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  delightful 
prosecution  of  the  popular  studies  of  the  time.  They  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  astronomy,  and  it  seems  equally  certain  to  astrology.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Cliffords  have  been  found  manuscripts  of  this  period, 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  shepherd,'  which  make  it  more  than 
probable  that  alchemy  was  another  of  the  fascinating  pursuits  of  Lord 
Henry  and  his  monkish  companions.  He  emerged,  after  he  had  so 
spent  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  first  years  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty,  as  a  principal  commander 
of  the  victorious  army  at  Flodden,  showing  that  the  military  genius  of 
the  Cliffords  merely  slumbered  beneath  the  philosophic  gown.* 

The  day-dream  of  Tintagel  is  very  good  in  its  way.  Mr, 
Howitt  is  evidently  a  man  of  poetical  temperament;  and  his  dream 
has  this  advantage,  that  its  circumstances  cannot  be  contradicted 
by  tlie  stoutest  stickler  for  realities.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  representation  of  Arthur  and  his  court,  their  habits  and  their 
manners  as  given  in  the  Mabinogion,  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  scenery  of  Mr.  Howitt’s  dream.  We  cannot  give  up  our 
old  friend  Arthur  as  a  fictitious  personage. 

Wotton  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  is  chiefly  noticed  by  the  author 
as  Uie  habitation  of  Rousseau  during  his  stay  in  England ;  and 
a  somewhat  curious  list  of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have 
visited  this  country  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter. 

‘  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  visit  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  Peter  the 
Creat  of  Russia.  Marat,  the  bloody  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  ferocious 
Rolrespierre,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corduy,  teaching  French 
at  a  Dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  intimate  with 
the  Aik  ins,  and  Rarhaulds,  &c.  Louis  Philippe  pursuing  the  same 
humble  vocation  at  Richmond.  Dr.  Franklin,  busy  in  London  as  a 
journeyman  printer.  La  Mennais,  seeking  employment  in  London, 
and  refused,  as  stupid  looking.  ^lina  and  Miguel,  the  lions  of  London 
drawing-riMuns,  surprising  all  the  young  ladies  by  their  meekness  and 
gentleness,  the  more  to  surprise  them  afterwards  with  the  news  of  their 
bloody  deeds.  Two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men,  however,  of  the 
last  century  who  have  made  any  considerable  sojourn  in  this  country, 
are  Alfieri  and  Rousseau.’ 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  received 
accounts  of  the  latter  extraordinary  man,  than  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  at  Wotton  Hall,  and  the  manner  of  his  quitting  it.  He 
was  evidently  the  subject  of  mental  aberration :  and  probably 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  works  were  the  result  of— per¬ 
haps —extraordinary  organization  ;  or  at  least  of  diseased  action. 

The  author  runs  a  singular  parallel  between  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  Alfieri  and  Lord  Byron,  which  appear  to  have  been 
similar  even  to  minute  particulars.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this. 
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It  is  not  that  Alfieri,  though  he  several  limes  visited  and  even 
resided  in  England,  and  was  partial  to  it,  had  any  thing  of  the 
Englishman  in  his  composition  ;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
that  Lord  Byron  had  much  of  the  Italian.  We  doubt  greatly 
whether  he  ever  felt  himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  England — for 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  at  least ;  and  we  believe  that  he 
never  intended  to  return  to  it :  and  his  temperature  and  genius 
bespoke  a  man  who  was  born  on  the  Phlegnean  fields,  and  reared 
beneath  the  suns  of  Italy. 

The  last  places  which  we  can  notice  are  the  enchanted 
lands  of  Staffa  and  Iona ;  the  latter  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
learning  passed  away,  and  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Johnson. 
Here  they  say  are  buried  forty  kings  of  Scotland  (?) ;  four  kings 
of  Ireland;  eight  kings  of  Norway!  What  a  royal  fellowship 
in  Death  !  And  they  rise  at  midnight  and  hold  solemn  council 
round  their  tombs. 

‘  As  in  pale  Hades,  midst  dim-visioned  things. 

Stalk  the  proud  shadows  of  forgotten  kings.* 

Of  these  things,  however,  we  must  say  no  more  ;  as  we  wish  to 
make  an  extract  which  we  cannot  abridge,  and  which  will  leave  us 
no  space  for  further  observations  :  it  will  probably  please  the 
reader  better  than  any  thing  of  ours.  It  is  the  description  of  the 
interior  of  Fingal’s  Cave,  in  Staffa. 

*  We  advanced  along  a  sort  of  Giant’s  Causeway,  the  pavement  of 
which  was  the  heads  of  basaltic  columns,  all  fitting  together  in  the 
most  beautiful  symmetry,  and,  turning  round  the  precipice  to  our  right 
hand,  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  cave.  The  sea  was 
too  stormy  to  allow  us  to  enter  it,  as  is  often  done  in  Imats,  we  had, 
therefore,  to  clamber  along  one  of  its  sides,  where  a  row  of  columns  is 
broken  off  at  some  distance  above  the  waves,  and  presents  an  accessi¬ 
ble,  but  certainly  very  formidable  causeway,  by  which  you  may  reach 
the  far  end.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  stranger,  if  he  were  there 
alone,  would  dare  to  pass  along  that  irregular  and  slippery  causeway, 
and  penetrate  to  the  obscure  end  of  the  cave ;  but  numbers  animate 
one  another  to  any  thing.  We  clambered  along  this  causeway  or  cor¬ 
ridor,  now  ascending  and  now  descending,  as  the  broken  columns 
r^uired,  and  soon  stood — upwards  of  seventy  of  us— ranged  along  its 
side  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
splendid  sea  cave  is  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  entrance ;  sixty-six 
feet  high  from  the  water  :  and  runs  into  the  rock  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet.  Let  it  be  imagined  that,  at  eight  or  ten  feet  below 
us  it  was  paved  with  the  sea,  which  came  rushing  and  foaming  along 
it,  and  dashing  up  against  the  solid  rock  at  its  termination ;  while  the 
light  thnjwn  from  the  flickering  billows  quivered  in  its  arched  roof 
above  us,  and  the  whole  place  w’as  filled  with  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
ucean  ;  and  if  any  one  can  imagine  to  himself  any  situation  more  sub- 
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lime,  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  is.  The  roof  is  composed  of 
the  lower  ends  of  basaltic  columns,  which  have  yet  been  so  cut  away 
by  nature  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  the  roof  of  some  gigantic  cathedral 
aisle.  Lichens  of  gold  and  crimson  have  gilded  and  colored  it  in  the 
richest  manner.  It  was  diflicult  to  forget,  as  we  stood  there,  that,  if 
any  one  slipped,  he  would  disappear. for  ever,  for  the  billows  in  their 
ebb  would  sweep  him  out  to  the  open  sea,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment. 
Yet  the  excitement  of  the  whole  group  was  too  evident  to  rest  with 
any  seriousness  on  such  a  thought.  Some  one  suddenly  fired  a  gun  in 
the  place,  and  the  concussion  and  reverberated  thunders  were  astound¬ 
ing.  When  the  first  effect  was  gone  off,  one  general  peal  of  laughter 
rung  through  the  cave,  and  then  nearly  the  whole  company  began  to 
sing,  ‘  the  sea  !  the  sea  !*  The  captain  found  it  a  difhcult  matter  to 
get  his  company  out  of  tliis  strange  chantry — where  they,  and  the 
winds  and  waves  seemed  all  gt>ing  mad  together — to  embark  them 
again  for  Iona.' — p.  358. 

We  are  particularly  partial  to  the  kind  of  engravings  with 
which  this  volume  is  illustrated,  and  are  pleased  to  see  it  be¬ 
coming  so  prevalent  in  England.  A  great  point  is  gained  in  our 
opinion,  where  the  same  artist  both  designs  and  engraves  the 
embellishments,  he  knows  his  own  meaning  best,  and  can  express 
and  convey  his  own  feeling  better  than  any  other  person.  Mr. 
Williams  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  task,  and  the  interest  of  the  work  is  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  assistance.  Some  of  the  landscapes  are  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  efllbctive  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  young  Shakespeare 
is  a  highly  successful  attempt ;  whether  it  is  equal  in  execution  to 
the  drawing  or  not.  Mr.  !Iowitt  thinks  it  is  not.  It  is  free  from 
the  fault  of  many  of  our  English  figure  subjects,  where  mere  effect 
is  more  attended  to  than  drawing  and  character,  and  the  work 
suffers  in  .proportion.  They  do  these  things  better  in  France, 
where  the  drawing  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance.  In  landscape  the  case  is  different,  effect  is  there  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consideration ;  and  the  artist  in  the‘se  subjects  has  been  happy 
and  successful.  The  character  of  w’^ood-engraving  too,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  kind  of  work  with  wdiich  Mr.  Howitt  has  pre¬ 
sented  us.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  vignette  of  Wolsey 
blessing  the  children,  which  it  seems  was  designed  by  Mr. 
How’itt’s  daughter,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  her  taste  and  talents. 

Mr.  Ilowitt  is  no  doubt  a  practical  writer,  but  his  style  is  un¬ 
equal.  Some  parts  of  the  w’ork  are  evidently  written  con  amore, 
and  with  considerable  effect;  in  others  the  style  is  defective  and 
tlie  language  even  incorrect.  This  should  not  be ;  the  finer  parts, 
perhaps,  are  shown  to  more  advantage  by  the  contrast ;  but  an 
author  who  can  write  so  well  at  some  times,  should  never  write  so 
ill  at  any.  The  book,  however,  is  a  good  book,  and  will  do  good; 
and  in  that  hope  w*e  wish  it  success. 


Art.  VII.  I.  Debate  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity;  containing  an 
Examination  of  the  Social  Systetn,  and  of  all  Systems  of  Scepticism 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  held  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati  for 
Eight  Days  successively,  between  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark,  ScoU 
land,  and  Alexander  Campbell  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  With  an 
Appendix  by  the  Parties,  Complete  in  one  volume,  London :  Groom- 
bridge,  1839, 

2.  Discourses,  on  various  subjects,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Excellency 
of  Christianity  ;  as  compared  with  the  pretensions  of  Infidelity,  and 
especially  of  Socialism.  By  Alexander  Ewing,  M.A.  8vo. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

3.  Socialism,  in  its  Moral  Tendencies  Compared  with  Christianity, 
The  second  of  three  Lectures  on  Socialism  (as  propounded  by  Robert 
Owen  and  othn's),  delivered  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  South  Parade, 

'  Leeds,  Sep, ‘30,  1838.  By  J.  Eustace  Giles.  London:  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall. 

'T^HE  day  in  which  we  live,  but  for  the  enterprises  of  Christian 
^  philanthropy  which  distinguish  it,  might  with  strong 
emphasis  be  denominated  the  golden  age  of  quackery.  The  honor¬ 
able  occupation,  in  which  strolling  players,  conjurors,  dancing-dogs, 
and  mock-auctioneers  formerly  enjoyed  a  snug  monopoly,  is  now 
invaded  by  mountebanks  of  a  different  order ;  who,  crowding  in 
Egyptian  swarms  into  every  walk  of  life,  seem  resolved  on  showing 
that  charlatanism  and  folly  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and  on 
taxing,  to  the  utmost  point  of  endurance,  the  patience  or  credulity 
of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  nation.  Certainly,  it  sets  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  for  ever  at  rest;  that  the  mighty 
dead  of  this  country  can  be  quiet  in  their  graves,  while  the  stations 
which  they  once  held  in  public  observation  are  filled  by  men,  who,* 
heedless  of  honest  fame,  are  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  Never  has  there 
been  -a  period  throughout  the  history  of  the  nation,  in  which 
its  interests  have  required  more  profound  attention  from  the 
legislature  than  during  the  last  five  years;  and  session  after 
session  have  we  waited  for  the  successive  meetings  of  Parliament, 
in  the  hope  that  something  would  be  done  to  remove  the  burdens, 
by  which  our  liberties  and  commerce  are  oppressed.  But  no 
sooner  has  an  unmeaning  speech  from  the  throne  been  read,  than 
both  houses,  all  alive,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  for 
pelf  and  patronage,  have  begun  to  squander  awa^ 
the  public  time,  in  contentious  spoutings  about  their 
party  interests ;  and  never  has  the  opposition  of  the 
ene  side  been  so  strong,  or  the  support  of  the  other  so 
feeble,  as  when  some  really  honest  measure  has  been  introduced, — 
as  for  instance  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dnneombe  on  Church-Rates, 
— to  ensure  the  rights  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Nor  from  these 
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disgraceful  bickerings,  as  farcical  witliout  being  so  innocent  as 
those  of  the  redoubtable  Punch  and  his  wife  Judy,  do  the  two 
leading  parties  in  the  senate  ever  cease,  excepting  when,  like 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  they  shake  hands  over  the  mockery 
or  crucifixion  of  religious  liberty. 

While  the  great  vulgar  are  thus  “taking  infinite  pains  to  render 
themselves  infinitely  ridiculous  ”  in  the  senate,  similar  diversion, 
out  of  doors,  is  provided  for  the  people,  by  a  more  plebeian  tribe  of 
charlatans,  in  the  shape  of  itinerant  philosophers  or  lecturers  on 
protestant  reformation,  phrenology,  education,  and  social  improve¬ 
ment  ;  who,  though  they  play  such  ‘  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
*  heaven,  as  make  the  angels  weep,’  find  pence  and  followers 
amongst  the  deluded  people. 

Were  we  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  list  of  public  names,  that  might 
be  fairly  included  under  these  animadversions,  he  might  misUd<e  it, 
from  its  length,  fora  catalogue  of  Hindoo  gods,  or  one  of  the  endless 
genealogies,  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Two,  however,  as  acting  conspi¬ 
cuous  parts  in  the  great  farce  of  human  folly,  as  seated  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  blessed  see-saw  in  which  society  is  now  moving,  and 
as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  article, 
may  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  notice.  We  refer,  as  our 
readers  probably  anticipate,  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  (lod,  as 
he  styles  himself,  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Robert 
Owen,  Esq.,  ‘founder  of  the  Rational  System  of  Society,’ 

Qiii  Buvium  non  odit,  ainet  tun  cannina  IMievi, 

Atque  idem  jungat  vulpes  et  inulgeat  hircos, 

which,  in  modern  English,  runs  thus,  ‘  Who  loathes  not 
‘  Owen’s  stupidity  may  admire  Exeter’s  intolerance,  and  let  him 
‘  who  can  endure  either,  go  and  yoke  foxes,  and  milk  the  he-goats.’ 

In  many  respects,  these  worthies,  as  public  men,  for  it  is  in  this 
character  alone  that  we  refer  to  them,  differ  from  each  other  tis 
much  as  a  demagogue  usually  differs  from  a  bishop.  Trained  up 
in  the  most  Oothic  and  intolerant  of  our  universities.  Dr. 
Phillpotts  is  profoundly  learned  in  things  of  which  he  had 
better  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant;  while  Mr.  Owen,  partly 
through  the  want  of  early  education,  and  partly  through  his  own 
neglect,  appears  utterly  ignorant  of  the  things  which  it  is  of  infi¬ 
nite  imporUuice  to  know.  Tiie  one,  with  the  wisdom  for  which 
prelates  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  celebrated,  has  chosen 
a  sure  path  to  rank  and  emolument;  the  other,  amusing  himself, 
like  many  an  infidel  speculator  before  him,  with  sensual  and 
golden  dreams,  has  found  a  path,  equally  sure,  to  poverty  and 
degradation.  In  all  the  efforts  of  the  atheist,  we  see  the  dema¬ 
gogue  and  the  libertine ;  in  those  of  the  high-priest,  the  formalist, 

,  and  inquisitor.  Grant  the  wishes  of  the  one,  and  you  subvert  the 
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laws ;  ^rant  tliose  of  the  other,  and  you  put  an  end  to  liberty. 
Owen  is  an  enemy  to  the  government:  Phillpotts  to  the  people. 

Along  with  this  difference,  however,  there  are  not  wanting 
considerable  points  of  resemblance  between  them;  and  their 
efforts,  whatever  diversity  there  may  be  in  their  motives,  of  which 
we  do  not  ])retend  to  judge,  tend  to  tlie  same  object,  viz.,  the 
subversion  of  genuine  Christianity,  lujually  fanatical,  bigoted, 
self-important,  and  eager  for  power,  both  concur  in  offeriiig  to 
the  people  a  humanly-devised  substitute  for  the  word  of  Ciod ; 
the  one,  in  a  semi* papistical  rubric;  and  the  other,  in  the  laws 
and  dogmas  of  an  atheistical  creed.  lb)th,  too,  are  agreed  in 
calling  u|)on  governments*  to  promote  their  objects,  and  are  etpially 
the  advocates  of  persecuting  principles  ;  the  bishop  insisting,  that 
the  instruction  of  the  population,  both  juvenile  and  adult,  should 
be  under  the  exclusiv'e  direction  of  the  priests ;  the  demagogue, 
that  none  should  be  entrusted  with  the  work,  who  retain  a 
particle  of  reverence  for  the  worship  of  Cod.  W  hether  mankind 
would  suffer  most  from  the  priestly  intolerance  of  Exeter,  or  the 
atheistical  intolerance  of  Owen,  is  a  problem  of  no  easy  solu¬ 
tion.  But  unless  the  civil  power  should  once  more,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  bishops,  become  the  hangman,  as  it  is  at  present 
the  turnkey  and  extortioner-general  of  the  Church,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  of  two  antagonists,  better  suited  to  carry  on  an 
interminable  w^ar ;  since  each  may  find  in  the  other  tin*  most 
plausible  pretext  w’hich  the  nature  of  things  will  allow  for  his  own 
errors :  nothing,  on  the  one  hand,  affording  to  priestcraft  so  spe¬ 
cious  an  argument  against  liberty,  as  atheistical  licentiousness ;  or 
lending,  on  the  other,  so  powerful  a  plea  to  infidels,  as  episcopal 
pride  and  rapacity. 

The  writer  of  an  Article  on  Socialism,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  who  is  not  ashamed  of  prostituting  his  fine 
powers  to  the  service  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  assures  Ins 
readers  that  Socialism  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  ‘  Dissent  ;*  most 
dishonorably  taking  advantage  of  the  two-fold  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘  dissent,’  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  a  close  affinity,  or 
indeed,  an  essential  identity  'between  the  opinions  of ‘Robert 
Owen  and  those  of  Protestant  Dissenters ;  so  that  the  one  na¬ 
turally  if  not  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  other.  U  hat  the  first 
and  most  determined  opponents  of  Owen  have  been  nonconform¬ 
ists  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but,  as  nothing  good  can  come 
out  of  Nazarethy  he  maintains,  in  defiance  of  the  most  undeniable 
facts  to  the  contrary,  that  they  have  only  increased  the  mischief 
which  they  attempted  to  destroy.  And,  either  igfioraiit  or,  what 

*  Tills  system  c:in  be  best  commenced  bv  convincing'  tniverninents  of  tlic 
truth  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.”  Outlinf  of  liationul  Sytiteni, 
p.  1.5.  ...... 
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is  more  probable  in  the  cjise  of  so  able  a  writer,  pretendhuj  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  only  formidable  arguments  employed  by  the 
Socialists  are  those  afforded  by  the  abuse  of  Christianity  by 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  maintiiins  that  the  one  effectual  cure 
for  the  eyil  is  to  relieye  the  extreme  pox'erty  of  the  Church,  and 
to  set  up  a  far  more  costly  and  extensiye  apparatus  of  Puseyisin  and 
persecution  under  the  command  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Dr. 
Hook. 

Essential,  howeyer,  as  some  men  seem  to  regard  a  gorgeous  anti- 
christian  hierarchy  to  the  preservation  of  religion,  they  may  rest 
assured,  tiiat  England  will  never  want  for  infidels  till  she  parts  \ntli 
her  priests.  While  her  clergy  retain  titles  which  it  is  blas])heniy  to 
utter,  she  can  never  want  for  blasphemers:  nor  for  successful  scoffers 
at  religion,  as  long  as  wigs,  aprons,  and  lawn,  croziers,  mitres,  and 
the  mace,  splendid  equipage  and  princely  revenues  extorted  from 
the  poor,  are  deemed  essential  to  the  profession  of  self-denial  and 
humility ;  or  as  long  as  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Bonners  or 
Bancrofts  shall  last,  to  call  the  unwilling  sword  of  the  magistrate 
from  its  scabbard,  for  the  propagation  of  meekness  and  love. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils  inflicte<l  on  Christianity  hy 
infidels,  they  are  light  when  compared  with  those  that  have 
arisen  from  priestcnift.  The  one  has  slain  its  thousands,  the  other 
its  tens  of  thousands.  And  if  barbaric  splendour,  Babylonish  gar¬ 
ments,  and  despotic  po\ver,  are  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
successor  of  the  apostles  at  Exeter,  we  entreat  him,  in  mercy  to 
Christianity,  to  enjoy  them  in  profound  silence,  and  to  ahjuulon 
to  those  who  imitate  more  closely  the  lowliness  and  self-denial  of 
their  Lord,  the  defence  of  his  religion :  lest  the  infidels  should 
profanely  ask,  ‘Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought?’  The  high 
standing  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  no  doubt 
regarded  by  her  devout  children  as  an  undeniable  demonstration  ot 
his  disinterestedness :  yet,  with  every  atom  of  reverence  due  to 
his  spiritual  rank  and  titles,  we  assure  him,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  to  surmise,  that  tender  concern  for  a  princely 
income,  a  love  of  priestly  power,  and  a  desire  to  damage  a 
hostile  government  in  public  opinion,  have  contributed  (juite 
as  largely  as  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  his  recent  ef¬ 
forts.  flow  it  was  that  he  never  discovered  the  horrors^  of 
•Socialism  until  the  introduction  of  Owen  at  court  by  the  prime 
minister;  or  that  he  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  administration 
after  Lord  Melbourne  had  made  atonement  for  the  indiscretion 
by  his  frankness  in  acknowledging  it,  the  Bight  Uev.  Prelate  has 
yet  to  explain.  Nor,  until  that  explanation  be  given,  sluall  we  be 
able  to  regard  his  priestly  fulminations  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  unsanctified  explosions  of  party  rage,  or  the  idle  bustle 
ot  ‘  much  ado  about  nothing.*  By  the  release  of  John  Thoro^oixl 
trom  prison,  the  successors  of  the  apostles  might  wrest  from  infi- 
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delitv  a  weapon,  to  vvliich  the  punishment  of  Hohert  Owen  eouhl 
only  inijKirt  a  keener  edge  and  a  more  deadly  point. 

If,  however,  bishops  and  the  sword  could,  with  safety 
to  our  liberties,  and  consistently'  with  our  religion,  be  let 
loose  against  any  opinions,  it  is  but  due  to  the  warlike 
churchman  to  say',  that  they  ought  to  be  employed  against 
those  of  Owen;  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  three 
words,  blasphemy,  anarchy',  and  lewdness;  or,  yet  more  briefly, as 
we  would  charitably  liope,  in  the  single  term — insanity.  With 
madmen,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  themselves  born 
to  be  reformers;  and  the  opinion  they^  entertain  of  their  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  highest  of  the  human  race,  is  generally  in  exact  pro- 

Imrtion  to  the  melancholy'^  want  of  understanding  which  places  them 
)eneath  the  lowest.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  late  unfortuiuite 
‘  Sir  W.  Courtenay,’  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new  set  of 
‘Canterbury  Talcs  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Owen,  the  Johanna  Southcote  of  infidelity'.  Destitute  of  rank, 
genius,  or  learning,  or  even  the  lowest  amount  of  common 
sense;  in  an  evil  hour,  this  unlucky  visionary  dreamed  th  tje  was 
a  philosopher,  who,  under  a  peculiar  ins|)iration,  had  made  a  dis¬ 
covery',  wliich  would  entitle  him  to  everlasting  admiration,  as 
the  wisest  of  men,  and  the  renovator  of  the  world.  Nor  is 
the  account  which  he  «:ives  of  the  ori<jin  of  this  briii^ht  discovery 
unworthy  of  the  discovery  itself.  M’hen  asked,  if  he  could  state 
how  it  was,  since  there  were  no  rational  beings  in  the  world  and 
men  W'ere  the  creatures  of  circumstiinccs,  he  himself  had  become 
rational, 

]\Ir.  Ow'en  replied,  ‘‘ \A  ith  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world.  Those 
who  had  been  in  Wales  knew’  wliat  jhimmery  w  as,  Fnun  its  appear¬ 
ance,  a  person  was  very  likely  to  be  deceived;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  at  scho(d,  and  imagining  that  the  Hunnnery  was 
siithciently  cool,  he  began  to  eat  it,  when  it  scaldeil  his  stomach  !  For 
some  time  his  parents  thought  he  w’onld  die  ;  and,  the  consefjuence  was, 
he  was  taken  from  school  society.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  reading ; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  reading  and  reflecting,  and  thus  differing 
in  his  thinking  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow’-beings ! !  He  dared  to  say 
that  nohody  else  ever  experienced  this.’  Halifax  Exprv&Hf  Valriot, 

I  iider  the  inspiring  fumes  of and  the  quickening 
pangs  of  a  scalded  stomach,  w  ho  can  wonder  at  Mr.  Ow’cn’s  fruit- 
iuhiess  in  “  thoughts  that  burn  ?”  Yet  the  means  of  accomplishing 
his  modest  undert«iking,  to  renovate  the  world,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  clearly  revealed  as  to  enable  him,  at  once,  to  realize 
his  lofty  destiny'.  His  experiments  at  New  Lanark,  Kahaline, 
and  New  Harmony',  to  say  nothing  ot  one  or  tw’o  abortions,  of 
which  w’e  have  heard,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  London,  have 
<'uded  in  discord,  ruin,  or  disappointment  to  his  followers,  and  an 
acknow’ledged  loss  to  himself  of  a  humirvd  fhouutnd  ijoinids.  And, 
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as  Mr.  Owen  is  now  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  it  is  time 
that  he  should  open  his  eyes  to  the  conclusion,  that  happiness,  in 
the  present  life,  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  scoffing  at 
eternity.  But  it  is  not  in  madness  to  learn  from  experience. 
Like  the  vanquished  sailor,  in  one  of  Goldsmith’s  tales,  who 
boasted  that  his  party  would  have  beaten  the  French,  had  not  all 
their  men  been  killed,  just  as  they  were  getting  the  victory ;  Mr. 
Owen  comforts  himself  with  the  assurance,  that  his  system  must 
liave  worked  well,  but  for  the  irrationality  of  his  followers ;  which 
is  the  sinne  as  saying  that  it  must  have  succeeded  had 
it  not  failed ;  the  work  which  he  professedly  undertook,  and 
declared  to  be  most  easy  of  accomplishment,  being  that  precisely 
which  he  failed  to  accomplish  ;  viz.  the  making  of  men  ‘  rational.’ 
How  happy  are  they  who  draw  their  comforts  from  imagination! 
How  impossible  that  so  ready  and  pertinacious  a  dreamer  as 
Mr.  Owen  should  want  for  consolation  !  What  to  him  is  the 
paltry  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds?  If  his  guineas 
are  gone,  he  has  still  left  him  the  “laws  and  facts  of  the  Rational 
‘  System  ;*  still,  like  Alexander,  rich  in  hope,  he  has  golden 
mines  in  futurity  ;  and  nothing  is  wanting,  but  that  his  followers 
should  raise  him  a  sufficient  capital  to  work  them,  in  order  that 
he  may  yet  convert  a  ‘  Pandemonium  into  a  Paradise  ’  before  he 
dies. 

Indeed,  his  past  failures,  when  traced  to  their  real  cause,  only 
serve,  he  assures  us,  to  demonstrate  the  infallibility  of  his  system  ; 
since  they  all  arose  from  the  imperfect  extent  to  which  it  was 
tried.  Among  the  mobs  whom,  under  the  name  of  communities, 
Mr.  Owen  drew  around  him  at  New  Harmony,  there  were  some 
who  unhappily  carried  into  the  experiment  “insane”  prejudices 
in  favor  of  marriage  and  religion.  This  was  the  fly  in  our  phi¬ 
losopher’s  ointment  wliich  converted  its  fragrance  into 
stench;  they  were  not  sufficiently  lewd  and  atheistical  to  be  happy. 
In  future,  therefore,  Mr.  Owen  has  resolved  to  banish  from  Ins 
communities,  not  oidy  private  property,  but  marriage  and  religion ; 
since  “these  three  together  form  the  great  trinity  of  causes  of  all 
crime  and  immorality.”  {Mar,  Sf/st,  New  Mar.  JJ'or/d,  p.  oh) 
Much  of  the  unhappiness  of  life  arises  from  fraud,  rapine,  litiga¬ 
tion,  rapacious  wars,  and  the  v^aiious  ways  in  which  men  arc 
attempting  to  grasp  each  other’s  possessions.  Hence  Mr.  Owen 
maintains  the  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  private  property^ 
because,  where  there  is  wo  private  property,  there  can  be  no  fraud  or 
violence  employed  to  obtain  it.  In  the  same  way,  as  an  antidote 
to  the  evils  of  mercenary  and  unhappy  marriages,  to  adultery  and 
the  pitiable  suflerings  of  those  who  are  kept  from  adultery  by  legal 
restraints,  he  has  resolved  on  the  extinction  of  marriage;  and, 
with  the  no  less  laudable  purpose  of  destroying  the  evils  of  reli¬ 
gious  controversy,  bigotry,  persecution,  remorse,  and  apprehen- 
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sions  of  future  misery,  on  that  of  relij^ion  also;  very  justly  con¬ 
cluding,  that,  should  he  succeed  in  the  annihilation  of  these  three 
things,  which  he  denominates  Satanic  devices,  raving  insanities, 
accursed  things,  and  unnatural  crimes ;  all  the  evils  they  produce 
will  perish  wdth  them. 

In  this  reasoning,  it  may  pcrha|>s  he  said  in  reply,  hy  some  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  a  trifling  oversight  of  the  distinction, 
usually  drawn,  between  the  use  and  abuse,,  or  the  cause  and  the 
occasion^  of  a  thing;  that  the  evils  which  Mr.  Owen  attributes 
to  marriage,  private  property,  and  religion,  have  been  generally 
thought  to  have  a  closer  connection  with  lewdness,  cupidity, 
and  irreligion,  and  that  Ins  reasoning  still  leaves  it  uncer¬ 
tain,  whether  greater  evils  might  not  arise  from  the  u'a}d 
of  the  things  condemned  than  from  the  things  themselves. 
But,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  kills  his  horse  can  never 
be  throwni  from  it,  that  the  man  who  gets  bis  head  chopt  oft* 
can  never  suffer  from  the  head-ache,  or  that  he  who  ladles  the 
ocean  dry  will  never  be  drowned;  so  we  are  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Owen 
should  but  succeed,  mankind,  whatever  else  they  may  endure, 
or  however  in  the  New  Moral  World  they  may  quarrel  about 
their  employments,  paramours,  &c.,  will  sulfer  nothing 
from  marriage,  private  property,  or  religion.  Our  wonder, 
therefore,  is,  not  that  Mr.  Owen  has  made  this  discovery,  but 
that  it  should  have  been  necessary  for  such  a  philosopher  as  he  to 
swallow  scalding  flummery,”  to  make  it;  or,  having  made  it, 
that  he  does  not  carry  it  out  to  its  legitimate  length,  by  resolving 
to  put  all  mankind  to  death;  since  it  is  certain  that  where  there  is 
no  human  existence  there  can  be  no  human  misery ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  ease  with  which,  by  such  means,  he  would  get  rid 
of  private  property,  marriage,  and  religion. 

This  expedient,  ho\vever,  though  one  of  the  most  obvious  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Mr.  Ow’en’s  arguments,  he  ajipears  wholly  to  have 
rejected  or  overlooked ;  and,  witliout  putting  an  end  to  human 
life,  he  has  formed  a  scheme  for  accomplishing  his  object ;  which, 
though  in  our  opinion,  less  efticient,  possesses  the  merit  of  great 
originality.  'J'o  get  rid  of  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  religion 
and  virtue  by  wliich  such  shallow  minds  as  Bacon  and  Locke, 
Barrow  and  Newton,  have  been  deceived,  intidels  have  hitherto 
thought  it  necessary,  if  not  seriously  to  attack,  at  least  to  sneer  at 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  To  this  purpose  the  learning  ot 
Cibbon,  the  subtilty  of  Hume,  the  w  it  and  malignity  of  \  oltaire, 
were  directed.  But  Mr.  Owen,  with  a  wisdom  and  good  fortune 
peculiarly  his  own,  lias  discovered  a  plan  by  which  the  necessity 
of  examining  either  the  evidences  of  Christianity  or  (diristianiiy 
itself  may  be  spared ;  which  is  nothing  less  than  proclaiming  to  tin* 
world,  “  five  fundamental  facts  and  tw  enty  facts  and  law’s  ot  human 

nature  on  which  the  Rational  Svi>lcm  is  founded which  he  de- 

•  /■%  _ 
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nominates  ‘‘  divine,  immutable,  and  eternal  laws,’*  and  uses,  as  his 
armor  offensive  and  defensive,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  or 
tlie  occasion  of  the  controversy  in  which  he  is  engaj^cd.  Ills  ad¬ 
versary  may  prove,  to  demonstration,  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  and  the  truth  of  miracles ;  he  may  expatiate,  with  equal 
force,  on  the  purity,  sublimity ,  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  wisdom,  of  tlie 
word  of  God ;  he  may  show  how  the  advancing  lights  of  science 
have  scattered  the  objections  of  its  enemies;  or  dwell  on  its 
heavenly  triumphs,  whenever  cordially  received,  over  human  de¬ 
pravity  and  woe ;  but  he  might  as  well  belabor  a  rhinoceros,  or 
any  other  “  thick-skinned  monster  of  the  ooze  and  mire,”  with  his 
syllogisms,  as  Mr.  Robert  Owen ;  who,  having  never  troubled  his 
head  with  the  examination  of  history,  or  argument  upon  the 
subject,  is  far  too  wise  to  open  his  lips  upon  sucli  questions;  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  finds,  in  the  following  “facts  and  laws,”  a  power, 
not  only  sufficient  to  subvert  Christianity,  to  annihilate  tlie  old 
and  to  establish  the  New  Moral  World  upon  its  ruins;  hut 
“to  accomplish  results  far  more  extraordinary  than  any  mira¬ 
cles  which  the  wild  fancy  of  superstition  has  yet  imagined.”  The 
following  is  his  own  statement  of  these  “  facts  and  laws.” 

THE  FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS. 

‘  1.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  character  is  formed  of  his  con¬ 
stitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  acting  upon  that  organization,  which  effects  continue  to 
operate  upon,  and  to  influence  him  from  birth  to  death. 

‘  2.  Man  is  compelled,  by  his  original  constitution,  to  receive  hh  feel¬ 
ings  and  his  conviciious,  independently  of  his  will. 

*  3.  W\%  feelings  or  cotwiclions,  or  both  of  them  united,  create  the  in(»- 

tive  to  action  called  the  ici’//,  which  stimulates  him  to  act,  luid  decidi*s 
his  actions. 

‘  4.  The  organization  of  no  two  human  beings  is  ever  precisely  similar  at 
birth  ;  nor  can  art  subsequently  form  any  two  individuals,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  to  be  the  same. 

‘  i>.  Nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  every  infant,  except  in  case  of 
organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being  formed  or  matured  either  into  a 
very  inferior  or  a  very  superior  being,  according  to  the  qualities  of 
the  external  circumstances  allowed  to  influence  that  constitution  from 
birth. 

^  T\\"ENTY  PAfTS  AND  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  ON  WHICH  THE  RATIONAL 

SYSTEM  IS  FOUNDED. 

‘  1,  Human  nature  in  the  aggregate  is  a  compound,  consisting  of  ani¬ 
mal  propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  moral  qualities. 

*  2.  These  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities,  are  united  in  different 

proportions  in  each  individual. 

‘  3.  The  different  proportions  of  the  same  general  propensities,  &c. 
constitute  the  sole  difference  by  which  one  individual  is  distinguished 
from  another. 
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‘4.*  This  ditfereiice  in  each  is  made  by  a  power  unknown  to  the  indi- 
vidual;  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

‘  5.  Each  individual  conies  into  existence  within  certain  external  cir- 
cuinstances>  which,  acting  upon  his  jieculiar  organization  during  llie 
early  jieriod  of  life,  impress  their  general  character  ujion  him  ;  and 
thus  the  local  and  national  character  is  formed  unknown  to  tlie  indi- . 
vidual. 

*6.  The  influence  of  external  circumstances  is  moditied  in  a  particular 
manner  by  the  particular  organization  of  each  individual ;  and  the 
distinguishing  character  of  each  individual  is  thus  formed,  continued, 
aUi’  maintained  throu*;!!  life. 

*  7‘  infant  has  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of  time,  or  in 

what  part  of  the  world,  he  shall  come  into  existence  ;  of  what  parents 
he  shall  he  horn,  what  particular  religion  he  shall  he  trained  to  be¬ 
lieve,  or  hy  what  other  external  circumstances  he  shall  he  surrounded 
from  hirth  to  death. 

‘  8.  Each  individual  is  so  organized  that,  when  young,  he  may  he  made 
to  receive  either  true  ideas  derh^ed  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  or 
false  notions,  derived  from  the  imagination,  and  in  opposition  to  facts. 

‘  9.  Each  individual  is  so  organized  that  he  must  necessarily  become 
irrational,  when  he  is  made  from  infancy  to  receive,  as  truths,  false 
notions ;  and  can  only  become  rational,  when  he  shall  he  made  from 
infancy  to  receive  true  ideas,  without  any  admixture  of  error. 

‘  10,  Each  individual  is  so  organized  that,  when  young,  he  may  he 
trained  to  acquire  injurious  habits  only,  or  beneficial  habits  only,  or  a 
mixture  of  Iwth. 

‘  11.  Each  individual  is  so  organized  that  he  must  believe  according 
to  the  strongest  conviction  that  is  made  upon  the  mind  ;  which  con- 
viction  cannot  he  given  to  him  hy  his  will,  nor  he  withheld  hy  it. 

*  12.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  like  that  which  is 

pleasant  to  liim,  or  which,  in  other  words,  produces  agreejihle  sensa¬ 
tions  in  him  ;  and  dislike  that  which  is  unpleasant  to  him,  or  pro¬ 
duces  in  him  disagreeable  sensations  ;  and  he  cannot  know,  previous 
to  experience,  what  particular  sensations  new  objects  will  prcnluce  on 
ftnv  of  his  senses. 

'  13.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  feelings  and  convictions 
are  formed ybr  him  by  the  impressions  which  circumstances  product* 

'  upon  his  individual  organization. 

^  ‘  14.  Each  individual  is  so  t>rganized  that  his  will  is  formed  for  him 

'  by  his  feelings  or  convictions,  or  both  ;  and  //pus  his  whole  character ^ 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed  independently  of  himself, 

*  15.  Each  individual  is  .so  organized,  that  impressions  which,  at  their 

commencement  and  for  a  limited  time,  produce  agreeable  senwitions, 
will,  if  continued,  without  intermission,  beyond  a  certain  j)eriod,  be¬ 
come  indifferent,  di.sagreeahle,  and  ultimately  painful. 

*  16.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  when,  beyond  a  certain  de¬ 

gree  of  rapidity,  impressions  succeed  each  other,  they  ilissipate, 
weaken,  and  otherwise  injure  his  physical,  mental,  or  moral  powers, 

and  diminish  his  enjoyment.  ^  #  i  u* 

‘^•l?*  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  highest  health,  his 

2  H  ^ 
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greatest  progressive  improvement,  and  his  pennoHent  happiness,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  all  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  faculties,  or  elements  of  his  nature ;  upon  their  being  called 
into  action  at  a  proper  period  of  life  ;  and  being  afterwards  tem^^eratelv 
exercised  according  to  strength  or  capacity. 

‘  18.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  receive  what 
is  commonly  called  a  bad  character,  when  he  has  been  created  with 
what  is  now  termed  an  unfavourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of 
his  nature,  and  has  been  placetl  from  birth  amidst  the  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstances. 

‘  19.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  receive  a 
medium  character,  when  he  has  been  created  with  what  is  now  termed 
a  favourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  has  been 
placed  from  birth  amidst  unfavourable  circumstances.  Or  when  he 
has  been  created  with  what  is  now  called  an  unfavourable  pro{H)rtion 
of  these  elements,  and  when  the  external  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  are  of  a  character  to  impress  him  with  favourable  impres¬ 
sions  only.  Or  when  he  has  been  created  with  what  is  now  cidled 
a  favourable  proportion  of  some  of  these  elements,  and  an  unfavour¬ 
able  pro|H)rtion  of  others,  and  has  been  placed,  through  life,  in  varied 
external  circumstances,  producing  some  gooil  and  some  evil  sensations. 
This  compound  has  hitherto  been  the  general  lot  of  mankind. 

‘  20.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  receive  a  su¬ 
perior  character,  when  his  original  constitution  contains  the  bi'st 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  surround  him  from  birth,  and  through  life,  are  of  a 
character  to  prinluce  superior  sensations  only  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  laws,  institutions,  and  customs  under  which  he  lives,  are 
all  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  *  Book  of  Sew  Moral 
World f  pp.  I — 4. 


Such,  then,  arc  these  ‘  Five  fundamental  Facts,  and  Twenty 
other  Facts  and  Laws  of  Human  Nature,’  which,  ‘after  crossing 
so  many  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,’  after  visiting  tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  capitals  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  after  expending  a 
‘  hundred  thousand  pounds,’  together  with  hard  study  and  many 
experiments  for*  more  than  fifty  years,  Mr.  Owen  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  together  into  a  system ;  which,  infinitely 
more  potent  tlian  Fortunatus’s  cap,  or  Aladdin’s  lamp,  is  to 
produce  results  that  shall  surpass  ‘  any  miracle  which  the  wild 
fancy  of  superstition  has  yet  imagined.’  How  many  of  these 
facts  are  alike,  how  many  contradictory,  how  many  absurd, 
how  many  unintelligible,  how  many  false,  or  how  many,  though 
true,  impertinent  to  Mr.  Owen's  object,  we  shall  not  stop  to  in¬ 
quire.  Our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  assign  them  their  pro|>er  place 
among  ‘  articles  rare  and  curious,’  and  regard  many  of  tbciu  as 
well  worthy  of  their  author  and  their  alleged  origin.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  serve  Mr.  Owen  just  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  for 
premises  to  the  following,  amongst  other  infallible  conclusions; 
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as  Macbeth’s  witches  manage,  from  a  rather  unpromising  hoUge- 
potlge,  to  draw  fortli  oracles  and  pretlictions. 

*  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances. 

‘  I'he  whole  n;an,  physical,  mentiiU  and  moral,  is  formed  iiulepen- 
dentlv  of  any  original  will  and  choice  of  the  individual  ;  and  is 
consequently  irres|Hmsible  fc»r  what  he  is  formed  to  be  and  made  to 
do;’  'he  is,  therefore,  irrt'sponsible  for  the  character  formed  for  him 
whatever  it  may  l>e. 

*  Courts  of  justice  have  no  other  real  ohjtvt,  than  that  the  few  may 
rule  over  and  plunder  the  many,  that  error  and  injustice  may  be  j>er- 
petnated,  under  the  plausible  terms  of  law  and  religion. 

*  There  is  no  fixed  standard  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  a  good 
or  bad  man.’  Those  who  are  called  bad  are  not  really  such,  but 
only  persons  that  ‘  have  been  ill-treated  by  nature  and  swiety  and 
to  punish  them  is  to  inflict  ‘  injustice  *  on  jH'rsons  already  ‘  injurt*d.’ 

‘  The  offices  of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  legislators,  professors 
of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  arms,  •'  manufacturers,*  ‘  merchiuits,’  and 

*  tradesmen,*  together  with  all  the  ‘  laws  and  rights  of  private  proj>erty,* 
should  be  alwlished. 

*  Celibacy,  after  the  age  plainly  indicated  by  nature,  is  a  great 
crime,’  and  men,  like  other  animals,  should  in  this  matter  be  left 
to  nature ;  there  being  no  more  tK'aision  for  laws  to  guide  them  in  this 
respect  ‘than  for  the  regulation  of  food  and  sh*ep.*  Marriage  is 
;m  ‘  accursed  thing,’  the  ‘  source  of  endless  and  multiplied  miseries 
and  crimes.*  It  is  an  ‘  impure  and  false  shame  *  that  leads  men 
or  women  to  esteem  any  ‘one  |H»rtion  of  the  human  frame  more  secret 
or  siicred  than  another  and  single  families  are  *  dens  of  selfishness, 
discord,  and  deceit.’ 

‘  ^lan  is  irresponsible  fi>r  his  Indief,  and  ‘  his  feelings  and  con¬ 
victions  within  liim  are  to  him  the  truth  while  they  continue.’ 

‘  Though  there  is  a  ‘  First  cause,*  there  is  ‘  no  Personal  Deity,’ 

*  no  Devil,*  im  ‘  future  state,’  no  ‘  Heaven,  no  Hell  ;*  and  ‘  all  religions 
founded  under  the  name  of  Jewish,  lludlia,  Jehovah,  (iihI,  or  Christ 
Mahomet,  or  any  other,  amount  to  three  absurdities,  three  gross  impo¬ 
sitions  U|>on  mankind.* 

‘  The  sooner  the  order  of  the  priesthorul  shall  l>e  made  to  cease  over 
the  world  the  sooner  will  the  human  race  l)ecoine  prosperous  and 
rational,  or  moral  and  happy.* 

‘  All  public  worship  is  ‘irrational,’  and  it  is  ‘  im|K)ssible  to  train  men 
to  Injcome  rational  in  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions,  until  all 
such  forms  shall  cease.* 

*  Tlie  earth  should  be  divided  into  ‘  parallelograms  ;*  and  men  and 
"’omen  should  live,  not  in  single  families,  but  in  communitit*s  of  about 
two  tliousand  each. 

*  The  internal  affairs  of  these  communities  should  In*  managed  by 
ull  the  men,  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  and  their  foreign 
♦affairs  by  all  tliose  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age. 

*^All  the  children,  though  allowed'  to  be  visited  by  their  parents, 
shall  from  the  birth  be  under  the  sjwcial  care  of  the  community,  and 
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trained  together  as  one  family/  and  taught  nothing  but  ‘  the  laws  of 
nature/ 

'And,  finally,  this  system  will  greatly  ‘improve  the  human 
organization/  and  prove  a  complete  antidote  to  ill  health  and  sickness ; 
in  short,  that  men  will  very  soon  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
])aradi8e  ;  where,  by  means  of  a  little  gentle  exercise  of  ‘  two  hours  a 
day/  under  the  name  of  work,  they  w'ill  procure  ‘superior  habitations, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  scenery  far  better  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  than  any  yet  possessed  by  the  most  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  extended  empires/ — \^ide  Book  of  New  INloral  M’orhl ; 
Marriage  System  of  New  floral  World  ;  Outline  of  Rational  System, 
ike. 

For  that  shameless  disclosure  of  the  lewd  ness  of'  his  sys¬ 
tem,  of  which  only  a  bare  hint  is  given  in  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks  and  citations,  but  with  which  ^Ir.  Owen  has  entirely 
filled  one  of  the  pamphlets  referred  to,  it  appears  that  many 
of  his  followers  were  not  prepared.  With  (piite  enough 
light  to  become  atheists,  he  has  found  them  unprepared  for 
that  perfection  of  virtue  which  requires  them  to  become 
brutes.  Even  the  New  Moral  World,  jSIr.  Owei/s  own 
periodical,  allows  that  the  most  rational  man  on  earth  ‘has  used 
‘  strong  language  /  and  Mr.  Owen  himself  has,  lately,  felt  it 
necessary  to  stultify  all  that  he  had  previously  uttered  on  the 
subject,  by  the  following  announcement  in  what  is  called  a  ‘ina- 
‘nifesto/  forsooth  !  Robert  Owei/s  manifesto  !  What  next! 


‘  Since  the  publication  of  my  views  upon  the  old  system  of  marriage 
by  the  priesthtMul,  the  form  of  marriage  y  by  the  New  IMarriage  Act, 
has  l)een  made  exactly  to  meet  my  ideas  and  wishes,  and  all  that  I  now 
desire  is,  to  see  another  law  enacted,  by  which  divorce,  under  wise 
arrangements,  and  on  principles  of  cimimon  sense,  may  be  obtained 

equally  for  rich  and  pinir .  And  this  change  in  the  law  of  divorce 

is  all  that  is  now  recpiired  to  enable  me  legally  and  immediately  to 
introduce'  to  the  w’orld  the  most  splendid  ])ractical  arrangements,  for 
the  emancipation  of  man  from  ignorance,  poverty,  division,  and  crime, 
that  has  ever  yet  been  conceived  even  in  the  most  fervid  imaginations 
of  pm'ts,  philosophers,  and  reformers,  of  past  ages  or  the  present/ 

What  is  meant  by  the  ‘  w  ise  arrangements  *  and  ‘  conimon 
‘sense  principles,*  which  are  to  regulate  divorce,  the  reader 
will  learn  from  the  following  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Owen  at  a 
public  meeting. 

‘  If  two  young  persons  intimate  an  affection  for  each  other,  they  are  lust 
required  to  continue  single  for  three  months  ;  w'hen,  should  their  pnr- 
|»ose  remain  unchanged,  they  are  united  together  for  a  twelvemonth. 
If,  however,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  express  a  wish  to  be  sepa- 
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ruled  and  united  to  others,  their  desire  is  granted :  provided  after  the 
trial  of  each  other  for  six  months  longer,  they  both  continue  to  demand 
a  separation.  But  should  only  one  of  the  parties  desire  it,  the  trial  of 
another  half  year  is  required  before  the  divorce  is  granted,* — Giles’s 
Second  Lecture,  second  edit.  Appendix. 

From  the  tabove  quotation,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Owen’s  marriages  are  criminal  engagements  for  eighteen  months, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  which  a  person  may  contract  during  his  life ; 
and  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  contracting  parties, 
being  taught  by  ‘  divine  and  immutable  laws,’  that  they  are  ‘ir- 
‘  responsible  for  any  thing  they  may  feel  or  do,*  and  that  they 
‘must  like  what  is  pleasant  or  produces  agreeable  sensations,* 
cannot  have  the  slightest  security,  or,  indeed,  wish  for  tlie  fidelity 
of  each  other  !  lii  the  meantime,  to  bring  about  these  happy 
doings,  conventicles,  called  ‘  Halls  of  Science,*  have  been  erected; 
nearly  a  hundred  emissaries,  under  the  name  of  lecturers  and 
missionaries,  have  been  employed ;  several  hundred  thousand 
tracts  and  pamphlets  have  been  circulated ;  a  periodical  has  been 
established ;  societies  have  been  formed  of  subscribers  of  one 
shilling  per  week;  a  community  has  been  commenced,  into  which, 
for  the  relief  of  their  poverty,  men  are  to  pay  X*50  eacli,  women 
i)4l),  and  children  £20  for  admittance ;  and,  very,  very  soon, 
mankind,  released  from  drudgery,  are  to  be  ‘  turned  out  to 
grass’  ill  Elysian  fields,  over  which  they  will  wander  till  death, 
as  happy  as  brutes  can  be.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Should  a  certain  nut-cracking  animal  appear  before  you  dressed 
up  in  the  robes  of  Socrates,  and,  with  a  solemn  face,  begin  to  play 
the  philosopher,  risuni  tenentis  amici  ?  So  none,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  O  wen’s  appearance  enables  them  to  associate  with  the 
unredeemed  nonsense  of  his  writings,  or  the  unmeaning  drivel  of 
his  lips,  his  airs  of  philosophical  solemnity  and  boundless  selt- 
importance,  will  ever  find  it  possible  to  retain  their  gravity,  w’hen 
they  think  of  him,  unless,  from  their  nature,  all  sense  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  be  eradicated. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  amount  of  wickedness 
involved  in  that  compound  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  madness 
which  this  unhappy  man  has  mixed  together;  upon  the  extreme  de- 
biisement,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  enables  thousands  to 
be  deceived  by  it;  and  the  mischief  both  temporal  and  eternal 
that  must  be  the  cousecpience,  we  feel  that  in  our  laughter  there  is 
sorrow ;  that  it  is  a  laughter  which,  like  that  occasioned  by  the 
antics  of  a  maniac,  arises  from  the  contem[)lation  of  a  calamity 
too  deep  for  tears.  In  wives  ill-treated  or  deserted  by  husbands 
whom  this  system  has  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  irresponsi¬ 
ble  beings,  and  to  look  upon  marriage  as  an  insufferable  restraint ; 
in  wretched  young  w’omen,  seduced,  under  the  name  of  matrimony, 
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into  temporary  engagements,  and  then  abandoned  to  destitution 
and  shame  ;  in  ignorant  boys  and  girls,  repairing  through  mere 
levity  or  curiosity  to  the  Socialist  dance  or  lecture,  but  returnino* 
full  of  blasphemy,  lewdness,  and  self-conceit,  to  burn  their  Bibles, 
insult  their  superiors,  and  grow  hardened  in  sin  ;  in  numbers  of 
once  peaceable  men,  rendered  dissatisfied  with  their  employments, 
with  their  wages,  with  society,  with  government,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  ready  to  join  in  any  outbreak  against  the  public  peace ;  in 
crowds  of  pert,  pragmatical,  and  l)eardless  philosophers,  who 
ought  to  be  wdiipt  back  by  their  parents  to  the  anvil  or  the  loom; 
in  numbers  already  gone  to  their  final  account,  of  whom,  some, 
heartened  up  by  the  fiendish  counsels  of  their  comrades,  to  die  like 
men,  have  died  as  the  fool  dieth ;  while  others  have  laid  violent 
liauds  tipon  themselves,  or  perished  amidst  indescribable  horrors 
of  despair: — in  these  and  other  frightful  appearances  of  society, 
such  as  a  perceptible  increase  of  demoralization  in  neighbourhoods 
affected  with  the  pestilence — we  see  results  of  the  system,  which 
ilreadful  in  themselves,  are  still  more  appalling  as  indications  of 
that  larger  harvest  of  crime  and  wretchedness  which  is  yet  to 
come. 

That  the  success  of  the  Socialists  has  been  half  so  great  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  pretending,  or  as  the  fears  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  his  friends  have  led  them  to  suppose,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  deny.  For,  though  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester  they 
muster  in  considerable  strength,  in  other  places  it  is  otherwise ; 
as  for  example  at  Leeds,  where  their  attendance,  though  often  the 
subject  of  boasting  in  the  New  Moral  World,  is,  we  are  given  to 
imdei stand,  but  small :  the  room  in  which  they  meet,  incapable 
of  seating  more  than  seven  hundred  persons,  being  filled  only  on 
very  particular  occasions,  and  then  almost  as  much  by  the  enemies 
as  by  the  voUiries  of  the  system.  Yet,  throughout  the  country, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  several  thousands,  or  even  myriads,  may 
be  numbered  by  Mr.  Owen,  amongst  his  followers ;  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  system,  if  it  falls  very  far  short  of  w’hat  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  boast  or  to  dream  of,  surpasses,  in  almost  an  equal  de¬ 
gree,  what  any  person  would  have  been  led  previously  to  conjec¬ 
ture  from  a  knowledge  of  its  outrageous  stupidity. 

I  Ins  luis  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  amongst  which  we 
may  enumerate  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  w'orking  people,  of 
whom  large  masses  are  unable  to  read  or  w’rite ;  the  serious  neg¬ 
lect  of  Christian  ministers,  parents,  and  teachers,  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  etddences  of  Christianity ;  the  frightful  state  of  com¬ 
merce,  which,  throwing  great  numbers  out  of  employment  and 
reducing  others  almost  to  starvation,  has  led  them  to  snatch  with 
desf>erate  eagerness  at  any  thing  that  has  promised  to  improve  or 
even  change  their  condition ; — to  all  which  we  must  iidd,  the 
robberies,  cruelties,  and  oppressions  of  the  State  Cdiurch,  under 
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ithe  name  of  Christianity ;  tlie  indulgence  with  which  Socialism 
flatters  the  senses,  its  unbounded  professions  of  philjinthropy ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  number,  activity,  impudence, 
dinning,  and  perseverance  of  the  lecturers,  wlio,  in  their 
irresponsibility,  have  great  advantages  over  their  opponents,  since 
there  is  no  falsehood,  however  barefaced,  no  artifice,  however 
mean,  and  no  weapons,  however  dirty,  which  they  scruple  to  employ 
for  the  ad\'ancement  of  their  object.  Tliough,  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  those  greatest  in  repute  amongst  them,  we  should 
look  upon  none  of  them  as  men  of  learning  or  even  of  moderate 
education  ;  several  of  them  are  fluent  and,  for  men  of  their  class, 
eloquent  speakers.  Any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  thinker 
or  reasoner  we  have  not  yet  met  with ;  yet,  from  their 
constant  habits  of  public  discussion,  they  are  able  to  speak  long 
before  they  have  begun  and  after  they  have  ceased  to  think ; 
have  become  well  versed  in  the  slang  and  technicalities  of  debate, 
and,  by  a  plentiful  use  of  the  words  ‘  reason,’  ‘  piiilosophy,’  ‘  edu- 
‘cation,’  ‘wherefore,’  ‘therefore,’  ‘consequently,’  ‘because,’ 
‘facts,’  ‘demonstration,’  ‘induction  of  particulars,’  &c.,  contrive 
to  throw  over  the  shallowest  sophisms  and  most  impudent  assump¬ 
tions,  an  argumentative  appearance.  To  all  these  accomplisn- 
ments,  add  a  pretty  good  stock  of  bastard  materialism  under  the 
name  of  phrenology,  a  plentiful  assortment  of  second-hand  blas- 
phemiesand  sneers  from  Paine,  Ciibbon,  Shaftesbury,  and  VolUiire, 
together  with  a  few  tales  of  horror  from  the  SUir-chamber  and  the 
Inquisition,  and  you  have  before  you  a  lecturer  who  has  often 
compelled  a  Socialist  audience  to  regard  him  as  the  very  incjir- 
nation  of  wdsdom  ;  when 

*  Still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

Tiiat  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.’ 

If  unopposed,  such  prodigious  attainments  enable  him  easily  to 
persuade  his  audience  that  his  argumentative  prowess  has  struck 
a  terror  into  his  enemies,  who  are  silent  with  fear  and  trembling; 
and  if  not  only  opposed  but  utterly  defeated,  they  prove  of  almost 
e(|ual  importance  by  enabling  him  to  cover  his  disgrace  by  pro- 
longing  the  appearance  of  resistance. 

‘  For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  can  argue  still.’ 

Occasionally  upon  being  called  upon  for  proof  of  his  assertions 
respecting  some  point  of  history  or  matter  of  fact,  where  nothing 
is  to  be  said  but  yes  or  no,  he  may  be  brought  to  a  stand,  ffom 
which  he  finds  it  impossible  by  any  manoeuvre  of  words  to  escape, 
hrom  this,  how’ever,  he  fears  nothing  beyond  the  momentary  in¬ 
convenience  which  it  occasions,  as  he  invariably  has  around  him 
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a  of  low  short-haiui  writers,  printers,  and  booksellers,  who- 
in  the  reports  tliey  issue,  are  sure  to  give  him  the  victory  over 
his  shutning,  dishonest,  panic-struck  opponent,  who  ^pale  and 
‘  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,’  wished  himself  anywhere  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  contlict.  However  awkward  and  mortifying  his 
position,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  certiiinty  of  being  crowned 
with  unfading  laurels  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Moral  World. 

In  w  hat  manner  a  system,  wdiicli  it  is  contamination  to  touch, 
and  which  is  propagated  wdth  so  much  unprincipled  and  organized 
cunning,  may  be  best  counterw'orked,  it  is  difficult  to  sjiy.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  religion  sometimes  suffers  injury  from  the  boasting 
of  the  Socialists  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  afraid  to  meet 
them  ;  the  practice  of  public  discussion  is  likely,  on  the  other,  to 
bring  many  young  unfortified  minds  in  conUict  with  its  pollutions; 
while  it  produces  an  unhallowed  fondness  for  verbal  contention 
that  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  love  of  seriousness  and  truth. 
The  introduction  of  sacred  topics  to  an  audience,  assembled  prin¬ 
cipally  for  merriment  and  joke,  and  w  ith  whom,  therefore,  a  sneer 
or  a  pun  goes  further  than  the  profoundest  reasoning,  is  often  like 
‘casting  pearls  before  swine,'  and  confirms  them  in  the  habit  of 
trifling  with  sacred  things;  wdiile  the  temporary  equality  in  which 
it  places  the  champion  of  Socialism  with  the  advocate  of  truth, 
confers  honor  upon  a  set  of  men  w  ho  are  worthy  of  nothing  better 
than  silent  contempt. 

Hut  wdiatever  it  may  be  wisest  to  adopt  with  regard  to  discus¬ 
sions  at  public  meetings,  that  it  is  our  duty  thoroughly  to  instruct 
the  young  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  to  attack  the  hostile 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
questioned.  Amongst  other  efficient  publications,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  hailed  w  ith  much  satisfaction  those  which  sttind  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  first  of  these  contains  what  is  styled  a  Debate,  be¬ 
tween  Robert  Ow^en  and  Alexander  Campbell,  at  Cincinnati, 
America,  but  presents  to  the  reader  scarcely  any  sign  of  debate 
till  he  hits  waded  more  than  half  way  through  the  volume.  No 
sooner  do  the  combatants  a[)proach  each  other,  than,  to  the 
surprize  of  the  reader,  who  expects  to  see  them  rush  boldly  into 
tile  battle,  they  turn  round  back  to  back,  and  march  off  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  as  if  most  discretely  and  obstinately  resolved  to 
escape  from  danger.  This,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Campbell  to  say,  was  in  the  first  instance  entirely  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Owen  ;  wdio,  profoundly  ignorant  then,  tis  he  has  continued 
over  since,  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity  (the  announced 
subject  of  discussion),  continued  in  a  dogged  determination  to 
have  nothing  to  do  wath  any  thing  but  his  ‘  Facts  and  Laws  of 
‘  Human  Nature,’  which  he  stilted  and  expounded  eleven  times  over. 
Mr.  Campln'll,  on  the  other  hand,  having  by  several  months’  previous 
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study  prepared  himself  for  debate  on  the  subject  agreed  upon, 
resolved  not  to  quit,  for  the  purpose  of  followinjr  Mr.  Ow^n,  the 
vantage  ground  on  which  he  found  himself  standing,  and  which 
ctTtaiidy  he  had  a  right  to  keep.  But  this  determination,  how¬ 
ever  fair,  we  cannot  but  regret,  as  it  has  given  to  the  speeches  on 
both  sides  the  character  of  premeditated  compositions ;  and,  with¬ 
out  securing  for  the  volume  before  us,  the  compactness  of  a 
treatise,  has  robbed  it  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  debate.  That 
Mr.  Campbell  should  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  introduce  into  a 
discussion  with  an  infidel,  his  peculiar,  and  as  it  appears  to 
US  most  unscriptural  views  of  faith ;  that  on  so  many  occasions  he 
should  have  also  resolved  on  showing  how  much  he  could  siiy 
rather  than  simply  what  ought  to  be  said ;  and  that,  in  his 
title-page,  he  should  have  rej)resented  his  volume  as  contain¬ 
ing  ‘an  examination  of  all  the  systems  of  Scepticism  of  ancient 
^and  modern  times,*  we  yet  more  deeply  regret  as  likely  to  di¬ 
minish  very  considerably  the  reputation  he  might  have  secured 
by  his  efforts.  A  volume,  too,  containing  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pages  of  dense  letter-press  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  is 
never  likely  to  find  extensive  circulation  without  an  index  or  table 
of  contents. 

But,  notwithstiinding  these  blemishes,  Mr.  CampbelPs  part  of 
the  work  before  us  possesses  much  merit.  If  it  does  not  prove 
him  -to  be  a  deep  thinker,  a  very  close  reasoncr,  or  a  profound 
scholar,  it  shows  plainly  that  he  possesses  an  extensive  amount 
of  general  information,  a  lively  fancy,  an  active,  acute,  and 
ready  mind ;  together  with  very  considerable  powers  of  eloquence. 
Mr.  Owen's  ‘facts,’  which  were  only  twelve  in  number  at  that 
time,  have  since  increased  to  twenty-five;  yet  the  reader  will  find 
that  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  volume  most  of  his  absurdities  are  ably 
refuted. 

The  second  publication,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Halifax,  contains  a 
series  of  discourses,  which  contain  much  valuable  information, 
sound  reasoning,  and  unaffected  piety  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  did 
our  space  allow,  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  passages  distin¬ 
guished  by  force  and  beauty.  Mr.  Ewing  will,  however,  forgive  us 
if  we  suggest,  for  the  benefit  of  his  next  edition,  that  such  words 
^^  ajfiatus,  Jiat,  laud,  &c.,  &c.,  ought  not  to  disfigure  so  respect¬ 
able  a  work ;  nor  should  a  writer,  so  W'ell  educated,  suffer  to 
escape  his  notice  such  an  expression  as  ‘  this  phenomena  or 
speak  of  ‘  wdiispers  /o?/f/er  than  ten  thousand  thunders.*  Notwith- 
sUinding  these  minor  blemishes,  we  feel  under  great  obligiitions 
for  the  plejisure  and  instruction  which  the  work  has  afforded  us, 
and  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


for  reasons  which  will  be  readily  apprehended  by  many  of  his 
readers,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  article  refrained  from  inserting 
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the  title,  or  from  making  any  allusion. to  save  by  a  brief  extract, 
tlie  third  publication  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Justice,  however,  to  his  respected  contributor,  as  well  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  is  so  preeminently  qualified  to  handle,  induces 
the  Editor  briefly  to  supply  the  omission.  In  a  former  miniber 
of  our  Journal  we  pronounced  a  well  merited  eulojry  on  Mr. 

Giles’s  first  lecture,  and  are  now  gratified  with  the  oj)portunitv  of  P 

recordiiijr  our  conviction  that  his  j)resent  [)ublication  is  every  way  K 

worthy  of  the  acuteness,  research,  and  triumphant  lotj^ic  by  which  I 

its  predecessor  was  distinji^uished.  Whoever  wishes  to  acquaint  | 

himself  with  the  character  and  genuine  workings  of  Socialism,  | 

should  immediately  possess  himself  of  these  lectures ;  and  if  he  |; 

does  not  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  | 

impiety  and  disgusting  licentiousness  of  the  system,  we  shall  1 

marvel.  Few'  men  would  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  | 

drudgery  through  which  Mr.  Giles  has  passed,  and  we  are  f 

solicitous  that  Ids  pains-taking  should  be  effectual  in  arresting  | 

the  })rogress  of  this  most  loathsome  form  of  atheism.  We  re-  | 

spectfully  suggest  that  his  tw'o  lectures  should  be  printed  in  a  \ 

cheap  form,  for  extensive  distribution  in  those  districts  where  the  1 

agents  of  Socialism  are  most  active.  ij 


Art.  (Uitnpses  of  tliC  Old  l\  arid,  or  Excursions  oh  the  Coutincni,  ^ 

and  in  (treat  lirHain.  lly  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  Rector  ot  1 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Phihulelphia,  United  States.  Twovols.  8vo.  I 

London:  Bagster  and  (%».  RMO.  | 

IE  national  pride  of  our  countrymen  is  proverbial,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  is  sufficiently 
ludicrous  and  amusing.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  migrate 
annually  from  our  shores  to  foreign  countries  in  search  of  health 
or  amusement,  very  few’  do  us  much  credit.  The  little  airs  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  give  themselves,  the  deference  they  claim, 
the  fopperies  they  practise,  the  pseudo-aristocracisms  wdiich  they  j 

attempt  to  play  otfi,  have  all  tended  to  spread  an  untavorable  esti-  I 

mate  of  English  character  among  our  continental  neighbours. 

Every  intelligent  traveller  meets  with  annoyances  and  little  vexa¬ 
tions  arising  from  this  source,  and  has  frequently  to  blush  for  the 
folly  of  those  whom  he  is  yet  compelled  to  own  as  his  country¬ 
men.  Go  where  he  may,  enter  into  whatever  foreign  circle  he 
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please,  and  he  will  soon  be  conscious  that  others  have  been  there 
before  him,  and  that  the  consequence  to  himself  is  a  diminution 
of  respect,  if  not  a  cold  repulsiveness  which  chills  his  soul.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  trace  this  feature  of  English  character  to  its  source. 
It  arises  mainly  from  the  defective  education,  the  partial  and  one¬ 
sided  knowledge  of  our  countrymen.  Versed  hut  very  sparingly 
in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  ighorant  of  the  condition,  literature,  and  resources  of 
other  nations.  The  bustle  and  excitement  of  their  every  day  life 
have  precluded  their  obtaining  more  than  a  few  scanty  glimpses 
of  the  world  without  them,  and  these  have  just  sufficed  to  make 
them  recoil  in  upon  themselves  with  a  self-satisfaction  and  pride 
which  wear  an  unamiable  aspect  towards  others.  Hence  the 
empty  vauntings  with  which  English  institutions  are  lauded,  the 
integrity  of  her  people  praised,  and  the  achievements  of  her 
statesmen,  warriors,  and  sages  set  fortli.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  truth  in  all  this,  a  substratum  of  flict  on  which  the  frothy 
declamation  rests,  hut  the  whole  spirit  of  the  boaster  is,  for  the 
most  part,  indicative  of  an  utter  estrangement  from,  and  a  total 
want  of  sympathy  with,  whatever  is  noble  or  praiseworthy  in  the 
elements  of  our  national  history  and  character. 

This  spirit  of  self  adulation,  accompanied  with  an  unreasonable 
and  absurd  detraction  of  other  nations,  is  not  confined  to  Englisli 
travellers.  It  does  not  spring  up  in  foreign  lands  only,  hut  exists, 
and  may  frequently  be  detected  in  a  luxuriant  stale,  at  home. 
Let  an  intelligent  man  make  the  experiment  in  any  social  party, 
composed  of  persons  of  average  rank  and  informatioii,  and  he  will 
not  he  long  in  eliciting  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  will 
convince  him,  that  Englishmen  at  home — though  somewhat  re¬ 
strained  by  the  presence  of  neighbours  and  friends — are  much  the 
same  as  Englishmen  abroad,  idolaters  of  self  and  despisers  of  all 
others.  For  the  correction  of  this  evil  we  look  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  a  growing  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to 
meet  with  intelligent  and  observing  foreigners,  for  there  is  a 
freshness,  and  oftentimes  an  accuracy  in  the  description  of  our 
manners  furnished  by  such,  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  native  to 
attain.  Their  impressions  are  more  vivid,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently,  up  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge,  a  reality  in  their 
picture  which  the  English  artist  can  very  rarely  secure.  There  is 
more  of  minute  accuracy  and  labored  finish  in  the  sketches  ol  the 
latter,  but  those  of  the  former  excel  for  veritable  and  life-like 
delineations. 

With  these  feelings  w’e  opened  the  volumes  before  us,  and  we 
confess  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  their  contents. 

e  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  disparage  their  worlli, 
but  simply  to  state  that  they  are  different  from  what  we  had  anti- 
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cipated.  They  are  clearly  the  productions  of  an  intelligent  and 
well  informed  man,  whose  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  spirit,  and  warmly  and  affectionately  sympathetic  with 
whatever  is  Christian  and  spiritual  amongst  us.  Several  personal 
sketches,  more  or  less  interesting,  are  supplied ;  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  natural  scenery  described  ;  but  we  have  searched  in 
vain  for  those  observant  analyses  of  English  character  and  English 
society  which  we  chiefly  prize  in  *the  report  of  a  foreign  visitor. 
The  author’s  visit  was  but  brief,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  religion  among  us  was  consequently  very  limited.  He 
wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  dilates  with  greatest  ampli¬ 
tude  on  topics  with  which  all  are  flimiliar.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
vain  to  look  to  his  pages  for  any  thing  beyond  a  surface-view  oi’ 
things,  and  even  this  is  given  without  those  instructive  comments, 
and  attempts  at  philosophical  arrangement,  in  w  hich  an  intelligent 
observer  may  have  been  expected  to  indulge.  We  have  no  right 
to  complain  on  this  account,  but  taking  the  work  as  it  is  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  specimens  of  its  style  and 
spirit.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  information  they  contain, 
W'e  deem  the  volumes  more  fitted  for  an  American  than  an  English 
reader,  yet  they  will  not  fail  to  impart  to  the  latter,  both  pleasure 
and  instruction. 

Mr.  Clark  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
visit  to  the  ‘  Old  World  ’  was  mainly  induced  by  an  impaired 
state  of  health ;  and  the  work  before  us  consists  chiefly  of  letters 
addressed,  in  the  course  of  his  route,  to  his  friends  at  home. 
Embarking  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1837,  he  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  to  Italy,  and  the  whole  of  the 
first  volume  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  his  continental  jour- 
neyings.  One  feature  of  his  narrative  has  strongly  impressed  our 
minds,  and  is  well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Brought  fre¬ 
quently  into  contact  w  ith  the  opposing  forms  of  Protestantism  tind 
Popery,  he  presents  us  wdth  a  comparative  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  two  systems ;  or  rather,  of  the  spirit  and  measures  of  their 
respective  abettors,  from  which  a  reflecting  mind  may  derive 
valuable  information.  The  great  strength  of  Protestantism  is 
in  the  free  play,  and  vigorous  exercise  of  intellect,  to  which  it 
summons  its  disciples.  Wherever  this  is  permitted  it  has  gainetl 
ground  upon  its  opponent,  but  when  the  contrary  is  practisetl, 
wdiether  through  the  medium  of  prohibitory  law  s,  or  of  economical 
regulations  which  have  dulled  the  energies,  and  eradicated  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  system,  there  popery  has  held  its  ground  or 
has  been  quickened,  by  the  mere  presence  of  its  rival,  into  reno¬ 
vated  activity.  To  establish  or  endow  a  sect  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  method  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  to  render  its  mem- 
.bers  indolent,  careless,  or  worldly.  Informer  ages  this  tendency 
w  as  concealed  by  the  outw  ard  conformity  which  the  favored  sect  w  as 
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enabled  to  command,  by  an  unsparing  infliction  of  civil  penalties. 
Of  this  power,  however,  it  is  now  happily  deprived,  and  the 
genuine  working  of  the  hierarchical  system  is  in  consequence 
visible  to  all.  Our  author’s  account  of  the  state  of  tilings  at 
Gibraltar  will  explain  our  meaning,  and  is  the  more  significant 
from  the  obvious  inclination  of  his  mind,  to  look  with  a  favorable 
eye  on  every  thing  connected  with  English  Episcopacy. 

'Returning  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  1  passed  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  which  is  open  here  every  night.  This  structure,  I  am 
told,  was  originally  erected  by  the  Moors  for  a  mosque,  and  afterwards 
converted  by  the  Spaniards  into  a  CJiristiaii  sanctuary.  When  (iih- 
raltar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  this  edifice  underwent  some 
changes,  hut  the  Catholics  were  still  ])erinitted  to  retain  it.  There  is 
placed  over  it  a  vicar,  and  several  Spanish  and  English  priests.  As  I 
intend  to  speak  very  freely  and  unreservedly  of  the  various  forms  of 
religion  that  I  meet  in  my  tour,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that 
1  shall  most  cheerfully  tell  you  of  every  thing  that  strikes  me 
favorably  in  the  Catholic  worship,  as  well  as  unsparingly  descant  upon 
those  corruptions  that  have  made  ])opery  almost  synonymous  with 
paganism. 

‘  The  service  that  I  found  in  ])rogress  on  the  occasion  al>ove  adverted 
to,  was  conducted  in  the  English  language.  Some  parts  of  it  ap. 
peared  very  solemn  and  touching.  It  was  the  ofHce  of  the  Virgin. 
Many  invocations  were  addressed  to  her  as  ‘  the  ^lother  of  God,’  and 
she  was  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  mediator.  1  cannot  tell  you  how 
these  appeals  shocked  me  !  And  yet  again  in  other  ])arts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  there  was  such  a  strain  of  pious  sentiment,  and  so  many  ])etitions 
offered  to  Christ,  and  the  Father  through  him,  I  could  not  hut  hope 
that  this  service,  burdened  as  it  was  with  error  and  superstition,  went 
up  with  acceptance  before  the  divine  throne.  There  was  one  sight 
that  affected  me  deeply.  Near  the  altar,  and  all  along  down  the 
church,  was  a  body  of  soldiers,  probably  two  hundred  in  number,  every 
one  of  them  kneeling  upon  the  stone  pavement,  with  their  books  in 
their  hands,  and  repeating,  with  a  full  and  distinct  voice,  the  respon¬ 
sive  parts  of  the  service  ! 

‘  This  w’as  a  daily  service  held  every  evening ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
numbers  that  regularly  attended,  to  join  in  prayers,  not  to  listen  to 
preaching,  I  could  not  but  wish  that  many  Protestants  in  our  own 
land  had  the  same  zeal  and  readiness  to  go  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
After  the  service  was  concluded,  I  observed  several  groups  of  soldiers 
still  lingering  on  their  knees,  with  their  prayer-b<M)ks  in  their  hands, 
apparently  absorbed  in  devotion.  I  in(juired  what  this  meant,  and  was 
told  that  they  usually  continued  their  devotions  alsmt  an  hour  after 
the  evening  service  closed.  I  could  not  but  lift  up  iny  heart  to  God, 
that  these  might  be  like  the  devout  soldiers  that  waited  u|M»n  Corne¬ 
lius,  and  '  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  the  understanding  also.  A  feu 
evenings  after,  I  again  dropped  in  to  witness  this  service,  when  I  .saw 
^  soldier  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  altar,  near  where  I  uas. 
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A  priest  directly  ciiiiie  around  and  asked  him  to  kneel.  He  declined  ; 
when  the  priest  led  him  back  from  the  midst  of  the  worshippers,  and 
said  to  him,  in  my  hearing,  *  It  is  not  to  come  here,  and  gaze,  and  see 
what  others  are  doing,  that  will  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  you.  You 
must  join  in  the  worship,  and  bow  down  before  the  Lord,  if  you  desire 
his  blessing.*  The  soldier  was  evidently  intoxicated,  and  this  sensible 
exhortation  made  no  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  for  he  immediately 
left  the  church. 

‘  There  appeared  in  this  church,  among  the  clergy,  an  evident  effort 
to  do  good,  especially  to  the  soldiers,  large  numbers  of  whom  constantly 
attended  upon  the  services  of  this  sanctuary.  Sermons  were  frequently 
addressed  to  them,  and  that  in  an  animated  manner,  and  in  language 
adapted  to  their  comprehension ;  while  in  the  English  Protestant 
chapel  the  sermons,  evidently  written  without  any  reference  to  the 
hundreds  of  soldiers  assembled  there,  were  read  off  in  a  cold  manner, 
which  left  the  whole  body  of  them  uninterested  and  unimj)resse(i. 
There  are  three  services  each  Sunday  in  the  English  church,  conducted 
by  the  civil  and  military  chaplains.  The  lower  part  of  the  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  modelled  after  the  Alhambra 
in  Grenada,  is  occupied  by  the  troops.  They  are  situated  so  far  from 
the  pulpit,  that  they  must  have  difhculty  in  heiiring.  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  sermon  delivered  in  this  place,  since  I  have  been  at 
Gibraltar,  that  hius  seemed  adapted  to  their  case  ;  neither  have  I  seen, 
during  our  beautiful  service,  one  of  the  attending  soldiers  on  his  knees. 
1*0  what  advantage  do  the  Catholics  aj)pear  in  this  striking  contrast ! 
Here  they  are  not  the  dominant  party,  but  are  rather  depressed. 
Truly  religion  is  most  likely  to  become  and  to  be  kept  pure,  when 
totally  disconnected  with  temporal  power  and  worldly  influence.’ 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  42-  44. 

Mr.  Clark  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  Carnival,  and  his 
letters  from  the  imperial  city  afford  a  lively  sketcli  of  the  unnatural 
conjunction  formed  at  that  period  between  the  idle  pastimes  and 
reckless  frivolity  of  the  people,  and  the  religious  forms  of  the 
dominant  church.  The  zest  with  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
pursue  the  fooleries  of  this  season  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our 
more  sober  and  less  excitable  countrymen.  Throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  Corso,  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  street  in 
Rome,  every  window  and  balcony  is  hung  with  crimson  damask, 
and  every  vacant  spot  is  occupied  with  chairs  and  benches.  Tlie 
following  is  our  author’s  account  of  the  childish  sports  in  which 
the  people  so  eagerly  indulge. 

‘The  amusements  usually  commence  not  till  aflenuMUi.  Then  all 
these  windows,  d(H>rs,  balconies,  rooms,  seats,  booths,  lamches,  and 
chairs,  are  filled  with  those  who  wish  to  be  spectatt>rs  of  the  Carnival. 
The  Corso  is  crowded  with  an  immense  throng  on  fo<»t,  and  with  two 
long  trains  of  carriages  ;  the  one  moving  up,  and  the  other  down,  ct»n- 
taining  a  respectable  share  of  the  splendor,  beauty,  and  fashion  of 
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Borne.  The  principal  source  of  amusement  seems  to  consist  in  the 
masked  appearance  of  many  that  throng  the  streets  and  crowd  tliese 
carriages,  and  in  the  universal  privilege  assumed  of  throwinii  su‘»ar- 
plums  into  the  face  of  every  person  you  meet.  I'hese  sugar-plums  are  in 
fact  made  of  lime,  being  manufactured  for  this  purp(»se.  Some  persons 
throw  away  in  a  single  afternoon  two  or  three  bushels.  Kvery  hodv 
who  participates  in  the  Carnival,  goes  supplied  with  this  ammunition. 
They  who  occupy  the  windows  and  balconies  throw  them  down  upon 
those  ivho  pass  beneath.  They  who  move  along  the  street,  assail  not 
only  those  whom  they  meet  on  foot  ami  in  carriages,  hut  those  who 
stand  at  the  windows,  and  are  firing  down  upon  them  from  above. 
Just  consider  all  the  vast  ten  thousands  that  crowd  through  the  C’orso, 
engaged  in  this  work.  Every  man  that  wears  a  dark-cidoun'd  coat 
hsiks  like  a  miller.  Every  lady,  with  her  gay  costume  and  waving 
plumes,  looks  as  though  she  had  just  come  out  of  a  meal  barrel ;  and 
every  carriage  drawn  by  its  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  l(M>ks  like  a  lime- 
cart.  The  incessant  cloud  of  missiles  thus  continues  to  fall  like  a 
shower  of  hail,  without  the  least  intermission,  till  the  signal  gun  is 
fired. 

‘  Among  the  maskers,  every  description  of  character  is  jiersonated, 
except  the  llomish  priest  and  Roman  soldier.  The  power  (»f  the  Pope 
depends  too  essentially  upon  the  respect  the  people  have  for  the  gown, 
and  the  fear  they  have  for  the  sword,  not  to  make  them  ])rivileged 
orders,  and  to  shut  out  every  attempt  to  weaken  their  influence.* 

—11).  pp.  2()7,  2(«1. 

These  ridiculous  sports,  beneatli  which  mucli  impurity  and 
many  dark  crimes  lie  but  half  concealed,  are  closed  by  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  service  wdiicli  Mr.  Clark  thus  describes. 

‘  To-day  being  the  close  of  the  Carnival,  the  amnsemenls  have  ap¬ 
peared  more  brilliant  and  intense.  I  have  been  this  evening  to  wit¬ 
ness,  at  the  church  of - Jesua,  what  the  Romanists  call  the 

Qmratit*ore,  or  the  illumination  of  the  mass  for  forty  hours,  to  sanctify 
the  Carnival.  We  went  at  five  o'clock,  p.>i.,  and  found  the  vast  and 
naagnificent  church  in  which  this  ceremony  took  jdace,  crowded  with  a 
dense  and  almost  impenetrable  mass  of  human  beings.  We  did,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  in  pushing  our  way  through  the  crowd,  till  we  si'cured  a 
place  very  near  the  high  altar.  Hiere  was  something  very  imposing 
in  the  brilliantly  illuminated  dome  that  rose  majestically  above,  and 
the  countless  throng  that  sat  or  stotul  in  breathless  silence  before  ns. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  evidently 
nf  the  lower  classes  in  society.  A  small  space  from  the  door,  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave  up  to  the  high  altar,  w;is  left  vacant. 
Hence  we  instantly  concluded  that  a  ])n»cession  was  to  move  up 
throiigli  this  dense  mass  of  human  beings  to  dazzde  the  eyes  of  the 
biholders,  and  give  more  effect  to  the  scene.  In  this  impression  \ye 
Were  the  more  confirined  by  the  entrance  of  a  company  of  soldiers  in 
full  military  dress,  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  who  silently  stationed 
themselves  in  tw'o  columns  from  the  d<H>r  to  the  high  altar,  leaving  just 
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space  enough  for  tlie  procession  to  move  up  through  the  crowd.  The 
entire  sides  of  the  church  to  the  very  roof,  and  also  back  of  and  around 
the  high  altar,  were  hung  in  snow-white  damask,  dotted  at  ten 
thousand  points  with  small  jet  hi:  ck  tassals,  u])on  which  there  was 
poured,  from  a  thousand  brilliant  lights  around  the  high  altar,  an  in¬ 
tense  H<M)d  of  illumination.  The  other  ])arts  of  the  church  were  huiiir 
with  rich  crimson  damask.  On  either  side  of  the  high  altar  were  sus¬ 
pended  six  magnificent  chandeliers,  pouring  forth  their  countless  ravs 
of  brightness  ;  and  upon  the  altar  were  placed,  in  silver  branches,  a 
hundred  large  waxen  candles,  that  seemed  to  emulate  the  very  sun  in 
the  tide  of  splendor  they  ])oured  forth.  The  intense  illumination 
produced  by  these  brilliant  tapers  and  chandeliers  ap])eared  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  dim  and  shadowy  light  that  j)ervaded  the  long  ex¬ 
tended  nave  below,  where  the  congregation  stood  or  sat  in  silent  won¬ 
der.  There  was  throughout  the  whole  vast  building  the  stillness  of 
the  chamber  of  death.  The  whole  scene  appeared  uncommonly  im¬ 
posing.  'Fhe  magniticent  ])aintings  that  decorate  this  temple,  the  j)re- 
cious  stones  that  adorn  its  altars,  the  ex(|uisite  frescoes  that  adorn  its 
nM»f,  its  fine  cidumns  of  yellow  antique,  and  t»f  Utpis  lazuli,  fluted  with 
bronze  gilt,  shone  forth  in  a  lustre  so  unearthly,  as  to  remind  one  of 
that  heavenly  city  described  by  the  beloved  disciple. 

*  Suddenly  the  organ  and  the  voices  of  sweet  singers  struck  up,  ami 
poured  a  tide  of  music  through  all  the  vast  temple,  which  lit  up  every 
countenance  with  signs  of  animation  and  emotions  of  delight.  Then 
those  sweet  sounds  died  away,  and  all  was  again  still  and  noiseless.  A 
long  pause  ensued.  Then  eight  or  ten  ])ersons,  clad  in  full  ecclesias¬ 
tical  robes,  each  bearing  a  large  waxen  taj)er,  went  down  the  aisle  or 
open  sj)ace  between  the  two  columns  of  soldiers,  and  took  their  station 
at  the  door,  in  imitation,  1  ])resume,  of  the  ten  virgins  who  went  tt>rth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  At  length  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  of 
martial  music  was  heard — the  church  bell  sent  forth  its  quick  notes — 
the  organ  pealed  forth  its  deep  rich  tones.  Some  score  of  men  in 
livery,  two  by  two,  cjune  up  the  aisle  bearing  immense  wax  lighted 
tajiers,  followed  by  a  cross,  a  body  of  ])riests,  and  a  grouj)  in  splendid 
military  dress,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  Senator  of  Home,  ])recedcd 
!)y  the  symbols  of  office.  All  these  found  a  ])lace  near  the  high  altar, 
the  great  point  of  attraction.  The  whide  multitude  immediately  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  ujam  their  knees,  and  the  service  of  the  mass  com¬ 
menced.  There  was  no  preaching,  no  exhortation,  no  reading  of  the 
Scriptures, — nothing  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  vast  croud  to  the 
things  that  belonged  to  their  everlasting  peace.  It  was  all  a  dumb 
show.  Of  all  the  fifty  ]rlests  that  wer»;  ])resent  on  this  occasion,  there 
was  not  one  to  lift  U]>  his  voice  and  declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
This  is  the  w  ay  the  Homanists  guide  their  flocks,  and  prepare  them  for 
eternity.^  —  Ib.  pp.  270 — 273. 

On  one  occasion  our  author  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  Kntering  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  Ins 
attention  was  aroused  by  a  group  of  monks  who  were  in  apparent 
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expectation  of  some  distinguished  visitor,  whicli  was  speedily 
gratified  by  the  entrance  of  ‘  a  venerable  old  man,  clothed  in 
scarlet,  attended  by  a  large  retinue/  Following  this  train,  which 
they  were  permitted  to  do  without  interruption,  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
companions  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  which 
were  practised.  The  following  extract  from  his  letter  is  all  which 
our  space  j>ermits  us  to  transcribe. 

'  ‘  No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  church,  than  he  passed  along  before 
one  of  the  altars,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees  upon  a  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  wliich  had  ])reviously  been  placed  upon  the  sl«»ue  pavenuml 
for  this  purpose.  All  his  attendants,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  and 
clerical  esquires,  instantly  placed  themselves  two  and  two  upon  their 
knees  behind  him,  holding  their  hats  to  their  faces.  They  f(>rmed 
quite  a  long  ])rocession,  and  thotigh  their  attitude  was  very  devout, 
most  of  them  were  laughing  and  talking  to  each  othe  r,  as  though  they 
enjoyed  the  whole  thing  very  much. 

‘  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  U|Km  the 
individual  to  whom  such  marked  deference  was  paid,  ;us  I  stood  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  spot  wdiere  he  knelt.  His  appearance  indicated  a 
person  who  had  passed  full  threescore  and  ten  years.  His  air  was 
snowy  white,  though  cut  rather  short,  and  the  crown  of  his  head,  like 
most  of  the  Romish  priests,  was  shaven,  and  covered,  except  w  hile  in 
prayer,  w'ith  a  little  scull-cap.  There  was  a  marked  decision  and 
sternness  in  his  countenance ;  although  his  face  w  ius  not  destitute  of 
an  expression  of  kindliness.  11  is  silent  prayer  was  stnui  finished,  and 
he  then  arose,  and  passing  the  high  altar,  before  which  he  reverently 
bowed,  he  went  t(»  an  altar  on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  correspotid* 
ing  to  the  one  before  wdiich  he  had  ])reviously  kneeled,  where  was 
another  crimson  cushion  ujam  which  he  knelt,  and  ])assed  through  a 
ceremony  similar  to  the  one  I  have  already  described.  He  then  trij)ped 
off  w  ith  an  air  (»f  great  indifference  through  a  side«do<>r  int(»  the  vestry, 
folhiw'ed  by  all  his  attendants.  We  had  become  so  anxious  to  find  out 
who  this  distinguished  personage  was,  that  we  mingled  in  his  train, 
and  followed  on  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  hmuu  into  which 
we  entered  was  very  spacious,  and  surrounded  w’ilh  beautiful  paintings. 
The  person  who  had  so  much  attracted  our  attention,  flung  himself 
Very  carelessly  into  a  splendid  chair  or  throne  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  w  hen  the  whole  attending  crowd  of  monks  instantly  gathered 
around  him,  and  falling  upon  their  knees,  eagerly  bent  forwanl  to 
kiss  the  cross  upon  the  toe  of  his  slipper.  The  secret  was  iimv  de- 
vehiped  !  This  was  the  Pope.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  tot»  l)eing 
ended,  his  h(»liness  sprung  up,  and  w’ith  great  elasticity  of  step,  passed 
into  the  sacristy,  whither  the  comjiany,  and  ourselves  W'ith  them,  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Here  he  seemed  to  throw’  off  all  restraint-— t<M»k  out  his 
glass  and  began  to  l<H>k  at  a  picture  that  hung  up  by  the  W'ail,  and 
freely  to  discuss  its  merits.  Kvery  tongue  at  (nice  seenuMl  to  l)e  un¬ 
loosed,  and  a  brisk  conversation  commenced,  in  w’hich  the  whole  corn- 
pan  v  i)articii)ated.  IMost  of  the  ])ersons  in  attendance,  as  we  after- 
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wards  learned,  were  either  of  the  Po])e’s  own  immediate  lionsehold,  (»r 
monks  from  the  convent  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  (ire^ory.  The 
special  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see  tliis  painting,  which  had  U'tii 
recently  put  up.  The  Po])e  orij^inally  was  a  monk  of  this  order,  and 
he  is  in  the  huiiit  of  visitinj;  this  church  freijuently,  t(>  manifest  his 
continued  attachment  to  the  order.  This,  therefore,  was  intended  as 
a  private  visit  to  jxratify  the  fraternity  attached  to  this  convent.  He 
remained  in  the  sacristy  only  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  time  suthcient  to  make  us  feel  the  awkwardness  of  our  j)osi- 
tion,  as  intruders  into  his  presence.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken 
of  this  intrusion,  except  one  of  his  attendants,  perceiving  that  we  were 
foreigners,  very  ])<ditely  asked  if  we  would  like  to  he  introduced  tt»his 
holiness  ;  remarking  if  we  were  Catholics,  he  would  introduce  us  with 
great  ])leasure.  ^^'e  thanked  Iiim  for  his  kindness,  and  assured  liiin 
it  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  he  introduced  to  the  Pope,  hut  at 
the  same  lime  told  him  that  w’e  were  Protestants.  This  was  a  serious 
harrier,  and  we,  of  course,  were  not  ])resented  to  his  holiness.  As  he 
left  the  room,  he  j)assed  directly  hy  where  we  stoful  ;  we  bowed  as  he 
])assed,  which  mark  c»f  res])ect  he  very  condescendingly  returned.  We 
hdlowed  cm  in  the  train  to  the  door  where  we  first  saw  him  enter. 
Here  he  was  again  invested  with  his  riding  dress,  which  was  .sci  irlet 
even  to  the  hat.  As  he  left  the  church,  the  rej)(>rt  having  already 
spread  of  the  visit  of  his  holiness,  a  great  crowd  had  ccdlected,  who 
pnistrated  themselves  before  him,  as  though  eager  to  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  he  trod.  An  elegant  chariot  with  six  horses  was  in  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  him,  surrouiuhal  hy  servants  in  livery,  and  a  troop  of 
mounted  soldiers  in  full  military  dress,  glittering  in  rich  armour, 
llehind  his  chariot  stood  the  carriages  of  five  or  six  cardinals  with  their 
attendants  in  splendid  livery.  'I'he  Pope  did  n(»t  linger  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  the  crowd,  hut  springing  into  his  carriage  almost  hy  a 
single  hound,  and  the  attending  cardinals  into  theirs,  the  wlude  train, 
])receded  hy  the  troop  of  cavalry,  hastily  drove  off.  The  whcde  street 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  glitter  with  arms,  and  splendor,  and  gay 
ecpiipage.  Tlie  prancing  and  riciily-caparisoned  steeds,  however, 
quickly  hore  away  this  princely  hand  from  our  sight,  and  the  splendid 
pageant  vanished  like  a  dream.  We  now  saw  nothing  around  us, 
where  hut  a  moment  before  all  was  glitter  and  gaiety,  save  a  cn»wd  of 
filthy,  ragged  beggars  !  This  is  just  what  ])opery  leaves  everywhere 
Indiind  it.  Everyxyhere  in  ])apal  countries,  while  a  few  are  elevated 
tc»  great  eminence  and  splendor,  we  see  the  mass  c>f  the  people  in 
poverty  and  wretcl\edness.  As  this  s])lendid  ])ageant  ])assed  away,  I 
could  not  hut  think  how  i%ulike  the  meek  and  lou  ly  Jesus,  was  this 
haughty,  kingly  Homan  pontiff' — who  professes  to  he  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Son  of  Gotl.’ — Ih.  pp.  834 — 8,‘^. 

Passing  over  the  other  poVtiong  of  tlie  first  volume,  we  hasten 
to  the  second,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  our  own  country. 
Mr.  Clark  arrived  in  London  early  in  May,  1888,  and  was  enabled 
to  attend  many  of  the  anniversary  meetings  which  are  held  in  our 
metropolis  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Like  most  foreigners,  he 
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was  much  struck  with  one  practice  which  is  unhappily  prevalent 
among  us  at  such  meetings,  and  for  whose  correction  we  now 
begin  to  despair.  We  transcribe  his  remarks,  and  should  have 
been  well  pleased  had  they  been  more  decidedly  condemnatory. 

‘  I  have  not  yet  become  quite  accustomed  to  this  English  method  of 
expressing  approbation.  The  speaker  never  can  be  at  a  loss  whetlier 
he  interests  liis  audience  or  not.  If  Ids  sentiments  are  approved,  and 
communicated  with  thrilling  effect,  there  is  such  a  burst  of  loud  ap¬ 
plause,  such  clap])ing  of  hands,  swinging  of  hats,  stamping  of  feet,  and 
cheering  of  voices,  that  he  is  obliged  t(»  stop  till  the  deafening  roar 
calms  down.  There  is  something  animating  in  all  this,  and  although  1 
do  not  exactly  like  it,  I  confess  that  so  infectious  was  the  example, 
that  before  the  meeting  broke  up  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  join  in  this 
mode  of  exj)ressing  applause.  Never  have  I  seen  such  indication  of  a 
wave  of  intense  emotion  rolling  over  a  mass  of  human  beings,  as  during 
one  of  these  out-burstings  <»f  applause.  It  j)resents  before  y(ai  the 
view  of  thousands  of  faces  lit  up  at  the  same  instant  with  intense, 
fervid,  sympathetic  emotion.  Hut,  ujum  the  whole,  I  should  be  sorry 
io  hav’e  tins  custom  introduced  into  our  country.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  IIJ,  .‘18. 

Mr.  Clark  being  himself  an  Episcopalian,  most  of  his  associa¬ 
tions  in  this  country  were  with  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  his  account  of  the  state  of  things  among  them  atfords 
an  insight  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
which  it  is  difhcult  for  us  Nonconformists  to  obtain.  His  first 
Sabbath  in  London  was  spent  at  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  in  the 
sketch  he  gives  of  Mr.  Noel’s  sermon,  occurs  the  following 
reference  to  the  Oxford  theology  now  so  zealously  propagated 
within  the  Establishment.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Church  if  the 
evangelical  clergy  generally  were  like-minded  with  Mr.  Noel  on 
this  subject. 

'  ‘Mr.  Noel,  in  adverting  to  this  to])ic  (popery)  again  near  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  remarked  that  he  had  been  induced  to  dwell  imire  at 
length  upon  it,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  springing  up  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  communion,  a  spirit  and  a  class  of  men,  that  if 
allowed  to  prevail,  would  bring  hack  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  jM»pery 
—men  wh(»  were  the  avowed  aptdogists  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
who  spoke  of  that  corru])t  body  as  ‘  our  venerable  sister^ — as  ‘  Christ  s 
most  holy  fold,*  ‘  What  !'  said  he,  ‘  is  that  our  venerable  sister,  and 
Christ’s  most  lady  fidd,  which  (lod  himself  has  denominated  ‘Rabylon, 
the  habitation  of  devils — the  ludd  of  every  foul  spirit  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hatefid  bird  and  in  reference  to  whom  Xiod  says,  ‘  Come 
out  of  her y  mv  ])eople,  that  ve  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  ])lagues?’  Is  that  our  most  venerable  sister,  and 
('hrist’s  most  Indv  fidd,  which  (lod  deinnninates  *  Antichrist  — ‘  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  abomination  of  the  earth 

‘  I  never  saw  so  much  severity  and  faithfulness,  mingled  w’ith  so 
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imicli  softness  and  kindness.  IMr.  Noel  cannot  be  l»arsb,  tlion^Ii  lie 
brandishes  at  times  a  very  keen  and  sharp-edged  sword,  lie  ])reachos 
entirely  without  notes,  and  seldom  hesitates  for  a  word.  His  thonghts 
are  expressed  with  great  perspicuity,  and  often  illustrated  with  great 
force  and  beauty.  His  style  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  classical.  His 
usual  manner  is  rather  persuasive  than  impassioned  or  energetic.  lUit 
he  never  fails  to  w  in  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

‘  In  relation  to  the  class  of  men  to  w'hom  Mr.  Noel  referred,  as  en¬ 
deavoring  to  revive  many  of  the  errors  of  popery  in  the  English 
Church,  I,  of  course,  can  say  nothing  as  yet  from  ])ersoual  ac(piaint- 
ance,  or  from  an  actual  examination  of  their  writings.  Previous  to 
my  coming  to  England,  I  had  heard  scnnething  of  them  from  liisliop 
('arr,  of  Bombay,  and  also  from  the  Bev.  IMr.  Cleugh,  of  Malta.  Ibil 
since'  1  have  been  in  England  I  have  learned  from  several  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  from  a  venerable  son  of  the  (  hurcli,  who  has 
stood  on  the  walls  of  Zion  these  fifty  years,  and  borne  faithful  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  truth,  much  more  about  them.  The  substance  of  these 
communications  are,  that  this  class  of  men  profess  to  desire  to  revive 
the  C’hurch,  or  Christianity,  as  it  was  in  the  first  three  centuries,  or  as 
it  was  in  Britain  previous  to  its  coming  under  the  Papal  see.  They  say, 
^^’e  must  go  back,  not  to  the  njormafion,  but  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  Bomanism  in  England.  The  reformation  some 
of  them  speak  of  as  a  prodigious  evil ;  and  they  scout  C’raumer  and 
Hidlev,  and  those  other  Eimlish  reformers  w  ho  shed  their  bliMui  for 
the  truth,  its  innovators  w  ho  are  not  to  be  listened  to. 

‘  They  are  re])orted  to  teach,  among  other  things,  that  all  spiritual 
grace  is  conveyed  through  the  sacraments ;  that  the  recipient  is  re¬ 
generated  and  justified  in  baj>tism  ;  that  whoever  receives  the  l^ord’s 
Supper  partakes  of  the  real  laaly  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  explaining 
themselves  on  this  point,  they  do  not  profess  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
transubstaniiatwHy  but  to  stop  at  conaubstautiation.  The  Lord’s  Su])- 
per  they  regard  as  a  saerifice,  and  the  table  as  an  idtar.  They  ])rofess 
to  be  very  much  horrified  at  the  common  practice  of  calling  this  the 
commuuitm,  or  Lord’s  table.  They  wish  to  have  the  reading  desk 
removed,  and  to  read  j)rayers  at  the  altar  with  their  backs  to  the 
people,  and  some  of  them  actually  do  this.  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
that  these  views  sj)rung  up  at  Oxford,  and  claim  paternity  from  Dr. 
Pnsey  and  Mr.  Newman,  and  their  associates,  who,  as  you  know’,  have 
been  enlightening  the  w  orld  w  ith  what  are  called  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

—  lb.  pp.  48 — r»(). 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  our  author  gives  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Oxford,  in  the  course  of  w  hich  be  iu forms 
us, 


*  In  the  afternoon  I  again  attended  St.  iMarv’s,  and  heard  a  sermon 
from  Mr.  Newman.  He  is  a  thin,  sallow-looking  man,  and  ap])ears  as 
odd  in  the  pulpit  ns  an  icicle.  H  the  service,  which  lie  himself  read, 
when  he  came  to  the  creed,  as  the  desk  faces  the  west,  he  turned 
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square  around  with  his  back  to  the  coiij^re^ation,  while  reciting  the 
confession  of  his  faith.  It  is  customary  with  many  congregtilions  to 
turn  their  face  to  the  east  when  they  repeat  the  creed.  Mr.  Newman 
did  not  in  his  sermon  exhibit  any  of  his  particular  views.  'I'he  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  whole  was  exceedingly  dull  and  uninteresting.  From 
ail  that  I  have  learned  since  1  have  been  here,  after  very  free  conver¬ 
sations  with  some  holding  the  new  divinity  and  others  who  reject  it, 

I  am  constrained  to  think  that  Messrs.  Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble 
have  started  a  system  which,  when  bnuight  out  in  full  developement, 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  elements  of  Popery.* 

—  Ib.  pp.  205,  20(i. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  our  author  looks  with  a  favor¬ 
able  eye  on  every  thing  pertaining  to  English  Episcopacy.  We 
are  not  surprised ‘at  this,  and  if  his  statements  are  sometimes 
wanting  in  discrimination,  and  display  the  obvious  leaning  of 
ecclesiastical  partizanship,  we  can  readily  trace  the  fact  to  a  cause 
not  wholly  discreditable.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  the 
course  of  his  letters  which  have  somewhat  staggered  us, — their 
false  reasoning  and  precipitate  conclusions  being  indicative  of  a 
lurking  sympathy  with  the  ‘  proud  prelacy  *  of  our  land.  Speaking 
of  the  bishops  he  remarks. 

‘  If  there  has  been  among  them  a  persecuting  Laud,  there  have  also 
been  a  Cranmer,  a  Latimer,  and  a  Hidley,  to  liurn  at  the  stake  rather 
than  recede  one  iota  from  the  truth.  If  there  have  been  among  them 
time-serving  men,  and  those  who  stripped  the  g(»spel  of  its  divine 
power,  there  have  also  been  among  them  a  cloiul  of  most  uncompn^- 
inising  witnesses  for  the  truth,  who  have  set  forth  the  gospel  in  all  its 
simplicity,  freeness,  and  fulness.  It  is  m»t  my  object,  however,  to 
write  an  euh»gium  upon  the  English  bisho])s,  but  simjdy  to  relate  what 
I  saw  and  heard.  I  cannot,  however,  here  suppress  the  expression  of 
the  conviction  made  upon  my  own  mind,  from  what  I  saw  in  England, 
that  the  current  idea  that  the  English  bish(q)s  enjoy  enormous  and 
overgrown  salaries,  and  live  in  ease,  idleness,  and  luxury,  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  utterly  erroneous.  As  far  as  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  has  extended,  these  reverend  prelates  appear  to  be  a  very 
laborious  and  self-denying  set  of  men  ;  and  though  the  salaries  of  many 
of  them  are  nominally  large,  the  pecuniary  demands  upon  them  for  ten 
thousand  nameless  charities  are  tHjually  large,  I  believe  the  instances 
Jire  exceedingly  rare,  where  any  of  these  prelat(‘s  havx*  amassed  f(»r- 
tunes,  or  in  anv  wav  enriched  or  aggrandised  their  own  families. 
I  heir  income  is  larger  than  that  of  the  inferior  clergy,  on  precisely 
the  same  principle  that  the  clergy  in  the  city  have  larger  salaries  tlian 
those  in  the  country, — because  their  expenses  are  greater. 

— Ib.  pp.  77,  7«. 

0  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  know  tnueb  of  the  pecuniary 
‘demands*  wbicli  are  made  upon  our  bishops  ‘for  ten  thousand 
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‘  nameless  charities but  they  are  wofully  maligned  if,  as  a  class, 
they  have  not  been  distinguished  by  a  iimre  than  creditable  regard 
to  the  worldly  interests  of  themselves  and  their  families.  As  to 
the  comparison  instituted  by  our  autiior  in  vindication  of  tlieir 
princely  revenues,  nothing  can  be  more  unsound  or  flimsy.  A 
city  residence  it  is  well  known  is  more  expensive  than  a  rural  one. 
This  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  characterize  the  two  localities,  and  ought,  therefore, 
in  common  justice,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arranging  the 
incomes  of  religious  teachers  in  such  different  splieres.  Hut  is 
this  any  justification  ?  nay,  does  it  aftbrd  even  tlie  shadow  of  a 
reason,  why  a  class  of  spiritual  barons  should  be  created,  and  the 
artificial  wants  thus  engendered  be  supplied,  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  by  some  thousands  a  year  being  paid  to  each  ?  First  we 
create  an  artificial  class,  a  class  unknown  to  the  primitive  church, 
and  unsanctioned  by  the  written  word ;  and  then  their  worldly 
pomp,  their  unholy  confederacy  with  state  politics,  is  pleaded  in 
defence  of  their  enormous  salaries.  And  yet  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  annually  £17,()(K), 
while  hundreds  of  curates  are  half  starved  on  £50,  ‘  on  precisely 
‘the  same  principle  that  the  clergy  in  .the  city  have  larger 
‘  salaries  than  those  in  the  country.*  Credat  Judicus  ! 

in  perfect  keeping  with  such  logic,  and  in  equal  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Clark  proceeds  to  observe,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  anniversary  of  the  ‘  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,’ 

*  that  the  destruction  of  the  Kstablishment  in  this  country  would 
‘  be  an  immense,  an  immeasurable  evil.  It  is  a  thing,'  he  says, 

*  to  which  men’s  minds  have  become  so  accustomed,  and  with 
‘  which  their  feelings  and  views  have  become  so  interwoven,  that 
‘  to  them  it  seems  essential  to  their  national  existence.  It  would 
‘  require  more  than  a  century  to  change  this  whole  current  of 
‘  national  feeling,  and,  in  the  meantime,  while  the  change  was 
‘  going  on,  infidelity  and  error  would  everywhere  abound  ’  (p.  79). 
Now  we  take  leave  to  remark — and  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  this  country  is  certainly  equal  to  that  of  our  author — 
that  in  our  judgment,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  would  follow 
from  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  The  alliance 
at  present  existing  between  the  two  is  by  far  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  pure  biblical  religion  which  exists  among  us.  It 
is  doing  more  than  infidelity  has  ever  done  to  undermine  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  C'hrislianity,  and  to  render  inoperative,  a  mere  dead 
letter,  the  written  revelations  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Whatever  local 
benefits  may  follow  the  ministrations  of  individual  clergymen,  the 
general  result  of  the  system  is  fatally  ruinous  to  the  souls  ut  men* 
It  has  spread  a  spiritual  lethargy  throughout  the  country,  has 
steeped  the  national  conscience  and  heart  in  the  worst  spirit  ol 
Pharisaical  formalism,  and  would,  eie  this,  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
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tinguishing  religion  itself,  if  the  energies  of  voluntaryism  had  not 
been  put  forth.  It  any  doubt  our  statement  let  them  analyze  the 
religion  of  our  countrymen,  whether  nobles  or  peasants, — a  reli¬ 
gion,  be  it  remembered,  which  has  been  derived,  not  from  the 
word  of  God,  but  from  state  priests  and  the  antichristian  system 
of  which  they  are  the  functionaries.  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  man  weep  to  see  how  the  people  are  deluded 
to  their  souls*  utter  ruin,  by  the  great  mass  of  their  teachers.  Is 
it  not  acknowledged  by  the  evangelicals  themselves,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  preach  another  gospel  than  that  w'hich  the 
apostles  preached,  and  how  then  can  it  he  otherwise  than  that  their 
hearers  should  be  awfully  misled  ?  ‘  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 

‘  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.*  ^’or  is  this  an  accident  of  the 
system.  It  is  the  natural  and  has  been  the  invariable  tendency 
of  state  churches,  as  the  history  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations 
proves. 

'J'he  overthrow  of  a  system  which  thus  poisons  the  spring-head 
of  a  people’s  religion,  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  which  could 
happen  to  our  country.  It  would  be  a  millennium  to  the  land,  a 
prelude  to  the  last  and  most  signal  triumphs  of  Christianity,*an 
‘  outw  ard  and  visible  sign  *  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  alone  is  King  in  Zion. 

Nor  is  the  public  mind  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  event. 
A  majority  of  those  who  attend  public  worship  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  meeting-house,  and  are  in  consequence,  independ¬ 
ent  of  state  patronage,  and  would  carry  on  their  ministrations, 
and  that  too  with  increased  efficiency,  if  the  Establishment  were 
overthrown  to-day.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  most 
cheering  sign  of  the  times.  Our  opponents  are  indoctrinating  the 
public  mind  with  the  voluntary  principle,  whatever  they  may  pre¬ 
tend.  They  may  decry  voluntaryism  as  they  please,  but  no  sane 
man  who  coolly  reflects  on  the  matter,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
they  are  accumulating  a  mass  of  facts,  which  w  ill  tell  with  mighty 
force  on  the  future  discussion  of  this  great  question.  Our  author 
refers  to  this  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  passage  w'e  have 
just  quoted,  and  his  remark  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  *  1  hey 
‘cannot  do  here,*  he  says,  ‘without  the  voluntary  principle.  And 
‘  although  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  voluntaryism,  yet,  to  evange- 
‘  lize  the  world — to  carry  on  the  great  plans  of  Christian  benevo- 
‘lence — and  to  supply  even  England  with  the  ministrations  of  the 
‘  Established  Churchy  the  voluntary  principle  has  to  be  appealed 
*  to  in  Kxeter  Hall  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  May.  I  he 
hearing  and  tendency  of  all  this  will  soon  be  made  visible.  We 
shall  draw  from  the  store-house  of  our  opponents  a  practical 
coiiflrmation  of  our  view’s  w’hich  will  remove  the  ^  fears, 
and  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen.  T  o  an¬ 
ticipate  injury  to  religion — the  religion  not  of  forms  but  of  prin- 
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ciples, — from  the  witlulrawment  of  state  patronage,  is  to  regard 
Cnristianity  as  an  enfeebled  and  drivelling  system, — a  thing  so  weak 
and  fragile  as  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence  and  incapable  of  self 
preservation.  The  indignant  rebuke  of  Milton  may  well  silence 
such  insulters  of  our  holy  faith.  ‘  Most  of  all,’  he  remarks,  ‘they 
‘  are  to  be  reviled  and  shamed,  who  cry  out  with  the  distinct  voice 
‘  of  notorious  hirelings,  that  if  ye  settle  not  our  maintenance  bv 
‘  law,  farewell  the  gospel ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  uttert*d 
‘  more  false,  more  ignominious,  and  1  may  say,  more  blasphemous 
'  against  our  Saviour ;  who  hath  promised  without  this  condition, 

‘  both  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  own  presence  with  his  church  to 
‘  the  world’s  end  ;  nothing  more  false,  by  the  experience  of  300 
‘years  after  Christ,  and  the  churches  at  this  day  in  France, 

‘  Austria,  Polonia,  and  other  places  witnessing  the  contrary  under 
‘  an  adverse  magistracy,  not  a  favorable ;  nothing  more  ignoinini- 
‘  ous,  levelling,  or  rather  undervaluing  Christ  beneath  Mahomet. 

‘  For  if  it  must  he  thus,  how  can  any  Christian  object  it  to  a  Turk, 

‘  that  his  religion  stands  by  force  only  ;  and  not  justly  fear  from 
‘  him  this  reply.  Yours  both  by  force  and  money,  in  the  judgment 
‘  of  your  own  preachers?’* 

W  ere  the  Church,  to  be  separated  from  the  State  to-morrow, 
religion  would  sufi'er  no  injury,  her  progress  w’ould  not  be  re¬ 
tarded  for  a  single  hour.  She  would  still  possess  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  her  disciples,  the  faithful  among  the  clergy  would  yet 
labor  in  her  service,  and  many  who  hail  trusted  to  an  arm  of  flesh 
would  begin  to  reflect  on  their  ow  n  responsibilities,  and  the  claims 
of  their  uuinstructed  and  perishing  neighbours.  Her  only  loss,  if 
loss  it  can  be  termed,  would  be  the  retirement  of  a  large  p)rtion 
of  the  present  clergy, — men  of  unholy  temper,  some  of  them  of 
ungodly  lives,  whose  presence  has  only  served  to  pollute  her 
altars  and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  her  services,  riie  result  of 
such  a  purification  would  soon  be  visible  in  the  grow  ing  confidence 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  ministrations  of  the  house  of  (lod,  and 
the  increasing  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  his  ser¬ 
vants  of  all  denominations  and  grades  would  address  themselves 
to  the  duties  of  their  high  vocation.  ‘  Much  rather,’  says  Milton, 
‘  might  the  heavenly  ministry  of  the  Evangel  bind  herself  about 
*  with  far  more  piercing  beams  of  majesty  and  awe,  by  wanting 
‘  the  beggarly  help  of  balings  and  amercements  in  the  use  of  her 
‘powerful  keys.  For  when  the  church  without  temporal  support 
‘  is  able  to  do  her  great  works  upon  the  unforced  obedience  ot 
‘  men,  it  argues  a  divinity  about  her.  But  w’hen  she  thinks  to 
‘credit  and  better  her  spiritual  efficacy?  and  to  win  herself  res  j>ect 
‘  and  dread  by  strutting  in  the  false  vizard  of  worldly  authority,  it 
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*  is  evident  that  God  is  not  there,  but  that  lier  apostolic  virtue  is 
‘departed  from  her,  and  hath  left  her  key  cold;  which  she  ptT- 

*  ceiving  as  in  a  decayed  nature,  seeks  to  the  outward  fomenta- 

*  tions  and  chafings  of  w  orldly  help,  and  external  flourishes,  to 
‘  fetcli,  if  it  be  possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme  parts,  or  to 
‘  hatch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty  and  artificial  heat  of  juris- 

*  diction.’* 

Mr.  Clark  attended  some  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  lectures  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  second  volume.  The  followdiig  remark  on 
the  views  of  some  of  the  lecturer’s  episcopalian  auditors  sufficiently 
bespeaks  the  political  complexion  of  their  religion.  Let  such 
reasoning  be  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  issue,  and  what  is  to 
prevent  the  profession  of  Socinianism  at  Geneva,  or  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  at  Constantinople. 

*  I  iinngine  that  one  clause  in  these  last  remarks,  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Kngland’s  ‘  quitting  the  plea  of  her  exclusive  apostolical 
derivation,’  w’as  not  very  palatable  to  some  of  his  audience,  although 
the  majority  continued  to  clap  the  speaker  throughout  the  whole  lec¬ 
ture.  1  have,  lunvever,  been  astonished  to  hear  stune  very  high 
Churchmen  say,  that  had  they  been  lM»rn  in  Scotland,  they  should  he 
just  as  thorough-going  and  high-toned  Presbyterians,  as  they  now’  are 
Churchmen.  This  may  be  very  well ;  but  it  apjiears  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  other  besides  state  or  political  reasons  for  our  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  Church.* — lb.  pp.  1(17>  Hlfl* 

Our  remarks  have  extended  so  far  beyond  our  intention,  that 
waving  all  further  comment,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  two  or 
three  of  our  author’s  personal  sketches.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  the  minister  of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell. 

‘  Some  persons  accuse  Mr.  ISIelvill  of  being  a  copyist  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers.  Rut  this,  in  my  view,  is  quite  absurd.  There  are  certainly 
pfmts  of  resemblance  in  the  intellectual  character  and  pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions  of  these  tw’o  individuals.  They  jMiur  forth  their  thoughts,  when 
roused  by  the  contemplation  of  some  great  subject,  like  a  mountain 
torrent  or  a  mighty  avalanche.  Rut  it  apjmared  to  me  that  there  were 
quite  os  many  points  of  originality  almut  Melvill  as  Chalmers. 

‘The  first  time  I  heard  Mr.  Melvill  w'as  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
HollKirn.  The  sermon  w’as  delivertnl  with  a  view  of  taking  up  a  c<d- 
lection  in  aid  of  the  N  ew  foumlland  8cho<d8.  In  consequence  of  a  previous 
engagement,  it  w’as  impossible  for  me  to  re;ich  the  church  till  after  the 
service  had  begun  ;  and  then  it  was  next  to  inuMJssible  ft»r  me  to  press 
my  w’ay  through  the  vast  crow’d  so  as  to  get  even  into  the  vestiuule. 
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This  church  is  very  capacious,  and  I  should  think  would  contain  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  people.  On  the  present  occasion,  ma 
only  was  every  pew  and  aisle,  and  corner  and  nook  upon  which  human 
feet  c<mld  tread,  entirely  filled,  but  the  entrance  to  the  church  was 
completely  choked  up  with  a  mass  of  living  beinirs.  It  was  not  till 
after  long  wedging  and  pushing,  that  I  was  enabled* to  force  iny  wav 
through  the  dense  mass  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  threshold  in  the 
middle  aisle.  1  could  there  see  the  speaker  ;  and  so  profound  was  the 
silence  through  the  vast  crowd  that  I  did  not  lose  a  w<»rd.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  IVIelvill.  Ilis  ctmn- 
tenance,  before  he  begins  to  speak,  bears  a  mild,  benignant  hH)k.  He 
is  only  of  middling  stature,  and  rather  slender  in  form.  But  the 
moment  he  begins  to  speak,  you  feel  that  ym\  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
master  spirit,  who  has  magic  power  over  the  sympathies  and  fet‘lings  of 
the  heart.  He  arrests  the  attention  of  his  audience  at  once  ;  and  car¬ 
ries  them  with  him,  willing  caj)tives,  to  the  close  of  his  discourse. 
And  yet  I  felt  greatly  disappointed  and  almost  dis])leased  at  his  inan- 
mer,  it  was  so  peculiar  and — 1  had  almost  said — disagreeable.  'I’he 
moment  he  commences  s]>eaking,  every  muscle  and  fibre  in  his  Inxly 
si'ems  put  in  motion.  And  in  the  more  elo(|uent  and  thrilling  parts  of 
his  discourse,  he  has  a  habit  of  gesticulating  or  nodding  with  his  head, 
which  struck  me  at  first  as  exceedingly  unpleasant,  llut  no  one  can 
bug  hear  31  r.  Melvill  without  losing  sight  of,  or  even  loving,  every 
jH*culiarity  of  his  manner,  lie  carries  you  ahuig  in  spite  ‘of  yourself, 
to  the  neglect  and  oblivion  of  every  thing  else  butvthe  contein])lation 
tif  the  bright  creations  of  his  own  mind,  or  rather  the  luminous  trans- 
])arencies  of  divine  truth  which  he  holds  up  in  attractive  forms  before 
you.' — 11).  pp.  108 — 110. 

Were  all  names  omitted  from  the  following  extract,  many 
of  our  readers  would  instantly  recognize  tlie  estimable  man 
described, — a  man  whose  catholic  spirit  and  unwearied  labors 
have  secured  him  the  esteem  of  good  men  of  all  parties.  Mr. 
Clark  is  speaking  of  the  anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

‘  Among  those  upon  the  platform,  who  on  this  occasion  addressed 
the  meeting,  were  a  number  of  individuals,  the  annunciation  of  whose 
names  sent  a  thrill  through  my  smil.  Of  that  number  was  the  IU*v. 
John  Angel  James,  whose  *  Anxious  Inquirer,'  and  ‘  (’hristian  Pro¬ 
fessor,*  have  l)een  the  means,  under  God,  of  guiding  hundreds,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  our  own  land,  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  en¬ 
larged  experience  in  the  divine  life.  Although  1  had  previously 
had  with  this  gentleman  some  epistolary,  1  had  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  anpiaintance.  M  hen,  therefore,  he  rose  upon  the  stand,  niy 
intensest  curiositv  was  awakened  to  observe  his  a])pearance.  I 
never  more  disap])ointed.  I  had  bwmed  to  myself  the  idea  of  a  small 
emaciated  man,  with  a  dark  keen  eye,  and  an  a8j>ect  solemn  as  the 
grave.  ^  But  there  now  siitod  before  us  a  fine  portly  form,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  lit  up  with  the  brightest  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  and  an  eye 
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that  seemed  to  laugh  in  every  glance  it  cast  upon  the  oiijects  arouml 
it.  I  should  think  that  Mr.  James  pt>ssessed  a  great  deal  of  native 
humour,  and  that  nothing  would  dro])  so  naturally  from  his  lips  ns 
words  full  of  sparkling  wit.  The  remarks  with  m  Inch  he  introduciHl 
his  address  were  certainly  calculated  to  confirm  this  impression.  One 
of  the  preceding  s|)eakers  had  entertained  us  with  a  long,  and  labored, 
and  highly  polished  address,  which  had  evidently  l)een  prepared  and 
memorised.  The  whole  thing  seemed  designed  t(»  show  off  the  man, 
rather  than  to  recommend  the  cause  he  advocated.  Mr.  James  ad¬ 
verted  to  this  address  in  a  way  so  humorous,  and  yet  so  delicate,  that 
while  he  seemed  to  compliment  the  speaker,  he,  in  fact,  ex])ressed  just 
the  opinion  of  the  performance  which,  1  presume,  nine-tenths  of  the 
audience  entertained — that  it  was  a  mere  Huurish  of  trumpets  f»>r  self- 
glorification. 

‘  Mr.  James  alluded  to  ]Mr.  Williams,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Narrative 
of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,’  and  who,  about  a 
month  before,  had  sailed  in  the  missionary  shij),  with  a  hand  of  fellow- 
laborers,  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  and  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  among  those  islanders,  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
turning  to  the  living  (hul.  deferring  to  that  mission  ship,  and  the 
precious  freight  it  bore,  he  said  that  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  in  con¬ 
templating  that  band  (►f  missionaries,  still  on  the  wide  waters,  steering 
their  course  to  those  distant  islands,  t(»  publish  there  ‘the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Clirist,*  he  could  in  no  wav  s<»  well  express  as  in  the  language 
of  a  sweet  poet.  He  then  commenced  repeating  some  lines  of  ex(pii- 
site  |)oetry,  which,  in  the  rich  and  mellow  tones  of  his  fine  voice 
thrilled  the  wlude  assembly.  .And  now,  when  he  had  repeated  about 
a  staiiKa  and  a  half,  and  the  wlmle  of  the  vast  audience  that  crowded 
the  extended  area  of  Exeter  Hall,  were  listening  in  mute  and  breath¬ 
less  attention  to  catch  every  sound, — he  abruptly  stopped — pausing 
thoughtfully,  as  though  he  could  not  recall  the  remaining  lines.  For 
a  moment  there  was  the  most  profiaiud  silence.  ♦  »  *  l'hen,with 

a  pleasant  smile,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  he  said:  ‘Ah,  memory  fails  me,  and  1  cau!n>t  proceed.’  'Ibis 
was  all  done  with  so  much  ease,  and  grace,  and  humorous  ])layfuliiess, 
that  a  universal  burst  and  roar  of  laughter  rung  thnaigli  tlie  whole 
hall ;  and  while  this  was  expending  itself,  he  found  the  mystic  thread 
in  his  memory,  for  which,  a  few  moments  IxTore,  he  had  vainly  sought, 
and  his  voice  again  rose  in  lofty  poetic  strains,  till  every  breath  was 
again  hushed,  and  all  were  listening  in  delighted  admiration,  as  they 
seemed  to  behold  the  distant  ship,  iKainding  over  the  dark  blue  waves, 
when,  as  suddenly  as  before,  be  again  stopped  ;  and  with  the  same 
graceful  happy  turn,  and  in  perfect  self-possession,  playfully  remarked, 

‘  Ah,  it  is  gone  again  !’  A  second  burst  of  laughter  folh*wed,and  loud 
applause,  when  instantly  his  memory  rallied,  and  he  finished  the  pas¬ 
sage,  which,  perhaps,  produced  more  effect  from  these  very  interrup¬ 
tions.  I  have  seldom  heard  one  speak  in  a  more  easy  and  unstud i<‘d 
manner,  than  did  Mr.  James  on  this  occasion.  It  was  evident  that  he 
made  oo  effort  to  set  himself  off.  Occasionally,  how'ever,  bright 
thoughts  would  flash  forth,  and  the  view  of  some  glori»ais  truth  would 
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kindle  up  an  ardour  indicated  hy  the  altered  iiitonatioiiK  of  his  voice. 
It  wa«  evident  that  the  man  who  was  s]>eakin^  could  put  forth  colossal 
Ktrength  if  he  chose ;  that  his  mind  was  characterized  with  hitih  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  and  imbued  with  a  deep  spirit  of  evanjjelical  piety.* 

— Ib.  pp.  113 — lli). 

We  can  make  room  only  for  one  more  extract,  which,  for  bre¬ 
vity’s  sake,  we  take  from  our  author’s  account  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
Missionary  Sermon.  After  describing  the  introductory  praver 
‘  as  exceedingly  discursive  and  very  protracted,*  Mr.  Clark  pro¬ 
ceeds, 

*  At  length  Mr.  Harris  appeared  in  the  pul])it  attireil  in  full  n»lK‘s. 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  the  impression  he  made  upon  my  niiiul. 
Standing  in  the  pulpit,  and  over  the  ashes  of  Rowland  Hill,  pale  and 
delicate  in  appearance,  and  pouring  forth  a  tide  of  thought,  new'  and 
striking,  and  accom])anied  with  a  heavenly  unction  and  a  deep  strain 
of  piety,  he  seemed  almost  like  an  unearthly  being  that  had  come  to 
deliver  Jiis  message  to  that  breathless  audience  that  sat  listening  before 
him,  and  then  to  fly  back  to  his  native  skies. 

‘  In  stature,  Mr.  Harris  is  about  the  middle  size,  with  gray  eyes,  a 
broad  forehead,  delicate  features,  and  a  look  of  that  meek,  chastened, 
seraphic,  and  unearthly  stamp,  w  hich  those  men  are  vv(»nt  to  p<»sses8, 
who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  divine 
truth,  and  in  communion  w'ith  (lod.  I  should  not  think  that  he  was 
more  than  thirty-three  years  old  ;  but  in  this  impression  I  may  l)e 
mistaken. 

*  1  have  seldom  listened  to  a  more  masterly  development  of  principle, 
or  a  more  eliKjuent  or  interesting  strain  of  argumentation,  than  lie 
poured  forth  on  this  occasion,  'i'liere  were  no  attempts  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  his  audience  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  or  any  arts  of  the 
rhetorician.  The  whole  effect  w  as  produced  by  the  simple  exhibition  of 
]>owerful  truth.  Among  all  ^Ir.  Harris’s  published  W'ritings  I  have  seen 
nothing  at  nil  comparable  wath  this  discourse.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  man,  the  solemn  intonations  of  his  voice, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  scene,  lent  a  charm  and  ])ower  to  the 
sermon,  w’hich  in  the  reading  it  w'ould  not  be  found  to  possess.  He 
preached  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  during  all  that  time  there 
was  ]>eTfect  silence  through  the  vast  assembly,  and  no  indications  of 
weariness.  His  text  was,  ‘  No  tnie  liveth  to  himself.*  Rom.  xiv.  7* 
Were  I  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  sermon,  I  could  indicate  only  here 
and  there  a  glimpse  of  that  bright  stream  of  consecutive  thought  which 
lie  poured  forth.* — Ib.  pp.  124,  125. 
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Few,  if  any,  persons  can  enter  into  an  apartment  hun^  round 
with  portraits  of  the  departed,  without  being  conscious  of 
strong  and  peculiar  emotions.  Tliey  are  so  many  labels  on  the 
great  volumes  of  the  world’s  history,  indicating  the  events  of 
dilferent  periods,  with  which  the  names  of  the  shadowy  person¬ 
ages  in  the  exhibition  are  connected,  and  enabling  us  to  pursue 
with  adMintage  the  track  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  \Vhat, 
we  ask,  did  these  individuals  do  or  attempt  in  their  day  ?  Did 
they  live  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  Are  we,  their  succesvsors,  bene¬ 
fited  or  injured  by  their  achievements?  What  excellencies 
may  we  imitate,  or  what  faults  avoid  ?  The  <lisappearance  of 
what  is  good  and  great,  or  of  what  is  base  and  injurious,  must 
affect  deeply  every  thoughtful  mind,  though  in  different  ways  ; 
and  surely  to  study  well  the  chequered  page  of  providence  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  selfishness  of  human  nature  tends  to  restrict  its  pursuits 
and  purposes  to  the  narrow  limits  of  individual  existence.  It 
moves  only  in  one  small  circle,  and  concentrates,  so  far  as  inten¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  on  one  point.  Personal  pleasure  or  personal 
aggrandisement  is  all,  and  till  the  high  and  holy  })rincipleH  of  an 
inwrought  Christianity  give  expansion  to  the  soul,  every  purpose 
and  feeling  terminates  in  the  present.  Hut  in  point  of  fact,  no 
man  can  wholly  live  for  himself.  'Phere  is  an  inevitable,  though 
often  untraceable,  connexion  between  the  living  beings  of  any 
one  period  and  the  whole  of  futurity ;  and  as  we  have  received  a 
thousiind  impressions  and  impulses  from  those  who  have  j)receded 
us,  80  by  the  very  necessity  of  existence,  we  communicate  and 
transmit  them  to  posterity.  The  present  is,  in  this  aspect,  the 
receiving  medium  between  the  past  and  the  future;  but  it  is  also 
the  coloring  medium  ;  and  upon  the  spirit  and  efforts  of  any 
existing  generation  will  depend  much  of  the  character  of  after 
ages. 

The  picture-gallery  of  Hiography  presents  us  with  portraitures 
in  classes ;  and  the  tw^o  great  divisions  are  political  and  eccleshts- 
tical.  The  former  consists  of  those  who  have  influenced  the 


temporal  destinies  of  nations ;  the  latter  of  those  who  have  been 
intermingled  with  the  affairs  of  the  church.  To  the  former  we 
are  in  general  the  soonest  introduced  from  the  course  of  reading 
to  which  we  are  most  familiarized  in  the  education  of  early  years, 
and  long  does  it  prove  most  captivating  to  the  juvenile  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  the  latter  we  come  with  a  better  judgment,  at  the 
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of  more  sober  inquiry  and  thoughtfulness,  and  when  the 
moral  history  of  mankind  is  begun  to  be  appreciated  iis  tlie  most 
directly  profitiible  and  most  really  importiint.  Ecclesiasticjd 
biography  has  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  race  ;  for  by  it  we  trace  tlie  progress  of  tliose  transac¬ 
tions  which  relate  to  the  empire  of  mind  and  the  estal)lishment  of 
truth  in  a  world  of  error.  The  efforts  and  sufferings  of  men  of 
this  class,  engaged  in  this  nol)lest  enterprise,  have  the  stamp 
of  eternity  upon  them ;  and  whatever  their  relation  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  future,  must  necessarily,  in  every  well  ordered  judgment, 
claim  superiority  to  all,  even  the  most  agitating  and  extensive 
movements,  of  a  merely  secular  and  political  character.  What 
are  the  conquests  of  a  Nimrod,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Ca?sar  to  the 
moral  victories  of  saints,  reformers,  and  martyrs — the  heroes  of 
the  faith,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty ! 
Let  the  portrait  of  a  military  warrior  be  placed  before  yon  on  the 
canvass  or  on  the  writtefi  page ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  passions 
are  deeply  engaged,  the  patriotic  feelings  powerfully  excited, 
and  other  concomitant  emotions  roused  into  activity ;  but  let 
another  or  a  series  of  a  different  kind  be  brought  into  view — let 
a  Luther,  a  Ibinyan,  or  a  Whitfield  be  contemplated,  and  pro¬ 
founder  and  holier  thoughts  spring  up — you  behold  tlie  represen¬ 
tatives  of  religion,  the  reflected  images  of  still  greater  men, 
who,  as  agents  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  distinguished  by 
a  primitive  and  apostolic  eminence,  have  lived,  and  labored,  and 
died  in  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  and  with  the  greatest  of  all  re¬ 
sults. 

Next,  perliaps,  and  only  next  in  moral  rank  to  reformer»  and 
martyrs,  are  to  be  placed  the  men  who  have  originated  missionary 
societies,  or  themselves  undertaken  missionary  services.  Little 
companitively,  till  of  late,  as  such  individuals  and  the  labors  to 
which  they  devoted  their  energies,  have  been  ajipreciated,  it  is 
now’  Jtdmitted  by  all  and  even  more  than  all  the  Fhrisiian  world, 
that  they  are  amongst  the  most  W’orthy  of  mankind  to  be  liad  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  Separate  and  extensive  elucidations 
of  enterprise  of  this  nature  in  the  shape  of  memoirs,  have  been 
given  to  the  Christian  church  ;  but  we  confess  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  ever  multiplying  number,  we  are  by  no  means  satiated; 
on  the  contrary,  in  every  fresh  memorial  we  perteive  much  to 
awaken  gratitude,  inspire  renewed  activity,  and  promote  spiritual 
know  ledge  atid  improvement.  Nor  is  it  amongst  the  least  favor¬ 
able  signs  of  the  times,  that  such  productions  are  welcomed  and 
perused  w’ith  avidity.  Their  influence  is  great,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  continually  increase  as  an  improved  moral  feeling  and 
character  distinguishes  a  rising  generation,  to  w  hich  indeed  they 
are  natumlly  contributing. 

We  have  said  enougn  to  show’  that  the  w’ork  of  Dr.  Morison 
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now  U’lnfr  before  us,  is  one  which  in  its  p^eiieral  (iesit^n  and 
plan  is  very  congenial  to  our  Uiste.  We  arc  not  only  gratified 
to  read  the  lives  of  ministers,  of  the  founders  of  benevolent  insti* 
tulions  formed  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  but  especially 
of  men  With  many  of  w'hom,  we  may  claim  the  honor  and  ha|>- 
piness  of  havitiir  had  some  acquaintance,  and  w’hose  history, 
therefore,  is  additionally  interesting  from  its  recency  and  relation 
to  our  own  ai^e.  They  were  beginning  to  wane  as  we  rose  into 
life,  and  they  seem  to  us,  in  the  liours  of  sweet  musing  and  re¬ 
trospection,  to  stand  upon  the  sunny  fields  of  our  youth  like  so 
many  angel  visitants  who  have  left  a  track  of  light  behind  them 
to  guide  and  inspirit  our  exertions.  We  thank  our  reverend 
friend,  therefore,  for  refixing  their  image  in  our  minds,  and  in¬ 
dustriously  bringing  together  so  many  traits  of  character  and 
labors  of  love,  which  might  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  so 
preserved,  have  been  lost  amidst  the  mouldering  records  of  a  by¬ 
gone  generation. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs  has  had 
to  contend  w  ith  disadvantages  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
a  work  of  this  description  ;  namely,  the  want  of  novelty  in  respect 
to  the  principle  characters,  w  ho  have  already  appeared  before  the 
public  in  more  extended  biographies;  and  the  scantiness  of  the 
materials,  which  is  so  tanUilizing  to  the  desire  we  natundly 
cherish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  distinguished  mem 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  possesses  the  opportunity  of  condensa¬ 
tion  and  combination.  The  too  great  detail  of  common  biogra¬ 
phy  is  here,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  avoided ;  and  individuals 
whose  single  memoirs  w'ould  be  of  little  value  in  themselves,  fill 
up  a  niche,  and  afford,  in  such  an  enlarged  design,  an  agreeable 
variety.  Compilations  of  this  kind,  moreover,  furnisli  a  fine 
opportunity  for  philosophical  analysis,  of  wdiich  W’e  citnnot  help 
Regretting  the  author  has  not  adequately  availed  himself.  It  is 
important  to  tr;;ce  the  discriminations  of  character,  to  fathom  their 
causes,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  individual 
minds  all  bearing  upon  one  point,  to  advance  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion,  each  in  its  particular  w'ay.  This  besides  not  only  elucidates 
character,  but  develops  providence.  It  points  out  the  great  moral 
economy  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  by  analogy  and  induc¬ 
tive  laws,  leads  to  those  generalizations  by  which  the  laws  of  the 
Infinite  Disposer  are  ascertained.  We  learn  tlms  to  contemplate 
men  and  things,  especially  in  their  connexion  with  religion,  not, 
us  we  may  say,  in  their  solitary  and  detached  position  or  attri¬ 
butes,  but  as  the  component  parts  of  a  mighty  whole,  each  by  his 
wn  proper  i)owers,  piirjwses,  and  sympathies,  subserving  the 
designs  of  Him  who  controls  and  orders  all  for  his  own 
glory.  It  might  have  been  useful  to  have  follow'ed  out  some 
»uch  track  of  thought  as  this,  and  to  have  finished  the  general 
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desip^n  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  differences  or  similarities 
of  intellectual  vitjor  or  spiritual  character  which  the  portraits  of 
these  volumes  exhibit 

It  is  i^ratifyin^  to  find  that  several  laymen  primarily  en^ao^ed 
in  the  missionary  cause,  are  worthy  of  a  memorial  in  its  records. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  on  lay  ajijency  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  gospel,  and  this  is  a  sphere  in  which  it  was  earlvy  and  may 
ever  be  advantageously  employed.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the 
skill  of  mercantile  habits,  the  profits  of  mercantile  speculation, 
and  the  general  influence  which  mercantile  men  exert  in 
society,  all  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  and  consecrated  to 
his  cause.  This  spirit  has  grown  up  in  our  times,  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  very  much  arisen  out  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  referring  to  some  of  these 
instances  as  given  by  our  author.  It  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Hard- 
eastle,  that  tliroughout  his  whole  commercial  career  he  maintained 
a  character  for  spotless  integrity ;  and  that  to  him,  from  the  very 
outset,  belonged  the  reputation  of  the  English  merchant  of  the 
old  school.  Years  only  augmented  his  weight  of  character  on 
the  Exchange,  as  well  as  in  the  Missionary  and  other  religious 
societies. 

*  In  his  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society,  his  duties 
were  by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  chiefiyf^co  itined  to  matters  of 
finance.  He  was  generally  chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  directors, 
and  the  individual  whose  office,  as  well  as  his  many  rare  ami  valualile 
qualifications,  combined  to  render  him  a  leader  among  thttse  distin¬ 
guished  men  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

‘  When  called  to  this  arduous  post,  he  begged  that  an  esteemed 
friend  of  his  might  be  preferred — a  man  well  known  to  the  world, 
both  as  an  eminent  banker  and  a  senator,  who  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Establishment.  Although  the  first  nomination  was  stedfastly 
adhered  to,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  record,  more  especially  !>tcaiis4‘  it 
indicates  the  liberal  spirit  of  Mr.  Ilardcastle,  and  the  harmony  of 
Christian  co-operation,  which  then  so  happily  prevailed  between  pious 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  How  \vell  the  treasurer  of  the  new 
society  was  fitted  for  this  important  station,  is  disclosed  by  the  united 
testimony  of  its  members  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
His  l)e8t  energies  were  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  institution.  He 
consulted  for  its  welfare,  watched  over  its  every  step,  and  labored  by 
every  means  to  give  a  right  direction  to  all  its  exertions. 

‘  Many  of  the  early  documents  of  the  society,  such  as  its  instruc¬ 
tions  to  missionaries,  its  annual  re|)orts,  its  occtisional  addresses  to  the 
public,  its  letters  to  colonial  governors,  and  other  dispatches,  came 
from  the  pen  of  ^Ir.  Ilardcastle.  Besides  these  more  important 
writings,  he  maintaint'd  a  constant  and  extensive  correspondence,  not 
only  with  the  missionaries,  but  with  the  friends  of  missions  in  England, 
Scotland^  Ireland,  the  Continent,  luid  America.  The  ability  displayed 
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in  those  papers  which  remain  would  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  and  vigorous  intellect  of  the  writer,  while  the  spirit 
which  they  breathe  declare  the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  singleness  of 
his  hearti  and  the  spirituality  of  his  devotion. 

‘  But  it  was  not  merely  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  or  his  talent  as  a 
writer,  that  Mr,  Ilardcastle  justified  the  distinction  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Society.  His  mild  and  conciliatory  disposition,  combined  as  it 
was  with  dignity  and  firmness,  prevented  the  ill  consi*quences  of  those 
differences  of  o])inion,  w’hich  must  sometimes  inevitably  arise  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  numerous  body,  even  when  actuated  by  the  most 
conscientious  feeling,  and  the  most  ujrright  intentions.  His  very  look 
was  calculated  to  disarm  hostility,  and,  beaming  with  the  affection  he 
so  strongly  cherished  towards  his  brethren,  reflected  and  communicated 
the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  his  own  breast.  If  differences  did 
arise,  he  immediately  set  himself  to  accommodate  matters  betw  een  the 
parties,  so  as  to  eradicate  any  ‘  root  of  bitterness  *  which  might  spring 
up,  to  mar  the  great  object  they  all  labored  to  advance.  So  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  the  testimony  delivered  in  his  funeral  sermon  by 
J)r.  Bogue,  is  corrolM)rated  by  all  who  knew  him.  ‘  On  one  wcasion,’ 
says  Dr.  Bogue,  ‘  being  charged  rather  uncourteously  as  w’ell  as  un¬ 
justly,  with  finesse,  he  replied,  ‘  On  entering  the  Missionary  Society, 
I  made  this  resolution  in  the  strength  of  the  I^»rd — netuT  to  be  offended^ 
and  I  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  endeavored  to  maintain  it ;  1  shall, 
therefore,  take  no  notice  of  the  remarks  just  made,  but  proceed  to  the 
business  before  us.*  Such  w’as  his  care  over  his  own  spint,  and 
in  regard  to  others,  he  was  the  umpire,  to  whose  unbiassed  judg. 
nient  the  wisest  and  the  best  agreed  to  yield  the  jmint  in  dis]mte.  If, 
at  any  time,  on  subjects  of  moment  and  difficulty,  debate  ran  high 
between  good  men,  each  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  his  ow'ii  sphere, 
it  was  his  blessed  work  as  peace-maker  to  heal  or  prevent  dissensions, 
like  that  which  divided  the  labors  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  :122— 324. 

One  of  the  many  important  duties  inculcated  by  the  Christian 
religion  is  hospitality.  The  apostles  speak  of  being  ‘  given  to 

*  hospitality,*  and  of  ‘  using  hospitality  one  towards  another  wdth- 

*  out  grudging.*  The  exercise  of  this  virtue,  however,  is  often 
too  restricted  among  Christians,  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
vhich,  instead  of  manifesting  an  enlarged  and  liberal  feeling,  it 
is  so  restricted  as  almost  to  assume  the  character  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  is  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  We 
were,  therefore,  much  gratified  at  a  statement  which  is  worthy 
the  consideration  of  all  good  men  of  influence  and  property. 
We  are  happy  also  to  know  that  so  excellent  an  example  has 
heen  imitated  with  great  advantage  to  all  parties  in  other  in¬ 
stances. 

*  Among  other  means  adopted  by  IVIr.  Hardcastle  to  bring  t<^ether 
and  associate  in  fraternal  intercourse  good  men  of  all  denominations,  it 
W'as  hit  custom  to  invite  a  large  party  of  missionary  friends  to  dine  and 
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]>aB}i  the  day  at  Hatchain  on  the  Saturday  of  the  niiasioiiary  week.  In 
this  social  meeting  were  generally  found  the  four  preachers,  including 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  «>f  England,  another  of  the  (.’hnrch  of  Scot¬ 
land,  besides  the*  secretary,  stmie  of  the  older  directors,  and  other 
friends,  especially  those  who  came  from  a  distance.  ‘  1  have  known/ 
says  Mr.  Townsend,  ‘  this  interesting  group  consist  of  the  established 
clergy  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  of  all  the  various  denoinituu 
tions  of  seceders,  of  C'alvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  of  Indepen¬ 
dents,  Baptists,  iBoravians,  &c.  Nor  did  the  variety  of  country  or 
of  denomination  in  the  least  diminish  the  harmony  or  pleasure  of  the 
meeting ;  for  they  had  all  come  there  in  one  character— that  of  friends 
to  the  pm>r  heathen.  The  intellectual  pleuvsure  which  this  mwling 
afforded,  exceeded  what  1  ever  enjoyed  in  a  social  meeting  elsewhere. 
The  subjects  which  generally  engaged  attention  were  so  important  in 
their  own  nature,  and  discussed  with  so  m\ich  freedom  and  animation, 
that  I  always  anticipated  the  day  us  a  high  festival,  and  returiuHl  from 
the  meeting  with  great  regret.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  missionary 
Hame,  which  now  burns  so  bright  and  strong  among  the  evangelical 
clergy,  if  it  had  m»t  its  first  spark  from  the  circle  at  Hatchain  House, 
was  not  fanned  and  strengthened  there.’ 

‘  In  thus  acting,  Mr.  Hardcastle  exhibited  the  true  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hospitality,  alike  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  unembarrassed  by 
formality.  His  unaffected  kindness  and  courteous  urbanity,  while 
they  addeil  grace  and  dignity  to  his  own  character  as  a  gentleman,  also 
greatly  contributed  to  the  gratification  and  happiness  of  his  guests, 
'riie  recollection  of  these  meetings,  and  of  the  social  intercourse  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  groves  and  pleasure  grounds  of  ilatcham,  has  always  been 
cherished  by  those  who  were  present,  with  feelings  of  hallowed  delight; 
and  their  influence,  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  sacred  union  was 
acknowledged  by  men  of  all  denominations.  Nor  was  this  hospitality 
restricted  to  a  particular  occasion  ;  for  JMr.  Hardcastle  ever  delighted 
in  the  society  of  g(Kul  men,  and  was  especially  mindful  of  the  a])ostolic 
injunction  not  to  forget  to  *  entertain  strangers.’  ’ — lb.  jip.  Mdb,  .TIJ* 

Another  very  distinguished  layman,  whose  imme  is  not  only 
identified  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  hut  with 
many  other  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  recently, 
was  WiUiain  Shrubsohy  Fsq,  The  brief  narrative  of  Ins 
life  given  by  his  surviving  daughter  is  highly  interesting,  and  was 
very  properly  adopted  by  our  author.  Mr.  Shrubsole  w^as  the 
son  of  a  mtister  mastmaker  in  Sheerness  Dockyard,  who  was  also 
for  many  years  the  respectable  and  much  respected  minister 
of  a  chapel  in  that  town.  Mr.  S.  first  wrought  as  a  ship¬ 
wright  in  the  Dockyard,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  situation 
of  clerk  to  one  of  the  superior  officers.  In  17H5  he  went  up  to 
London,  under  the  expectation  of  being  admitted  into  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Hank  of  England,  and  w’as  settled  as  a  clerk  in 
the  accountants*  division.  His  deportment  in  the  family  where 
he  resided  was  highly  exemplary,  and  his  religious  feelings 
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^dually  became  decided  and  manifest,  till  in  1787  be  united 
with  his  father^s  church  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Durinu^  this  visit 
his  devotional  tidents  were  first  socially  exercised,  and  of  this 
service  his  father  wrote  with  ‘admiration  and  thankfulness.*  In 
1701  he  married — became  an  almost  consUuit  attendant  at  the 
labernacle — and  associated  his  efibrts  with  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  His  communion,  however,  was  maintained  monthly  with 
the  church  under  the  clerical  and  evano^elical  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Goode,  in  Blackfriars.  His  views  were  catholic,  but  at  that 
time  leaning  to  the  Established  Church.  ‘  In  reference  to  this 
‘  apparent  indecision,’  says  his  daughter,  ‘  1  have  heard  him  speak 
‘  of  the  circumstiince  of  his  bein^  elected  on  the  first  Committee 

*  of  the  Hible  Society,  when  it  was  the  plan  to  select  a  certain 
‘  number  from  difiVrent  denominations  of  Christians,  he  looked 
‘  with  some  curiosity  to  see  which  party  would  appropriate  /<»;/<, 

‘  and  found  his  name  enrolled  amonj^  the  members  of  the  Church 

*  of  Enjrland.’  He  at  length  associated,  however,  more  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Dissenters  at  the  Hoxton  Academy  (Jhapel,  wiis 
early  chosen  as  a  lay  secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  served  its  interests  most  efficiently  and  indefatigably. 

9 

'The  choice  of  the  directors/ observes  Dr.  M., 'in  fixing,  ut  the 
connneiiceinent  of  their  ])r(»ceedings,  upon  a  lay  secretary, so  eininently 
distinguished  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  warmth  and 
kindliness  of  his  nature,  was  one  of  the  many  providential  lights  which 
fell  upon  their  heaven-directed  path.  The  wisdom  and  mental  energy 
which  Mr.  Shrubsole  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  whether  in  his  place  upon  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  in  his 
written  documents,  or  in  his  intercourse  with  influential  friends  of  the 
cause,  rendered  him  an  invaluable  acrpiisiti*)!!  to  the  Society,  He  was 
firm,  without  a  particle  of  severity,  and  ])rudent,  without  any  thing 
like  chilling  reserve.  It  was  his  happiness,  while  he  held  office  in  the 
Society,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  approfiation  of  the  directors,  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  tlie  affection  of  the  missionaries.  He  was 
remarkable  fi>r  his  strong  attachment  to  the  agents  of  the  Society  ; 
with  many  of  whom  he  maintained  a  pleasing  and  profitable  corres¬ 
pondence  loiig  after  he  resigned  his  office  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  institution.* — Ib.  p.  446. 


We  must  here  subjoin  the  very  just  and  applicable  remark  of 
our  author  at  the  close  of  the  brief  account  of  ilr.  S. 

*  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Shrubsole,  as  in  that  of  3Ir.  Hardcastle,  with 
whom  he  often  intermingled  in  the  delightful  circl(*s  at  Hatchnm 
House,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  p<»Terful  and  halhiwed  in¬ 
fluence  which  ])i(nis  laymen  may  exert  u|Km  the  puf)lic  mind  of  their 
country,  when  their  powers  are  duly  cultivated,  their  views  rightly 
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directed,  and  their  hearts  tilled  with  love  to  God  and  man.  Yet  were 
these  servants  of  G<k1,  who  have  now  met  in  heaven,  delightful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  practicability  of  combining  a  public  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
God,  with  all  that  is  modest  and  retiring  in  j>erMmal  demeanor,  and 
all  that  is  lovely  and  cimsistent  in  domestic  life.* — lb.  p.  436. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  upwards  of  thirty  sketches; 
some  of  distinguished  individuals,  as  Dr.  Waugh,  Dr.  Haweis, 
Howland  Hill,  Matthew  Wilks,  Samuel  Greathead  and  others, 
besides  many  of  inferior  note.  There  occur  only  the  names  of 
three  or  four  laymen.  In  the  short  account  of  Robtrt  Stevtn  we 
meet  with  the  following  statement, 

‘  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  master,  he  was  most  ex¬ 
emplary.  Several  of  his  servants,  on  joining  a  Christian  church,  dated 
their  ^^r^t  serious  impressions  to  his  expositions  at  family  prayer,  or  to 
his  personal  conversations  with  tliem  on  the  subject  of  their  eternal 
interests.’ 

As  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  we  conclude  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  expounding  at  family  prayer  and  conversing  with  his 
servants,  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  early  associations ; 
but  we  have  introduced  the  citation,  to  remark  on  the  expediency 
of  paying  greater  attention  to  domestic  worship  than  is  usually 
done  among  the  general  chiss  of  professors  in  England.  The 
political  convulsions  of  more  modern  days,  together  with  the 
habits  of  unremitting  business,  have  generated  some  distaste  to 
the  exercises  of  private  religion,  and  we  fear  have  refrigerated 
the  closet  as  well  as  the  family  altar.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
an  evil  incidental  in  this  respect  to  our  best  labors,  against  which 
the  pious  part  of  the  community  need  to  be  guarded  :  it  is  that 
of  suffering  the  sacred  exercises  in  (juestion  to  be  regarded 
as  of  minor  importance,  and  to  be  in  consetpience  unduly 
restricted  in  time,  and  jniralysed  in  vigor.  The  consequence 
is,  a  very  circumscribed  utility;  and  probably,  while  the 
pulpit  is  regarded  as  not  only  the  spring  of  activity,  but 
almost  the  exclusive  medium  of  usefulness,  few  efforts  are  made 
and  fewer  hopes  entertained  of  the  effects  of  lay  devotion  and 
instruction.  In  point  of  fact,  is  there  among  us  any  extensively 
cherished  expectation  of  benetit  to  our  domestics  or  others, 
by  means  of  family  devotion?  Is  it  not  commonly  re- 
g-arded  more  in  the  light  of  a  mere  duty  or  ceremony,  than  in 
that  of  an  in>trument  of  good  collaterally,  and  a  means  ot  im¬ 
portant  intercourse  with  heaven  directly,  on  the  right  discharge 
of  which  the  bestowment  of  many  spiritual  blessings  may  be 
suspended  ?  What  a  source  of  rich  felicity  must  it  have  been  to 
tlie  excellent  Robert  Steven  to  know’,  that  his  servants  were  con- 
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Terted  by  his  private  intliienco,  and  that  the  churches  of  ("hrist 
were  replenished  by  his  instruinentaliiy  I  Let  it  stimulate  the 
endeavors  of  others,  who  are  in  error  if  they  suppose  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents  or  stations  of  distinijuished  influence,  are  requi¬ 
site  to  enable  persons  to  subserve  the  interests  ot  truth  atul  pietv. 
In  a  day  of  so  much  general  activity  as  the  present,  let  Cliristians 
beware  lest  the  power  of  an  inward  and  personal  reliijioii  be  de¬ 
teriorated,  and  lest  they  be  templed  to  plead  with  their  own 
consciences  their  public  claims  as  an  extenuation  of  their  private 
neijliij^ences. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  this  article,  and  we  shall  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  any  further  general  observations. 
We  have  particularly  m>tit'ed  the  laymen  mentioned  in  this  work 
on  two  accounts,  the  first  because  their  example  appeals  in  a  more 
direct  manner  to  those  of  their  own  class  who  I'oinpose  the  bulk 
of  our  churches:  and,  secondly,  beaiuse  the  lives,  actions  and 
sayings  of  divines,  especially  those  of  more  recent  date  and 
marked  celebrity,  are  so  much  better  known  and  appreciated. 
Lavmen  who  devote  themselves  to  ijreat  causes  tlo  not,  luovever, 
abound  so  much  at  this  crisis  as  could  be  desired  or  as  perhaps 
miijht  have  been  expected.  We  trust,  however,  that  instances 
of  lay  devotedness  will  multiply,  and  that  an  enlarged  agency 
both  at  home  and  abroiul  will  hasten  forward  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity. 

'Lo  the  particular  Society  for  which  these  volumes  were  written 
it  must  prove  valuable;  and  to  all  who  feel  concerned  about  the 
early  history  and  progress  of  missionary  proceedings,  or  the 
character  of  missionary  committee-men,  interestiiiij  and  siitisfac- 
tory. 


iSncf  i^oticcs. 

The  Whole  Set'nions  of  Jei'eniy  Taylor,  lUshop  of  /)oirw  and  ('ofitwr. 

And  the  llule  ami  Exereixes  of  Holy  Livinff  and  Holy  Dyiinj» 

With  a  Bionraphical  Memoir.  Imp.  8vo.  Kilinhurjjh  :  A.  and  I’. 

Black. 

Though  no  admirers  of  the  theology  of  Bishop  Taylor,  we  cordially 
join  in  the  eidogv  pronounced  on  his  writings  by  his  most  intelligent 
and  discrindnating  hit)graphers.  Of  his  sermons  in  particular — 
regarding  them,  m»t  in  the  light  id*  jmpular  addresses,  !)ut  as  e.\»ayx 
adapted  to  a  highly  cultivated  and  erudite  audience, —  it  is  impos^ihh* 
to  speak  in  terms  of  tis)  high  praise.  ‘  Few  com|Mtsitiens  can  l>.‘ 
named,’  remarks  Bishop  Ileher,  *  >o  eminently  di>tinguished  by  laucy. 
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by  jiicl{?inent,  by  learnliiij,  and  liy  powers  of  reasonint;  ;  few,  wliere  the 
mind  is  so  irresistibly  allured,  if  not  to  ajjree  with  the  author,  at  least 
to  think  well  of  him  ;  or  where  so  much  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and 
so  much  mellowness  of  style,  are  made  the  vehicles  of  divinity  so  sound, 
and  holiness  so  practical.’*  A  collection  of  such  sermons,  printed  in 
an  elej^ant  and  accessible  form,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  a  lan^e 
class  of  readers.  Such  is  the  vtdume  beft)re  us,  which  is  further  en¬ 
riched  by  the  author’s  treatise  on  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

The  short  biographical  Memoir  prefixed  by  the  editor,  is  »lra\vii 
up  with  judgment  and  candor,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  hv 
all  candid  men.  The  writer  is  mistaken  in  representing  the 
‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying,’  as  ‘  being  the  first  exposition  of  the 
true  principles  of  toleration  and  Christian  liberality  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion.’  This  treatise  had  been  preceded,  as  early  as  Kild,  hv 
a  work  entitled  ‘  Persecution  for  Religion  Judged  and  (’omlenmed,’iii 
which  catholic  ])rinciples  were  laid  down  and  reasoned  out,  much  more 
completely  and  with  greater  consistency  than  in  Tayh>r’s  volume. 
Rut  in  this  matter,  we  ajiprehend  the  writer  of  the  sketch  has 
been  misled  by  Ileber.  In  page  xi.  of  the  memoir  there  is  an  error  id 
date  which  should  be  corrected  in  a  subsetpient  edition.  The  twenty, 
seven  sermons,  iS:c.,  are  said  to  have  been  printed  between  I  (ill!)  and 
Kidll;  it  should  have  been  —  1()T>,‘1. 


W  ard's  Lihrarif  of  Standard  Diviniti/,  Xo.  XII.  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth^  translated  from  the  German  of  John 
D.l).  Ry  Calvin  K.  Stowe,  A.M.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover. 

No  Xl\  .  Hihlical  Antiquities.  Bq  John  Jahuy  D.D.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  C.  Upham. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  merits  of  these  works, 
They  have  been  long  prized  in  (iermany,  and  are  ^^ell  known,  by 
translations,  to  the  theohigians  both  of  America  and  Kngland.  They 
were,  however,  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality  of  stu¬ 
dents’  purses,  till  this  very  creditable  editiiin  of  them  apjieared.  We 
<piestiou  whether  a  more  acceptable  present  could  have  been  offered  lo 
stu  tents  in  divinity  than  these  li.indsome,  well  ])rinted  and  yet 
cheap  vtdiimes  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
‘History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth’  has  the  Appendix  of  the 
American  edition  containing  the  ‘  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  reign 
of  Adrian,*  translated  from  Rasnage's  ‘  Historic  des  Juifs.’ 

The  ‘  Riblical  Anticpiilies '  are  illustrated  by  a  maj>  and  three  en¬ 
gravings,  and  the  two  works  may  be  had,  either  separately,  or  Ixnind 
together  in  one  handsome  vtdume. 

In  Mo>es  Stuart’s  preface  to  the  ‘  History  of  the  Hebrew  Common¬ 
wealth  ’  (reprinted  in  this  eJiti«m),  we  observe  the  works  »»f  Shuckford 
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and  Prideaux  are  referred  to,  but  not,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  wilh  so 
much  honor  as  is  fairly  due  to  them.  We  know  not  what  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  market-price  of  these  works,  but  if  scarce,  and,  therefore,  dear, 
we  should  think  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  might  not  answer 
the  purpose  to  give  them  a  place  in  this  Library. 

Manners  and  Customs  the  New  Zealanders  ;  with  Notes  corrobora^ 
tive  of  their  Habits,  Usages,  ^c.,  and  Remarks  to  Intending  Emi¬ 
grants.  With  numerous  Cuts  drawn  on  Wood.  By  J.  S.  Polack, 
Esq.  2  vols.  London  :  Gladden  and  Co. 

The  ext^ded  notice  which  ’we  took  in  a  former  volume  of  Mr. 
Polack ’s  ‘  Travels  and  Adventures  in  New  Zeidand,’  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  doing  much  more  than  simply  announce  the  fact  of  the 
publication  of  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  strictly  a  supplement  to 
its  predecessor,  being  designed  to  present  ‘  a  more  systematic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  usages  *  of  this  singularly 
interesting  people.  The  increasing  commercial  connexion  int(»  which 
we  are  brought  with  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  disposition  of  large 
masses  of  our  countrymen  to  colonize  on  their  territories,  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  important  that  correct  information  should  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  W’e  thank  our  author  for  the  good  service  he  has  rendered 
in  this  matter.  We  regret  to  find  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  ‘  the 
moral  impossibility  to  wean  an  adult  savage  from  the  errors  of  super- 
stition,’  and  trusts  to  colonization  alone  as  the  means  of  working  *  their 
moral  and  religious  emancipation  from  the  barbarisms  and  thraldom  of 
savage  life.’  We  receive  the  information  he  has  furnished,  with 
thankfulness,  but  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  open  to  our  view,  we  must  be  permitted  to  dissent  from  the 
secular  and  unchristian  dogma  he  thus  propounds.  Our  holy  faith  has 
never  yet  met  with  a  tribe  of  men  too  low  and  debased  to  inherit  its 
blessings  and  walk  in  the  light  of  its  truth. 


Grays  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  with  Versions  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  French  Languages.  Illustrated 
with  Wood-engravings.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  |)oem8  in 
our  language.  Every  stanza  is  illustrated  by  a  wood  engraving ;  there 
are,  therefore,  thirty-two  in  all,  many  of  them  executed  in  the  first 
style  of  art.  The  artists,  whether  painters  or  engravers,  number 
amongst  them  almost  all  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  age. 
The  typography  of  the  work  is  as  beautiful  as  the  engravings.  The 
stanza  which  it  is  the  design  of  each  engraving  to  illustrate,  is  printed 
in  fair  type  on  the  same  page,  while  the  opposite  page  is  dedicated  to 
those  versions  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  enumerated  in  the 
title.  Of  these  the  German  translation,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  poetical  capabilities  of  the  language  and  its  many  striking  analo- 
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j^ies  with  our  own,  is  best  fitted  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  original  poem. 
Of  translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  there  are  many,  ‘  principally  by 
Etonians/  says  the  editor,  ‘  with  whom  Gray  stands  so  deservedly 
high.’  Those  selected  for  this  edition  are  both  very  creditable.  The 
French,  as  might  be  expected,  comes  last  in  merit,  and  atfords  another 
striking  proof,  if  more  were  needed,  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
transfuse  the  beauties  of  our  poetry  into  that  most  unpoetical  of  all 
languages.  We  are  tempted  to  give  one  or  two  stanzas,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  diluted,  and  the 
force  of  the  most  poetic  terms  and  imiiges  lost  in  this  translation.  The 
English  of  the  II.  and  III.  stanzas  is  as  follows — 

‘  Now  fades  thc’gliinmerlng  landscape  on  the  sight  • 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 

‘  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain. 

Of  such  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign/ 

Now  for  the  French  of  these  exquisite  lines. 

‘Dll  soleil  expirant  la  tremblante  liimi^re 
Dclaisse  par  degr^s  les  monts  silencicux ; 

Un  cahnc  solennel  envcloppe  les  cieux. 

‘  Et  sur  un  vieux  donjon  que  le  lierre  environne 
Les  sinistres  oiseaiix  par  un  cri  monotone, 

Grondent  le  voyageur,  dans  sa  route  cgar^ 

Qui  vieiit  trouhlcr  rempire  h  la  nuit  consacr^.' 

This  we  apprehend  our  readers  will  think  enough.  Who  can  won¬ 
der  that  the  French  think  little  of  Shakespeare — for  what  can  they 
|)osaibly  know  of  him  ? 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Kiigland^  from  the 
In  vasion  of  Julius  Ctvsar  to  the  Death  of  George  II,  With  a  Cm- 
tinuation  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria ;  to  which  is  added 
An  Outline  of  the  British  Constitution.  With  Questions  for  Ex¬ 
amination  at  the  end  of  each  Section  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  of 
Private  Students.  By  Robert  Simpson.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Royd. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Earliest' Period  to  the  Accession  of 
Quern  Victoria.  To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  i^c.  By  Robert  Simpson.  Twenty-third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgli :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  these  volumes  have  passed, 
sufficiently  attest  their  popularity  and  supersede  the  necessity  for  cri¬ 
ticism.  They  are  published  in  a  neat  form  in  plain  binding  at  three 
•^hillings  and  sixpence  each. 
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Vetieral  History,  ifeiefly  Sketched  xifxm  Scriptural  Principles.  By 
tlie  Rev.  C.  Barth,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker, 

A.M.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  work  is  a  brief  Universal  History,  conijwsed  upon  principles 
very  different  from  those  which  have  usually  regulated  the  preparation 
of  such  works.  The  translator  has  revised  and  abridged  some  parts  of 
the  original,  and  has  judiciously  omitted  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Dr.  Barth  on  passing  events. 


The  History  of  the  Moravian  Mission  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Present  Time.  With  a 
Preliminary  Account  of  the  Indians.  From  the  most  Authentic 
Sources.  By  a  Member  of  the  Brethren’s  (-hurch,  London  :  L. 
and  G.  Seeley. 

The  Moravian  Missions  among  the  North  American  Indians  furnish 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  Christian  devotedness  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  church.  The  vicissitudes  experienced  and  the 
sufferings  undergone,  impart  a  thrilling  interest  to  this  department 
of  missionary  labor,  and  render  it  fruitful  of  instruction.  A  history  of 
the  brethren’s  proceedings  w’as  published  in  17117  by  Bishop  Loskiel, 
which  \vas  subsequently  translated  into  Knglish  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  La 
Trohe.  This  work  is  the  basis  of  the  present  small  volume,  which  will 
Ik?  an  acceptable  present  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  labors  of  this 
most  unpretending  and  indefatigible  section  of  the  universal  church. 


The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century. 

Bv  Joshua  Toulmiii  Smith.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  London  t 

Charles  Tilt. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  twofold,  first  *  to  present  the  English 
reader  with  accurate  accounts  of  the  discovery  of,  and  early  voyages  to, 
and  settlements  in,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  continent  of  North 
America,  by  Europeans.  Secondly,  to  prove  that  those  accounts  are 
authentic.*  Both  these  objects  are  effected  in  a  manner  highly  credi¬ 
table  to  the  research  and  talent  of  the  author,  so  that  we  have  rarely 
met  with  a  volume  comprising  such  a  mass  of  antiquarian  lore  and  yet 
wqiahle  of  interesting  so  deeply  every  intelligent  reader.  We  recom- 
uiend  it  most  cordially  to  our  friends  and  the  public  at  large. 
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Afemoirs  of  a  Prisoner  of  State  in  the  Fortress  of  Spielberg  ;  by  Alexander 
Andryanc,  fellow* captive  of  Count  Confalonieri ;  with  an  Appendix  by 
Maroncclli,  the  companion  of  Silvio  Pellico.  Translated  by  Fortunato  Prandu 
Two  vols. 

Apostolic  Instruction  Exemplified  in  the  First  Epistle  General  of  St.  John. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  late  of  Llangcitho,  Cardiganshire. 
With  an  Introduction  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  Chief  Supporters  of 
Religion  in  South  Wales  from  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen. 

Memorials  of  South  Africa.  By  Barnabas  Shaw.  Wesleyan  Missionary. 

Biblical  Topography ;  Lectures  on  the  Position  and  Character  of  tlie 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  Maps.  By  Samuel  Ransom. 
With  a  Preface  by  John  Harris,  D.D. 

The  Year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  ‘  The 
Arcana  of  Science.* 

The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  enforced  from  their  adaptations 
to  the  Circumstances  of  Human  Nature,  An  Essay  which  obtained  the 
Norisian  Medal  for  183i).  By  Daniel  Moore,  B.A. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  SyTia.  By  Marie-Joseph  Dc  Oe- 
r.amb.  Monk  of  La  Trappe.  2  vols. 

The  Former  and  the  Latter  Rain.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Indian  Ori>hans,  a  Narrative  of  Facts ;  including  many  Notices  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.,  and  of  the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie.  By  Mri. 
Sherwood. 

Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.  By  Rev.  Robert  Nesbit. 

Facts  and  Evidence  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade  with  China.  By  William 
Storrs  Fry. 

The  Eglinton  Tournament,  and  Gentlemen  Unmasked ;  in  a  Conversation 
between  the  Shade  of  James  V,  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount.  By  Peter  Buchan. 

Lectures  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  Chapters  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  By 
the  late  Rev.  John  B.  Patterson,  A.M. 

The  Connexion  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Superstitions  and 
Idolatrous  Customs  and  Rites  of  the  Natives  of* India.  The  Present  State  of 
the  Nation.  By  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq. 

Sermons  on  the  ‘  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God.’  By  Henry  Ers- 
kinc  Head,  M.A. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  and  Present  State  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Literature  in  England.  By  John  Petheram. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience :  a  Narrative  founded  on  Fact.  By  Mrs.  Quiniin 
Kennedy. 

Erotophuseos,  or  the  Love  of  Nature.  A  Serio-comic  Poem.  By  Timo- 
theus  Pikromel,  Esq. 

Israel’s  Return  ;  or  Palestine  Regained.  By  J.  Elisha  Freeman. 

Pulpit  Politics.  The  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting.  ‘  An 
Old  Wesleyan  Preacher  ;*  Mr.  Holland  Hoolc,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams.  With 
Additions. 

The  Chairman  and  Speaker’s  Guide,  being  a  brief  Digest  of  the  Rules  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Efficient  and  Orderly  Conduct  of  a  Debate,  \"C.,  &c.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  improved.  By  Thomas  Smith. 


